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CHAP. I. 
Matter prefatory in praiſe of Biography, 
N Wg ger the preference which may be 


vulgarly given to the authority of thoſe ro- 

en, mance writers who intitle their books, The 
a Hiſtory of England, the Hiſtory of France, of 
Spain, &c. it is moſt certain, that truth is to 
tound only in the works of thoſe who celebrate 
the lives of great men, and are commonly called 
Ographers, as the others ſhould indeed be termer 
topographers or chorographers; words, which 
| ; | might 
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might well mark the diſtinction between them; 
being the buſineſs of the latter chiefly to deſcrit 
countries apd cities, which, with the aſſiſtance gf 
maps, they do pretty juſtly, and may be depend 
upon: but as to the actions and characters of men 
their writings are not quite ſo authentic, of which 
there needs no other proof than theſe eternal con. 
tradictions occurring between two topographers who 
undertake the hiſtory of the ſame country; for in. 
ſtance, between my Lord Clarendon and Mr, Whit. 
lock, between Mr. Echard and Mr. Rapin, and 
many others; where facts being ſet forth in a dit. 
ſerent light. every reader believes as he pleaſes; 
and indeed the more judicious and ſuſpicious very 
juſtly eſteem the whole as no other than a romance, 
in which the writer hath indulged a happy and fer. 
tile invention. But though theſe widely differ in 
the narrative of facts, ſome aſcribing victory to the 
one, and others to the other party: ſome Tepre- 
ſenting the ſame man as a rogue, while others give 
him a great and honeſt character ; yet all agree inthe 
ſcene where the fact is ſuppoſed to have happened, 
and where the perſon, who is both a rogue and an 
honeſt man, lived. Now, with us biographers the 
caſe is different; the fact we deliver may be relied 
on, though we often miſtake the age and country 
wherein they happened; for though it may be worth 
the examination of critics, whether the ſhepherd 
Chryſoſtom, who, as Cervantes informs vs, died 
for love of the fair Marcella, who hated him, was 
ever in Spain ; will any one doubt but that ſuch 
filly fellow hath really exiſted ? Is there in the world 
ſuch a ſceptic as to diſbelieve the madneſs of Carde 
nio, the perfidy of Ferdinand, the impertinent cu 
rioſity of Anſelmo, the weakneſs of Camilla tit 
irreſolute friendſhip of Lothario: though perbap 
as to the time and place where thofe ſeveral pertor 
lived, that good hiſtorian may be deplorably dl 
cient? But the moſt known inſtance of this kind 
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the true hiſtory of Gil Blas, where the inimi- 
able biographer hath made a notorious blunder in 
e country of Dr. Sangrado, who uſcd his patients 
x 2 vintner doth his wine - veſſels, by letting out their 
blood, and filling them up with water. Doth not 
every one, Who is the leaſt verſed in phyſical hiſto- 
iy, know that Spain was not the country in which 
this doctor lived ? The ſame writer hath likewiſe 
erred in the country of his archbiſhop, as well as 
that of thoſe great perſonages whoſe underſtandings 
were too ſublime to taſte any thing but tragedy, and 
in many others. The ſame miſtakes may likewiſe 
he obſerved in Scarron, the Arabian Nights, the 
Hiſtory of Marianne, and Le Paiſon Parvenu, 
ind perhaps ſome few other writers of this claſs, 
whom I have not read, or do not at preſent recol- 
ect: for I would by no means be thought to com- 
prehend thoſe perſons of ſurpriſing genius, the au- 
thors of immenſe romances, or the modern novel 
and Atalantis writers: who, without any aſſiſtance 
from nature or hiſtory, record perſons who never 
were, or will be, and facts which never did, nor 
poſſibly can happen ; whoſe heroes are of their own 
creation, and their brains the chaos whence all their 
materials are ſelected. Not that ſuch writers de- 


a frre no honour; ſo far otherwiſe, that perhaps 
* hey merit the higheſt: for what can be nobler 
enn to be as an example of the wonderful extent 


of human genius]! One may apply to them what 
balzac ſays of Ariſtotle, That they are a ſecond na- 
ture, (for they have no communication with the 
Irit:) by which authors of an inferior claſs, who 


. nnot ſtand alone, or obliged to ſupport themſelves 

he with crutches, But theſe of whom I am now 

ing ſeem to be poſſeſſed of theſe ſtilts which, 

> be excellent Voltaire tells us, in his Letters, © cars 

dhe genius far off, but with an irregular pace.“ 
eeed far out of. the ſight of the reader. 


Beyond 
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Beyond the realm of Chaos and old Night. 


But to return to the former claſs, who are con. 
tented to copy nature, inſtead of forming origin 
from the confuſed heap of matter in their gun 
brains; is not ſuch a book as that which recoick 
the atchievements of the renowned Don Quisoe, 
more worthy the name of a hiſtory than even M. 
riana's : for whereas the latter is confincd to 1 par, 
ticular period of time, and to a particular nation; 
the former is the hiſtory of the world in general, 
at leaſt that part which is poliſhed by laws, arts aud 
ſciences ; and of that, from the time it was firſt po 
liſhed, to this day; nay, and forwards, as lon; ag 
it ſhall ſo remain. | 

I ſh4ll now proceed to apply theſe obſervation 
to the work before us; for indeed I have ſet the 
down priacipally to obviate ſome conſtrudlio 
which the good-nature of mankind, who are alwa 
forward to ſee their friends virtues recorded, ma 
put to particular parts. I queſtion not but ſever; 
of my readers will know the lawyer in the ſtage 
coach, the moment they hear his voice. It is like 
wiſe odds, but the wit and the prude meet wil 
{ome of their acquaintance, as well as all the reſt o 
my characters. To prevent, therefore, any fuck 
malicious applications, I declare here, once for al 
I deſcribe not men, but manners ; not an individu 
al, but a ſpecies. Perhaps it will be anſwered, Ar 
not the character then taken from life? To which 
anſwer in the affirmative; nay, I believe I mig 
aver, that I have writ little more than I have ſcen 
The lawyer is not only alive, but hath been ſo thel 
4000 years; and I hope God will indulge his f 
as many yet to come, He hath not indeed cont 
ed himſelf to one profeſſion, one religion, or ot 
country ; but when the firſt mean ſelfiſh creatu 
appeared on the human-ſtage, who made felt th 


centre of the whole creation, would give hin 
| D 
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po pain, incur no danger, advance no money to 
ait or preſerve his fellow- creatures; then was our 
Lwyer born; and whilſt ſuch a perſon as I have de- 
:rihed exiſts on earth, ſo long ſhall he remain up- 
nit, It is therefore doing him little honour, to 
nagine he endeavours to mimic ſome little obſcure 
fellow, becauſe he happens to reſemble him in one 
particular feature, or perhaps in his profeſſion; 
hereas his appearance in the world is calculated 
br much more general and noble purpoſes : not 
o cxpoſe one pitiful wretch to the ſmall and con- 
emptible circle of his acquaintance, but to hold 
he glaſs to thouſands in their cloſets, that they may 
ontemplate their deformity, and endeavour to re- 
ace it, and thus, by ſuffering private mortifica- 
jon, may avoid public ſhame. This places the 
boundary between, and diſtinguiſhes the ſatiriſt 
rom the libeller; for the former privately corrects 
ke fault for the benefit of the perſon, like a pa- 
ent; the latter publicly expoſes the perſon himſelf, 
an example to others, like an exccutioner. 

There are beſides little circumſtances to be con- 
dered : as the drapery of a picture, which, tho” 
ahion varies at different times, the reſemblance of 
ie countenance is not by thoſe means diminiſhed. 
Llius, I believe, we may venture to ſay, Mrs. Tow- 
oule is coeval with our lawyer: and tho” perhaps, 
uring the changes which ſo long an exiſtence muſt 
ave paſſed through, ſhe may in her turn have ſtood 
hind the bar at an inn; 1 will not ſcruple to af- 
Im, the hath likewiſe in the revolution of ages fat 
na throne, In ſhort, where extreme turbulency 
I temper, avarice, and an inſenfibility of human 
ery, with a degree of hypocriſy, have united in 
female compoſition, Mrs. Tow-wouſe was that 
oman :. and where a good inclination, eclipſed by 
poverty of ſpirit and underſtanding, hath glim- 
tered forth in a man, that man hach bcen no other 
kan her ſneaking huſband. 


|» 
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I ſhall detain my reader no longer than to gg 
him one caution more of an oppoſite kind: for: 
in moſt of our particular characters we mean not u 
laſh individuals, but all of the like ſort ; fo in on 
general deſcriptions, we mean not univerſals, but 
would be underſtood with many exceptions : for in 
ſtance, in our deſcriptions of high people, we can 
not be intended to include ſuch as, whilſt they arg 
an honour to their high rank, by a well guided con 
deſcenſion, make their ſuperiority as eaſy as poſ 
fible to thoſe whom Fortune hath chiefly placed be 
low them. Of this number I could name a pe 
no leſs elevated by Nature thaa by Fortune, who 
whilſt he wears the nobleſt enſigns of honour on hi 
perſon, bears the trueſt ſtamp of dignity on hi 
mind, adorned with greatneſs, enriched with knoy 
ledge, and embelliſhed with genius. I have ſee 
this man relieve with generoſity, while he hath con 
verſed with freedom, and be to the ſame p:rſon 
patron and a companion. I could name a com 
moner raiſed higher above the multitude by ſuperi 
or talents, than is in the power of the prince u 


exalt him; whoſe behaviour to thoſe he hath obi ih 
ged is more amiable than the obligation itſelf, , r 
who is ſo great a maſter of affability, that if cou 
could diveſt himſelf of an inherent greatnels in hen 
manner, would often make the loweſt of his ac an 
quaintance forget who was the maſter of that p»ylJ#1y 
lace in which they are ſo courteouſly entertained [ 
Theſe are pictures which muſt be, I believe, known WW" 
I declare they are taken from the life, and not mal! 
tended to exceed it. By thoſe high people, therefor con 
whom I have deſcribed, I mean a,fet of rech 
who, while they are a diſgrace to their anceſto dee, 
whoſe honours and fortunes they inherit, (or pe. 
haps a greater to their mother, for ſuch degeneraghyut 
cy is ſcarce credible}, have the inſolence to te 
thoſe with diſregard, who are at leaſt equal to He 
founders of their own ſplendor, It is, I fancy, V 


5 poſſib 
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poſſible to conceive a ſpectacle more worthy of our 
indignation, than that of a fellow who is not only 
4 blot in the eſcutcheon of a great family, but a 
ſcandal to the human ſpecies, maintaining a ſuper- 
cilious behaviour to men, who are an honour to 
their nature, and a diſgrace to their fortune 

And now, reader,, taking theſe hints along with 
you, you may, if you pleaſe, proceed to the ſequel 
of this our true hiſtory, 


CHAP. HI 


Anight ſcene, wherein ſeveral wonderful Adventures 
befel Adams and his fellow travellers, 


T was ſo late when our travellers left the inn or 
ale-houſe, (for it might be called either), that 
they had not travelled many miles, before night 
orertook them, or met them, which you pleaſe. 
The reader muſt excuſe me if I am not particular as 
to the way they took ; for as we are now drawing 
near the ſeat of the Boobies, and as that is a tick- 
liſh name, which malicious perſons may apply ac- 
cording to their evil inclinations, to ſeveral worthy 
country Squires, a race of men whom we look up- 
on as entirely inoffenſive, and for whom we have 
an adequate regard, we ſhall lend no aſſiſtance to 
ary ſuch malicious purpoſes. 

Darkneſs had now overſpread the hemiſphere, 
when Fanny whiſpered Joſeph, That ſhe begged to 
reſt herſelf a little; for that ſhe was ſo tired, ſhe 
could walk no farther, Joſeph immediately pre- 
valed with Parſun Adams, who was as briik as a 
dee, to ſtop, He had no ſooner ſeated himſelf, 
than he lamented the loſs of his dear Æſchylus; 
but was a little comforted when reminded, that 
If 1 had it in his poſſeſſion, he could not ſee to 
ſead, 
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ped for a moment, and then diſappeared. He then 
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The ſky was ſo clouded, that not a (tar appeu- 
ed, It was, indeed, according to Milton, darkng 
viſible. "This was a circumſtance, however, very 
favourable to Joſeph ; for Fanny, not ſuſpicions of 
being overſcen by Adams, gave a looſe to her paſs 
ſion, which ſhe had never done before; and re. 
clining her head on his bofom, threw her arm care. 
leſsly round him, and ſuffered him to lay his check 
cl fe to her's. All this infuſed ſuch happineſs into 
Joſeph, that he would not have changed his turf 
tor the tineſt down in the fineſt palace in the uni- 
veric. 

Adams fat at ſome diſtance from the lovers, and 
being unwilling to diſturb them, applied himſclfto 
meditation; in which he had not ſpent much time, 
before he diſcovered a light at ſome diſtance, that 
ſecmed approaching towards him, He immediatch 
hailed it; but, to his ſorrow and ſurpriſe, it ſtop- 
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called to Joſeph, aſking him, If he had not ſeen the 
light. Joteph anſwered, He had. And did you 
© not mark how it vaniſhed ?” returned he; * tho? 
am not afraid of ghoſts, I do not abſoluteh 
% diſbelieve them.“ 

Ne then entered into a meditation on thoſe un 
{ſubſtantial beings ; which was ſoon interrupted b 
ſeveral voices, which he thought almoſt at his el 
bow, though, in fact, they were not ſo extreme 
near: however, he could diſtinctly hear them a 
gree on the murder of any one they met. And 
little after heard one of them ſay, He had killed 
dozen ſince that day fortnight. ; 
Adams now fell on his knees, and committe 
himfelf to the care of Providence; and poor Fa 
ny, who likewiſe heard thoſe terrible words, en 
braced Joſeph ſo cloſely, that had not he, who 
ears were alſo open, been apprehenfive on her a6 


count, he would have thought no danger, whic 
chreatene 
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hreatened only himſelf, too dear a price for ſuch 
embraces. a 2 

Joſeph now drew forth his penknife, and Adams 
having finiſhed his cjaculations, graſped his crab- * 
tick, his only weapon, and coming up to Joſeph, 
would have had him quit Fanny, and place her in 
the rear; but his advice was fruitleſs, ſhe clung 
cloſer to him, not at all regarding the preſence of 
Adams, and, in a ſoothing voice declared, She 
would die in his arms. Joſeph claſping her with 
nexpreflible eagerneſs, whiſpered her, That he 
preferred death in her's to life out of them. A- 
dams brandiſhing his crabſtick, ſaid, He deſpiſed 
d:ath as much as any man, and then repeated 
aloud, . 


E/t hic, eft animus contemptor et illum, 
Qui vita bene credat emi quo tends, honorem. 


La 
Upon this the voices ceaſed for a moment, and 


then one of them called out, D—n you, who is 
there?“ To which Adams was prudent enough 
tomake no reply ; and of a ſudden he obſerved 
half a dozen lights, which ſecmed to riſe all at once 
from the ground, and advance briſkly towards him. 
This he immediately concluded to be an apparition, 
and now beginning to conceive that the voices were 
of the ſame kind, he called out, In the name of 
the Lord, what would'ſt thou have?“ He had 
no ſooner ſpoke, than he heard one of the voices 
cy out, © D—n them, here they come ;” and ſoon 
ater heard ſeveral hearty blows, as if a number of 
men had been engaged at quarter-ſtaff, He was juſt 
advancing towards the place of combat, when Jo- 
ſeph catching him by the ſkirts, begged him that 
hey might take the opportunity of the dark to 
Onvey away Fanny from the danger which threat- 
ned her, He preſently complicd, and Joſeph lift- 
0; up Fanny, they all three made the beſt of their 

: 2 way; 
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way; and without looking behind them, or being 
overtaken, they had travelled full two miles, poor 
Fanny not once complaining of being tired, when 
they ſaw far off ſeveral lights ſcattered at a nal 


. «.liſtance from cach other, and at the ſame time i : 
found themſelves on the deſcent of a very ſteep bein 
hill, Adams's foot flipping he inſtantly diſappear. ol 
ed, which greatly frighted both Joſeph and Fanny; 0 
indecd, if the light had permitted them to ſee it, boo. 
they would ſcarce have refrained laughing to ſe WM ;... 
the parſon rolling down the hill, which he dd wor 
from top to bottom, without receiving any harm, 1g 
Ile then halloowed as loud as he could, to inform near 
them of his fatety. and relieve them from the hd 
fears which they had conceived for him. Jo- th 
ſeph and Fanny halted ſome time, conſidering what H 
to do; at laſt they advanced a few paces, where the WW... 
declivity ſeemed leaſt ſteep; and then Joſeph, . 
taking his Fanny in his arms, walked firmly down ber 
the hill, without making a falſe ſtep, and at length nrel: 
landed her at the bottom, where Adams ſoon came pre 
to them. very 

Learn hence, my fair countrywomen, to conſider ere 
your own weakneſs, and the many occaſions on rery 
which the ſtrength of a man may be uſeful abi 
you; and duly weighing this, take care that you {: 
match not yourſelves with the ſpindle-ſhankediMow: 
beaus and petit maitres of the age, who, inſtead o WM 

| being able, Ike Joſeph Andrews, to carry you nl... 
luſty arms through the rugged ways and downhil han 
ſteeps of life, will rather want to ſupport thay, n: 
feeble limbs with your ſtrength and aſſiſtance. chose 

Our travellers now moved forwards, where the, ; 
neareſt light preſented itſelf, and having croſſed Mu 
common held, they came to a meadow, where the ah 
ſeemed to be at a very little diſtance from the lights. . 
when, to their grief, they arrived at the banks of den 
river. Adams here made a full ſtop, and declare, 
ke could ſwim, but doubted how it was poſſible M rrre 


5 


et Fanny over; to which Joſeph anſwered, If they 
walked along its banks, they might be certain of 
ſoon finding a bridge, eſpecially as, by the number 
of lights, they might be aſſured a parith was near. 
« Oddo, that's true indeed,“ ſaid Adams, I did not 
« think of that.” Accordingly Joſeph's advice 
being taken they paſted over two meadows, and 
ame to a little orchard, which led them to a 
kouſc, Fanny begged of Joſeph to knock at the 
door, aſſuring him the was ſo weary that the could 
hardly ſtand on her. feet. Adams, who was fore- 
moſt, performed this ceremony, and the door be- 
ing immediately opened, a plain kind of man ap- 
peared at it. Adams acquainted him, That they 
had a young woman with them, who was ſo tired 
with her journey, that he ſhould be much obliged 
o him if he would ſuſter her to come in and reſt 


e batelf. The man, who faw Fanny by-the light of 
„c candle which he held in his hand, perceiving 


ber innocent and modett look, and having no ap- 
prehenſions from the civil bchaviour of Adams, 
preſently anſwered, That the young woman was 
rery welcome to reſt herſelf in his houſe, and fo 


ſery decent room, where his wife was fitting at a 
able; ſhe immediately roſe up, and aſſiſted them 
In ſetting forth chairs, and deſired them to fit 
down, which they had no ſooner done, than the 
man of the houſe aſked them, If they would have 
ay think to refreſh themſelves with f Adams 
lanked him, and anſwered, He would be obliged 
o him for a cup of his ale, which was likewiſe 
aoſen by Joſeph and Fanny. Whilſt he was gone 
to fill a very large jug with this liquor, his wife 
vid Fanny ſhe ſeemed greatly fatigued, and detir- 
ad her to take ſomething ſtronger than ale; but 


7 be refuſed, with many thanks, ſaying. It was true 
de was very much tired, but a little re!t, ſhe hop- 
, would reſtore her. As ſoon as the company 


dere all ſeated, Mr, Adams, who had filled him- 
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vere her company, He then uſhered them into a 


S 3 ſelf 


— — . 
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ſelf with the ale, and, by public permiſſion, had 
lighted his pipe, turned to the maſter of the hoyſ- 
aſking him, If evil ſpirits did not uſe to walk in 
that neighbourhood ? To which, receiving no an- 
ſwer, he began to inform him of the adventure 
which they had met with on the Downs; nor had 
he proceeded far in his ſtory, when ſomebody 
knockel very hard at the door, The company ex- 
preſſed ſome amazement, and Fanny and the good 


woman turned pale ; her huſband went forth, and 0 
whilit he was abſent, which was ſome time they al «| 
remained filent, looking at one another, and heard « 4 
ſeveral voices diſcourſing pretty loudly. Adams was WM * | 
fully perſuaded that ſpirits were abroad, and began to C 
meditate ſome exorciſms: Joſeph was little inclin- «« \ 
ed to the fame opininion ; Fanny was ſome more WM © | 
afraid of men; and the good woman herſelf begin Wi Gai 
to ſuſpect her gueſts, and imagined thoſe vith- * t 
out were rogues belonging to their gang, Arlength WW * c 
the maſter of the houte returned, and laughing, WM'* c 
told Adams he had diſcovered his apparition ; that WMW* t 
the murderers were {hccp-ſtealers, and the tyche * i 
perſons murdered, were no other than twelve the 
ſheep. Adding that the ſhepherds had got the kne 
better of them, had ſecured two, and were proto x 
ceeding with them to a juſtice of peace 'This ac Ad 
count greatly relieved the fears of the whole com- da. 
pany ; but Adams muttered to himſelf, he was con 
vinced of the truth of apparitions for all that. n 
They now ſat cheerfully round the fire, till th“ 2 
maſter of the houſe, having ſurveyed his gueſt “ b 
and conceiving that the caflock, which having falle“ t 
down appcared under Adams's great coat, and t“! 
ſhabby livery on Joſeph Andrews, did not well ug 
wich the familiarity between tem, began to enter lg” h 
tain ſome ſuſpicions not much to their advantage ,. 
addreſſing himſelf therefore to Adams, he aig” a 
He was a clergyman by his dreſs, and ſuppol«QF* n 
that honeſt man was his footman, “ Sir,” aa d 


ſweret 
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ſvered Adams,, I ama clergyman at your ſervice ; 
„but, as to that young man, whom you have 
« rightly termed honeſt, he is at preſent in no— 
« hydy's ſervice; he never lived in any other fami- 
iy than that of Lady Booby, from whence he 
« was diſcharged, I aſſure you, for no crime.” 
Joſeph faid, He did not wonder the gentleman was 
urpriſed to ſee one of Mr, Adams's character con- 
deſcend to ſo much goodneſs with a poor man, 
„Child,“ ſaid Adams, I thould be aſhamed of 
« my cloth, if I thought a poor man, who is ho- 
« neſt, below my notice or my familiarity, I 
« know not how thoſe who think otherwiſe, can 
« profeſs themſelves followers and ſervants of him 
« who made no diſtinction, unleſs, peradventure, 
by preferring the poor to the rich” “ Sir,” 
in WY ſaid he, addrefiing himſelf to the gentleman, 
theſe two poor young people are my pariſhion- 
wers, and I look on them and love them as my 
children There is ſomething ſiugular enough in 
« their hiſtory, but I have not now time to recount 
*it,” The maſter of the houſe, notwithſtanding 
the ſimplicity which diſcovered itfelf in Adams, 
the knew too much of the world to give a haſty belief 
0 to profeflions, He was nor yet quite certain that 


ac. Adams had any more of the clergyman in him 
om - than his caſſock. To try him therefore further. he 
on- aſked him, © if Mr. Pope had lately publiſhed any 


„new thing ?” Adams anſwered, © he had heard 


them great commendations of that poet, but that he 
cit” had never read nor knew any of his works.“ 
allen” Ho! h ' ſays the gentleman to hig ſelf, ** have 
| tha” | caught you ?” © What,” ſaid he, have you 
| (never ſeen his Homer?“ Adams anſwered, He 
nter had never read any tranſlation of the claſſics. 
age F Why, truly,” replied the gentleman, © there is 
(408 a dignity in the Greek language, which I think 
poly”. no modern tongue can reach.” + Do you un- 
$1 an 


derſtand Greek, Sir?“ ſaid Adams haſtily, 
6 
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% A little, Sir,“ anſwered the gentleman, « 1, 
*© you know, Sir, (cried Adams) where can bu 
„an Aſchylus? an unlucky misfortune lately hay. 
pened to mine.” Aſchylus was beyond the gen. 
tleman, though he knew him very well by name; 
he, therefore, returning back to Homer, aſked A. 
dams, What part of the Iliad he thought mot ex. 
cellent ? Adams returned, His queſtion would be 
properer, what kind of beauty was the chief in 
poetry ; for that Homer was equally excellent in 
them all, | 

& And indeed, (contiuned he), what Cicero {1r; 
© of a complete orator, may well be applicd tg 
« great poet: He ought to comprehend all perfeRi::;, 
© Homer did this in the moſt excellent degree: it 
is not without reaſon, therefore, that the phibo- 
© pher, in the 22d chapter of his poetics, mentions 
„ him by no other appellation than that of 7 
&« Poet, He was the father of the drama, as well 
as the epic: not of tragedy only, but of comety 
&, alſo : for his Margites, which is deplorably lot, 
„ bore, ſays Ariſtotle, the ſame analogy to come. 
« dy, at his Odyſſey and Iliad to tragedy. To him, 
© therefore, we owe Ariſtophanes, as well as Eu- 
„ ripides, Sophocles, and my poor Z@ithylus. 
% Bur if you pleaſe, we will confine ourſzlves (at 
« leaſt for the preſent) to the Iliad, his nobl:{ 
work; though neither Ariſtotle nor Horace gi 
« it the preference, as I remember, to the Odytley 
« Firit, then, as to his ſubject, can any thing 
«© more ſimple, and, at the fame time, more noble! 
«& He is rightly praiſed by the firſt of thoſe jucic 
« ous critics, for not ehuſing the whole war, whic! 
„ though he ſays it hath a complete beginning an 
% end, would have been too great for the unde. 
% ſtanding to comprehend at one view. I hart 
« therefore often wondered why fo correct a vt 
* ter as Horace ſhould, in his epiſtle to Lolli 
call him the Trgani belli ſcripterem. SecondY 


— 
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« his action, termed by Ariſtotle, Pragmaten Sy/ta- 
; is it poſſible for che mind of man to conceive 
« an idea of ſuch perfect unity, and at the fame 
« time ſo replete with gycatnets ? And here I muſt 
« obſerve, what I do not reinember to have ſeen 
« noted by any, the Farmotin, that agreement of 
„ his action to his ſubje&; for as the fubject is an- 
ger, how agreeable is his action, which is war ? 
from which every inciden aritcs, and to which 
every epiſode immediately relates. Thirdly, is 
© manners, which Ariſtotle places ſecond in hs de- 
ſcription of the ſeveral parts of tragech, and 
* which he ſays are included in the action; 1 am 
„at a lots whether I ſhould rather ad ire the ex- 
atneſs of his judgement in the nice diſtinction, 
or the immeniny of his imagination in their va- 
riety. For, as to the former of theſe, how ac- 
curately is the ſedate injured reſentment of Achil- 
les diſtinguiſhed from the hot inſulting pathon of 
Agamemnon? How widely doth the brutal cou- 
rage of Ajax differ from the amiable bravery of 
Diomedes; and the wifdom of Neſtor, which is 
the reſult of long reflection and experience, from 
the cunning of U lyſſes, the effect of art and ſub- 
tiliy only? If we confider their variety, we may 
cry out with Ariſtotle, in his 24th chapter, that 
no part of this divine poem 1s deſtitute of man- 
ners, Ipdeed I might affirm, that there is ſcarce 
a character in human nature untouched in ſome 
part or other, And as there is no paſſion which 
de is not able to deſcribe. ſo is there none in his 
reader which he cannot raiſe. If he hath any 

ſuperior excellence to the reſt, I have been incli- 
ned to fancy it in the pathetic. I am ſure I ne- 
ver read with dry eyes the two epiſodes where 
Andromache is introduced, in the former la- 
' menting the danger, and in the latter the death 
ot Hector. The images are fo extremely tender, 
n theſe, that I am convinced the poet had the 
« worthic{t 


— 
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% worthieſt and beſt heart imaginable, Nor can 
help obſerving how Sophocles falls ſhort of H 
© beautics of the original, in that imitation of 1, MY” 
« diſſuaſive ſpecch of Andromache, which he hi 
* put in the mouth of Tecmeſſa; and yet Soph 
© cles was the greateſt genius who ever wrotc H 
& gedy, nor have any of his ſucceſſors in that art - 
* that is to ſay, neither Euripides nor Sencca th r 
te tragedian, been able to aome near him. As u 5 
his ſentiments and diction, I need ſay nothing; 
© the former are particularly remarkable for tl I 
* utmoſt perfection on that head, namely, pro A 

«« pricty; and as to the latter, Ariſtotle, whon . 
* doubtleſs you have read over and over, is ve * 
% diffuſe. I ſhall mention but one thing mog 
* which that great critic, in his diviſion of trage * 
dy, called Opſis, or the ſcenery, and which is i .. 
proper to the epic as to the drama, with this 01] - 
© ference, that in the former it falls to the ſhare * 
the poet, and in the latter to that of the pain 
„But did ever painter imagine a ſcene like chu. 
e the 13th and and 14th lliad ? where the read p. 
5 ſecs at one view the proſpect of Troy, with 1 _ 
* army drawn up before it; the Grecian arm _ 
„camp, and flect; Jupiter ſitting on Mount e 
«© with his head wrapt in a cloud, and a thu gu 
** bolt in his hand, looking towards Thrace; Nel 

„tune driving through the ſea, which divides 0887 _ 
each fide to permit his paſſage, and then ſcaungy - 
* himſelf on Mount damos; the heavens opent * 0 
and the deitics all ſeated on their thrones, un. 
* is ſublime! this is poetry!“ Adams then r ora 
out a hundred Greek verſes, and with ſuch a voy . 
emphaſis, and action, that he almoſt frightened "M 
women; and as for the gentleman, he was ſo r. 


from entertaining any farther ſuſpicion of Adam 
that he now doubted whether he had not a bilki 
in his houſe. He ran into the moſt extravag! 
encomiums on his learning; and the goodneis 
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bis heart began to dilate to all the ſtrangers. . He 
aid he had great compaſſion for the poor young 
doman, who looked pale and faint with her jour- 
cy; and in truth he conceived a much higher o- 
pinion of her quality than it deſerved. He ſaid, 
be was ſorry he could notwggcommodate them all: 
hut, if they were contented with his fire-ſide, he 
rould fit up with the men; and the young woman 
icht if the pleaſed, partake his wife's bed, which 
e adviſed her to; for that they muſt walk upwards 
ff a mile to any houſe of entertainment, and that 
ot very good neither, Adams, who liked his ſeat 
is ale, his tobacco, and his company, perſuaded 
znny to accept this kind propoſal, in which ſoli— 
tation he was ſeconded by Joſeph. Nor was ſhe 
ery difficultly prevailed on; for the had ſlept little 
be laſt night, and not at all the preceding; fo that 
pre itſelf was ſcarce able to keep her eyes open any 
nger, The offer being therefore kindly accepted, 
he good woman produced every thing eatable in 
er houſe on the table, and the gueſts being hearti- 
invited, as heartily regaled themſelves, eſpecial- 
Parſon Adams. As to the other two, they were 
xamples of the truth of that phyſical obſervation, 
hat love, like other ſweet things, is no whetter of 
he ſtomach, 
Supper was no ſooner ended, than Fanny, at her 
wn requeſt, retired, and the good woman bore 
er company. The man of the houſe, Adams, and 
oleph, who would modeſtly have withdrawn, had 
ot the gentleman inſiſted on the contrary, drew 
ound the fire-ſide, where Adams (to uſe his own 
ords) repleniſhed his pipe, and the gentleman 
oduced a bottle of excellent beer, being the beſt 
quor in his houſe. | | . 
The modeſt behaviour of Joſeph, with the grace- 
incls of his perſon, the character which Adams 
weſof him, and the friendſhip he ſeemed to en- 
tn for him, began to work on the gentleman's at- 
dions, and raiſed in him a curioſity to know the 
fingularity 
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ſingularity which Adams had mentioned in his hi. 
ſtory, This curioſity Adams was no ſooner inform. 
ed of, than, with Joſeph's conſent, he agreed 10 


gratify it, and accordingly related all he kney, with . 
as much tenderneſs as was poſſible for the character 
of Lady Booby; res with the long, 8 
faithful, and mutual pathon between him and Fanny, 
not concealing the meanneſs of her birth and educz. an 
tion. Theſe latter circumſtances entirely cured 1 48 
jealouſy which had lately riſen in the gentleman' bly 
mind, that Fanny was the daughter of ſome perſon wh 
of faſhion, and that Joſeph had run away with her, He 
and Adams was concerned in the plot. He was now Int 
enamoured of his gueſts, drank their healths with of 
great chearfulneſs, and returned many thanks tg ful 
Adams, who had ſpent much breath; for he was a gui 
circumſtantial teller of a ſtory. inte 
Adams told him it was now in his power to re- the 
turn that favour ; for his extraordinary goodnels, ru 
as well as that fund of literature he was maſter of“, nat 
which he did not expect to find under ſuch a root cer 
had raiſed in him more curioſity than he had evc ſuc 
known. Therefore, ſaid he, if it be not too trou ter 
ſome, Sir, your hiſtory, if you pleaſe. dar 
The gentleman anſwered, he could not refuſ 1h 
him what he had ſo much right to inſiſt on; a une 
after ſome of the common apologies, which are the I 
uſual preface to a ſtory, he thus began. dea 
Im; 
* The author hath by ſome been repreſented to have mode a blat * . 
der here: for Adams had indeed ſhewn ſome learning, (lay they J 
perhaps all the author bad: but the gentleman hach ſhewu none, un qua 
Tos bis approbation of Mr, Au ams be ſuch : but ſurely it won « br pre life. 
poſte ous in him to call it ſo. I have, ho«ever, voti hing ſor 
this cri ic ſm, which I am told came from the mouth of a great 078 
tor in a public coffee houſe, leit this blunder as it ſtood inthe fs ate 
dition. I will not have the vanity to apply to any thing in this wot ner 
the obſervation which M. Dacier makes in her preface to er An kin, 
Rophanes : „ Te tiens pour une mexime confſt-nte, qu une dead mh 
* mediocre plait plus gencralement qu'une beaute fans detau t. M Cate 
Congreve hath made ſuch another blunder in his Love for Lag YOu 
where Tattle tells Miſs P ue, She would «imire him as much for tl \ 


beau.y he commends in her, as if he himſelf was poſſeſſed of it 
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HA. II. 
lu which the gentleman relates the hiſtory his life, 


R, I am deſcended of a good family, and was 
born a gentleman, My education was liberal, 

ind at a public ſchool, in which I procced d fo far 
as to become maſter of the Latin, and to be tolera» 
bly verſed in the Greek language. My father died 
when I was ſixteen, and left me maſter of myſelf. 
He bequeathed me a moderate fortune, which he 
intended I ſhould not receive till I attained the age 
of twenty-five; for he conſtantly aſſerted, that was 
full early enough to give up any man entirely to the 
guidance of his own difcretion, However, as this 
intention was ſo obſcurely worded in his will, that 
the lawyers adviſed me to conteſt the point with my 
truſtees ; I own I paid fo little regard to the incli- 
nations of my dead father, which were ſufficiently 
certain to me, that I followed their advice, and ſoon 
ſucceeded ; for the truſtees did not conteſt the mat- 
ter very obſtinately oh their ſide, Sir, (faid A- 
dams), may I crave the favour of your name ?,” 
The gentleman anſwered, His name was Wilton, 
and then proceeded; 

I ſtayed a very little while at ſchool after his 
death; for being a forward youth, I was extreme] 
mpatient to be in the world; for which I thought 
my parts, knowledge, and manhood thoroughly 
qualified me. And to this carly introduction into 
lite, without a guide, I impute all my future mis- 
fortunes; for beſides the obvious milchicfs which 
end this, there is one which hath not been ſo ge- 
nerally obſerved, The firſt impreſſion which man- 
kind receives of you will be very difficult to eradi- 
cate. How unhappy, therefore, muſt it be to fix 
four character in life, before you can poſſibly know 

Vox. II. 'T irs” 
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its value, or weigh the conſequences of thoſe actiom 
which are to eſtabliſh your future reputation ? 

A little under ſeventeen I left my fchocl, and 
went to London, with no more than fix pounds in 
my pocket, A great ſum as I chen conceived, and 
which I was afterwards ſurpriſcd to find ſo ſoon 
conſumed. 

The character I was ambitious of attaining waz 
that of a fine gentleman, the ſirſt requiſites to which 
I apprehended were to be ſupplied by a tailor, x 
periwig-maker, and ſome ſew more tradeſmen, who 
deal in furniſhing out the human body, Notwich 
ſtanding the lowneſs of my purſe, I found credit 
with them more eaſily than I expected, and was ſoon 
equipped to my with, This, I own, then agrccably 
ſurpriſed me; but I have ſince learned, that it is 1 
maxim among many tradeſmen at the polite end of 
the town, to deal as largely as they can, reckon as 
high as they can, and arreſt as ſoon as they can, 


The next qualifications, namely dancing, fencing, rir 
riding the great horſe, aud muſic, came into ny 
head: but as they required expence and time, I com- 70 
forted myſelf, with regard to dancing, that I had of 
learned a little in my youth, and could walk a mi pa 
1\net gentecly enough; as to fencing, I thought plc 
my good humour would preſerve me from the dun- tin 
ger of a quarrel; as to the horſe, I hoped it would an. 


not be thought of; and for muſic, I imagined | 
could eaſily acquire the reputation of it; for I hid 
heard ſome of my ſchool-fellows pretend to know: 
ledge in operas, without being able to ſing or play 
on the fiddle, 

Knowledge of the town ſeemed another ingre- 
dient; this I thought I ſhould arrive at by frequent. 
ing public places. Accordingly I paid conſtant at. 
tendance to them all; by which means I was ſoon 
maſter of the faſhionable phraſes, learned to cry 
up the faſhionable diverſions, and knew the names 
aud faces of the moſt fathionable men and women. 


Noting W 
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Nothing now ſeemed to remain but an intrigue, 
which I was reſolved to have immediately: I mean 
the reputation of it; and indeed | was ſo fucceſsful, 
that in a very ſhort time I had halt a dozen with 
the fineſt women in town, 

At theſe words Adams fetched a deep groan, and 
then, bleſſing himſelf, . cried out, Good Lord! 
„ what wicked times are theſe ?” 

Not ſo wicked as you imagine, continued the 
gentleman ; for I afture jou they were all veſtal vir- 
gins for any thing which I knew to the contrary. 
The reputation of intriguing with them was all I 
ſought, and was what I arrived at: and perhaps I 
only flattered myſelf even in that : for very proba- 
bly the perſons to whom l ſhewed their billets, knew 
as well as I that they were counterfeits, and that J 
had written them to myſelf, 

* Write letters to yourſelf!” ſaid Adams, ſta- 
ring. 

6 81e anſwered the gentleman, It is the very er- 
ror of the times. Half our modern plays have one 
of theſe characters in them. It is incredible the 
pains I have taken, and the abſurd methods I em- 
ployed to traduce the character of women of dil- 
tinction, When another had ſpoken in raptures of 
any one, I have anſwered, “ D—n her, the! We 
* ſhall have her at II ——d's very ſoon.“ When 
he hath replied, He thought her virtuous, I have 
anſwered, ** Ay, thou wilt always think a woman 
* virtuous, till ſhe is in the ſtreets ; but you and !, 
* Jack or Tom, (turning to another in company), 
* know better.” At which I have drawn a paper 
out of my pocket, perhaps a tailor's bill, and 
kiſſed it, crying, at the ſame time, © By gad I was 
once fond of her.” | 
Proceed, if you pleaſe, but do not ſwear any 
more,” ſaid Adams. 
vir, ſaid the gentleman, I aſk your pardon. 
Well, Sir, in this courſe of life I continued full 

1 2 three 
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three years, What courſe of life? (anſwers 
Adams) I do not remember you have mention. 
«© ed any.”— Your remark is juſt, ſaid the gentle. 
man, ſmiling, I ſhould rather have ſaid, in this 
courſe of doing nothing. I remember, ſome tim 
afterwards, I wrote the journal of one day, which 
would ſerve, I believe as well for any other, du 
ring the whole time, I will endeavour to repeat i 
to you. 

In the morning I aroſe, took my great ſtick, and 
walked out in my green frock with my hair in pa. 
pers, (a groan from Adams), and ſauntercd abou 
till ten. 

Went to the auction; told Lady — ſhe had 1 
dirty face; laughed heartily at ſomething Captain 
faid ; I can't remember what; for I did not 
very well hear it; whiſpered Lord ; bowed 
to the Duke of —— ; and was going to bid for a 
ſnuff- box; but did not, for fear I ſhould have 
had it, 


From 2 to 4, dreſſed myſelf. A groan, 
4 to 6, dined. A groan, 
6 to 8, Coffee-houſe. 
8109, Drury-Lane playhouſe, 
9 to 10, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
10 to 12, Drawing- room. 
A great groan. 


At all which places nothing happened worth re- 
mark, At which Adams ſaid, with ſome vehemence, 
« Sir, this is below the life of an animal, hardly 
© above vegetation; and 1 am ſurpriſed what could 
lead a man of your ſenſe into it.” What leads us 
into more follics than you imagine, Doctor, an- 
ſwered the gentleman, vanity : for as contemptible 
a creature as I was, and I aflure you, yourſelf can- 
not have more contempt for ſuch a wretch than | 
now hire, T then admired myſelf, and ſhould have 

. deſpiſed 
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deſpiſed a perſon of your preſent appearance (you 
will pardon me), with all your learning, and thoſe 
excellent qualities which 1 have remarked in you. 
Adams bowed, and begged him to proceed, After 
had continued two years in this courſe of life, ſaid 
the gentleman, an accident happened which obli— 
ged me to change the ſcene. As I was one day at 
St. James's coffechouſe, making very free with the 
character of a young lady of quality, an officer of 
the guards, who was preſent, thought proper to 
give me the lie, I anſwered, I might poſſibly be 
miſtaken ; but I intended to tell no more than the 
truth. To which he made no reply, but a ſcorn— 
ful ſneer. After this, I obſerved a ſtrange coldneſs 
in all my acquaintance ; none of them ſpoke to me 
firſt, and very few returned me even the civility of 
abow, The company I uſed to dine with left me 
out, and, within a weck, I found myſelf in as 
much folirude at St. James's, as if I had been in a 
(-lert. An honeſt eldery man, with a great hat 
md long ſword, at laſt told me, He had a compaſ- 
tom for my youth, and therefore adviſed me to 
new the world I was not ſuch a raſcal as they 
thought me to be. I did not at firſt underſtand him; 
but he explained himſelf, and ending with telling 
me, if I would write a challenge to the captain, he 
would, out of pure charity, go to him with it. A 
very charitable perſon truly! cried Adams. I 
lefired till the next day, continued the gentleman, 
o conſider on it; and, retiring to my lodgings, I 
weighed the conſequences on both ſides as fairly as 
could. On the one, I ſaw the riſk of this alterna- 
ure, either loſing my own life, or having on my 
hands the blood of a man with whom I was not in 
the leaſt angry. I ſoon determined, that the good 
which appeared on the other, was not worth this 
hazard. I therefore reſolved to quit the ſcene, and 
preſently retired to the Temple, where I took cham- 
ders, Here I ſoon got a freſh ſet of acquaintance, 

123 who 
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who knew nothing of what had happened to me. 


gue 1 
Indeed they were not greatly to my approbation: 4 
for the beaus of the Temple are only the ſhado o th 
of the others. They are the affectation of affe. ad 
tion, The vanity of theſe is ſtill more ridiculous, ep 
Hf poſſible, thin of the others. Here I met with ratio 
{mart fellows, who drank with Lords they did no or t 
know, and intrigued with women they never ſar ec 


Covent-Garden was now the fartheſt ſtretch of mJ 
ambition, where I ſhone forth in the balconics 1 
the playhouſes, viſited whores, made love to orange. 
wenches, and damned plays. This.career was ſoo 
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ing 
put a ſtop to by my ſurgeon, who convinced me H m 
the necetlity of confining myſelf to my room for cui 
month. At the end of which, having had leiſue is 
to reflect, I reſolved to quit all further converſatio Mad 
with beaus and ſmarts of every kind, and to bat 
void, it poſſible, any occaſion of returning to this vor! 
place of confinement. **I think, (ſaid Adams) he his 
advice of a month's retirement and reflection v lic 
« very proper; but I ſhould rather have expect eum! 
it from a divine than a furgeon.” The gentlemu nd 

ſmiled at Adams's ſimplicity, and without exphin- rade 
ing himſelf farther on ſuch an odious ſubject, wei ue 
on thus: I was no ſooner perfectly reſtored to health erer, 
than I found my paſſion for women, which I was ee 
fraid to ſatisfy as I had done, made me very uncaly Met fl 
determined therefore to keep a miſtreſs. Nor wang 
] long before I fixed my choice on a young wem ich 
who had before been kept by. two gentlemen, andnot! 
to whom I was recommended by a celebrated bad ore 
T took her home to my chambers, and made her le! 
ſettlement during cohabitation, This would per Lou 
Maps have been very ill paid; however, ſhe did none 
ſuffer me to be perplexcd on that account; for been 
fore quarter-day, I found her at my chambers nWlCy d 
too familiar converſation with a young fellow weer. 
was dreſſed like an officer, but was indeed a city's | 
apprentice, Inſtead of excufing her inconſtanci er 
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he rapped out half a dozen of oaths, and, ſnapping 
der fingers at me, ſwore ſhe ſcorned to confine herſelf 
to the beſt man in England, Upon this we parted, 
and the ſame bawd preſently provided her another 
keeper, I was not fo much concerned at our ſepa- 
ration, as J found, within a day or two, I had rea- 
ſon to be for our meeting: for I was obliged to pay 
a ſecond viſit to my ſurgeon. I was now forced to 
o penance for ſome weeks, during which time I 
ontracted an acquaintance with a beautiful young 
girl, the daughter of a gentleman who, after ha- 
ing been forty years in the army, and in all the 
ampaigns under the Duke of Marlborough, died a 
cute nant on half- pay; and had left a widow with 
his only child, in very diſtreſſed circumſtances : they 
had only a ſmall penſion from the government, with 
what little the daughter could add to it by her 
work ; for ſhe had great excellence at her needle. 
This girl was, at my firſt acquaintance with her, 
licitcd in marriage by a young fellow in good cir- 
cumſtances. He was apprentice to a linen-draper, 
and had a little fortune ſufficient to. ſet up his 
trade. The mother was greatly pleaſed with this 
match, as indeed ſhe had ſufficient reaſon. How- 
ever, I ſoon prevented it. I repreſented him in ſs 
bow a light to his miſtreſs, and made ſo good an uſe 
of flattery, promiſes, and preſents, that, not to dwell 
longer on this ſubject than is neceſſary, I prevailed 
vich the poor girl, and conveyed her away from her 
motier! In a word, I debauched her.—( At which 
words Adams ſtarted up, fetched three ſtrides croſs 
lie room, and then replaced himſelf in his chair). 
Tou are not more affected with this part of my ſto- 
than myſelf : I aſſure you, it will never be ſuffi- 
ently repented of in my opinion; but if you alrea- 
ch deteſt it, how much more will your indignation 
de raiſed, when you hear the fatal conſequences of 
his barbarous, this villainovs action! It you ;\icafſe 
Wercfore, I will here defitt,—* By no means, (cries 
ai Adams) 


and other diverſions. She had not lived long! 


in her behaviour; all her modeſty and innocene 
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reſentment, I reſolved to purſue her with all d 
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Adams, ©* go on, I beſeech you; and Heaven gr 
„ you may ſincerely repent of this, and many gt, 
* things you have related.” —I was now, continue 
the gentleman, as happy as the poſſeſſion of a f. 
young creature, who had a good education, and yi 
endued with many agreeable qualities, could mk 
me. We lived ſome months with vaſt fondnck t, 
gether without any company or converſation mc 
than we found in one another: but this could u 
continue always; and tho' I ſtill preſerved a pre 
affection for her, I began more and more to w; 
the relief of other company, and conſequently t 
leave her by degrees, at laſt, whole days to herſel 
She failed not to teſtify ſome uneaſineſs on thoſe oc 
caſions, and complained of the melancholy life 
led; to remedy which, I introduced her into th 
acquaintance of ſome other kept miſtreſſes, wi 
whom ſhe uſcd to play at cards, and frequent pla 
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this intimacy, before I perceived a viſible alteraiig 


vaniſhed by degrees, till her mind became thoroug 
ly tainted. She affected the company of ralces, gar 
herſelf all manner of airs was, never eaſy but abroz 
or when ſhe had a party at my chambers. Shi wi 
rapacious of money, extravagant to exceſs, looſet 
her converſation ; and, if ever I demurred to any( 
her demands, oaths, tears, and fits, were the inn 
diate conſequences. As the firſt raptures of fond 
neſs were long ſince over, this behaviour ſoon 
ſtranged my affections from her; I began to relle 
with pleaſure that ſhe was not my wife, and to cot 
ceive an intention of parting with her; of whicl 
having given her a hint, ſhe took care to prevent 8g .. 
the pains of turning her out of doors, and accord rol 
ingly departed herſelf, having firſt broke open * 
ſcrutoire, and taken with her all ſhe could find n o. 
the amount of about 200 1. In the firſt heat of i 4 
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engeance of the law; but as ſhe had the good 
uck to eſcape me during that ferment, my paſſion 
texwards cooled; and having reflected that I had 
en the firſt aggreſſor, and had done her an injury, 
or which I could make her no reparation, by rob- 
ing her of the innocence of her mind; and hearing, 
the ſame time, that the poor old woman her mo- 
her had broke her heart on the daughter's elope- 
ent from her, I, concluding myſelf her murderer, 
as you very well might,” crics Adams with a 
roan :) was pleaſed, that God Almighty had 
ken this method of puniſhing me, and re- 
lved quietly to ſubmit to the loſs. Indeed 
could wiſh I had never heard more of the poor 
feature, who became in the end an abandoned 
rofiigate ; and, after being iome years a common 
roſtiture, at laſt ended her miſerable life in News 
ue. Here the gentleman fetched a deep ſigh, 
hich Mr Adams echoed very loudly; and both 
pntinued filent, looking on each other for jome 
inutes. At laſt the gentleman proceeded thus ; 
had been perfectly conſtant to this girl during the 
hole time I kept her; but ſhe had ſcarce depart- 
before I diſcovered more marks of her infide- 
to me than the loſs of my money. In ſhort, 
was forced to make a third viſit to my ſurgeon, 
ut of whoſe hands I did not get a haſty diſ- 
arge, 

| now foreſwore all future dealings with the ſex, 
mplained loudly that the pleaſure did not com- 
alate the pain, and railed at the beautiful crea- 
res in as groſs language as Juvenal himſelf for- 
erly reviled them in, 1 looked on all the town 
lots with a deteſtation not eaſy to be conceived; 
ar perſons appeared to me as painted palaces, in- 
ited by diſeaſe and death; nor could their beau- 
make them more deſirable objects in my eyes, 
a gilding could make me covet a pill, or golden 
es a coflin. But though I was no longer the 
| abſolute. 
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abſolute ſlave, I found ſome reaſons to own weil 
ſtill the ſubject of love. My hatred for women 
creaſed daily; and I am not poſitive but time ni 
have betrayed me again to ſome common hatlot, h 
I not been ſecured by a paſſion for the charmiz 
Sapphira, which, having once entered upon, mal 
a violent progreſs in my heart. Sapphira was wi 
to a man of faſhion and gallantry, and one nf 
ſeemed, I own, every way worthy of her affecht 
which, however, he had not the reputation of 
ving. She was indeed a coquette achevee. ** Pr 
© vir, (ſays Adams,) what is a coquette? Ih 
met with the word in French authors, butt 
ver could aſſign any idea to it. I belicre it 
the ſame with une ſotte, Anglice, a fool.“ 8 
anſwered the gentleman, perhaps you are not nu 
miſtaken : but as it is a particular kind of folly 
will endeavour to deſcribe it. Were all creatu 
to beranked in the order of creation, according 
their uſefulneſs, I know few animals that wot 
not take place of a coquette; nor indeed hatht 
creature much pretence to any thing beyond 
ſtin&; for though ſometimes we might imagine 
was animated by the paſſion of vanny, yet far 
greater part of its actions fall beneath even that! 
motive ; for inſtance, ſeveral abſurd geſtures: 
tricks. infinitely more fooliſh than what can bet 
ſerved in the moſt ridiculous birds and beaſts, 1 
which would perſuade the beholder: that the! 
wretch was aiming at our contempt. Indeed itsc 
racteriſtic is affectation, and this led and goven 
by whim only: for as beauty, wiſdom, wit, £0 
nature, politeneſs, and health, are ſometimes 
fected by this creature; ſo are uglineſs, folly, 
ſenſe, ill nature, ill-breeding, and fickneſs, lik" 
put on by it in their turn. Its life is one con 
lie; and the only rule by which you can form 
judgement of them is, that they are never V 
they ſeem. If it was poflible for a coquette to 
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i; not, for if ever it attains this paſſion, the 
daactte ceaſes inſtantly), it would wear the face 
difference, if not of hatred, to the beloved ob- 
&. you may therefore be aſſured, when they en- 
our to perſuade you of their liking, that they 
» indifferent to you atleaſt. And indeed this was 
» caſe of my Sapphira, who no ſooner ſaw me 
the number of her admirers, than ſhe gave me 
bat is commonly called encouragement ; ſhe 
ud often look at me, and when ſhe perceived 
e meet her eyes, would inſtantly take them off, 
corcring at the ſame time as much ſurpriſe and 
otion as poſſible, Theſe arts failed not of the 
ceſs the intended; and as I grew more particu- 
ular to her than the reſt of her admirers, ſhe ad- 
nced, in proportion, more directly to me than to 
e others. She affected the low voice, whiſper, 
„ ſigh, ſtart, laugh, and many other indications 
nation, which daily deceive thouſands. When I 
wed at whilſt with her, the would look earneſtly 
me, and at the ſame time loſe deal or revoke; then 
rſt into a ridiculous laugh, and cry, La! I can't 
im ine what I was thinking of.” To detain you 
lo2ger, after I had gone through a ſufficient 
re of gallantry, as I thought, and was tho- 
guy convinced I had raiſed a violent paſſion in 
miſtreſs, I ſought an opportunity of coming to 
eclairciſſement with her. She avoided this as 
ch as poſſible ; however, great aſſiduity at length 
ſented me one. I will not defcribe all the par- 
lars of this interview; let it ſuffice, that, till 
could no longer pretend not to ſee my drift, 
firſt affected a violent ſurpriſe, and, immediate- 
ſer, as violent a paſſion: ſhe wondered what 
al feen in her conduct, which could induce me 
affront her in this manner; and, breaking from 
tne firſt moment ſhe could, told me, I had no 
Kr way to eſcape the conſequence of her reſent- 
at, chan by never ſeeing, or at leaſt ſpeaking. 
ro 
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to her more. I was not contented wich this 3 
ſwer; I ſtill purſued her, but to no purpoſe, au 
was at length convinced that her hufband hd t 
ſole poſſeſſion of her perſon, and that neither h 
nor any other had made any imprefſion on he 
heart, I was taken off from following this iht 
fatuus by ſome advances which were made meh 
the wife of a citizen, who, tho” neither very youn 
nor handſome, was yet too agreeable to be rejeGte 
by my amorous conſtitution. I accordingly ſoon i 
tisfied her that ſhe had not caſt away her hints 0 
a barren or cold foil : on the contrary, they iq 
ſtantly produced her an eager and defiring lover 
Nor did the give me any reaſon to complain; { 
met the warmth ſhe had raiſed, with equal ardou 
1 had no longer a coquette to deal with, but o 
one who was wiſer than to proſtitute the noh 
paſſion of love to the ridiculous luſt of vanin 
we preſently underſtood one another; and as th 
pleaſures we ſought lay in a mutual pratificatio 
we ſoon found and enjoyed them. I thought ny 
ſelf at firſt greatly happy in the poſſcſſion « 
this new miſtreſs, whoſe fondneſs would ha 
quickly ſurfeited a more ſickly appetite ; but it h 
a different effet on mine; ſhe carried my paſſio 
higher by it than youth or beauty had been avi 
but my happineſs could not long continue unin't 
rupted. The apprehenſions we lay under from 
jealouſy of her huſband, gave us great unealine 
« Poor wretch! I pity him cried Adams.“ 

did indeed deſerve it, ſaid the gentleman); fort 
loved his wife with great tenderneſs; and I aſſ 
you it is a great ſatisfaction to me, that I was g 
the man who firſt ſeduced her affections from hit 
Theſe apprehenſions appeared alſo too well groun 
ed; for, in the end, he diſcovered us, and pr 
cured witneſſes of our careſſes. He then pro 
cuted me at law, and recovered 3000 I. damage 


which much diſtreſſed my fortune to pay: “ 
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what was worſe, his wife being divorced, cane upon 
my hands. I led a very unealy life with her; for 
belides that my paſſion was now much abated, her 
exceſſive jealouſy was very troubleſome. At length 
death rid me of an inconvenience which the conſi— 
deration of my having been the author of her mis- 
fortunes would never ſuffer me to take any other 
method of diſcarding. 

[ now bad adieu to love, and reſolved to purſue 
other leſs dangerous and expenſive plertures, I fell 
into the acquaintance of a ſet of jolly companions, 
who flept all day, and drank all night? fellows who 
might rather be ſaid to conſume time than to live, 
Their beſt converſation was nothing but noiſe ; 
inging, hallooing, wrangling, drinking, toaſting, 
ſ—ving, ſmoaking, were the chief ingredients of 
our entertainment, And yet, bad as they were, they 
were more tolerable than our graver ſcencs, which 
were either exceſſive tedious narratives of dull com- 
mon matters of fact, or hot diſputes about trifling 
matters, which commonly ended in a wager, This 
ay of life the firſt ſerious reflection put a period 
o; and I became member of a club frequented by 
oung men of great abilities, The bottle was now 
nly called in to the aſſiſtance of our converſation, 
nich rolled on the deepeſt points of philoſophy. 
hele gentlemen were engaged in a ſearch after 
uth; in the purſuit of which, they threw aſide all 
ne prejudices of education, and governed them- 
cles only by the infallible guide of human reaſon. 
Inis great guide, after having ſhewn them the falſe- 
wood of that very ancient but ſimple. tenet, that 
here is ſuch a being as a Deity in the univerſe, 
eped them to eſtabliſh in his ſtead a certain rule 


v1! right, by adhering to which, they all arrived at 
ee uimoſt purity of morals. Reflection made me 
Tol 


much delighted with this ſociety, as it had taught 
ne to deſpiſe and deteſt the former. I began now 
o eſtcem myſelf a being of a higher order than I 
VoL,1I. «DU had 
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had ever before conceived, and was the more charm. 
ed with this rule of right, as I really found in ry 
own nature nothing repugnant to it. I held in ui. 
moſt contempt all perſons who wanted any other in. 
ducement to virtue, beſides her intrinſic beauty and 
excellence; and had fo high an opinion of my pre. 
ſent companions, with regard to their morality, tha 
1 would have truſted them with whatever was near. 
eſt and dcareſt to me. Whilſt I was engaged in this 
dcliohitul dream, two or three accidents happened 
ſucceſſively, which at firſt much ſurpriſed me. For 
one of our greateſt philoſophers, or rule of right. 
men, withdrew .imfelf from us, taking with hin the 
wite of one of his moſt intimate friends. Sccondly, 
another of the ſame ſociety left the club without re- 
membering to take leave of his bail. A third ha 
ving borrowed a ſum of money of me, for which | 
received no zecurity, when I] aſked him to repay it, 
abſolutely denied the loan. Theſe ſeveral pradtices, 
o inconſiſtent with our golden rule, made me b. gn 
to ſuſpect its infallibility ; but when I communict- 
ted my thoughts to one of the club, he ſaid. There 
was nothing abſolutely good or evil in iticlf; that 
actions were denominated good or bad by the cir- 
cumſtances of the agent. That peflibly the man 
who ran away with his neighbour's wife, might be 
one of very good inclinations, but over-prevailed on 
by the violence of an unruly paſſion ; and, in othe 
particulars, might be a very worthy member of {6 
ciety: that if the beauty of any woman created! 
him an uneaſineſs, he had a right from Nature te 
relieve himſelf; with many other things, which! 
then deteſted ſo much, that I took leave of the foci 
ety that very evening, and never returned to | 
again. Being now reduced to a ſtate of ſolitude 
which I did not like, I became a great frequenter ol 
the playhouſes, which indeed was always wy fa 
vourite diverſion, and moſt evenings paſſed avi 
two or three hours behind the ſcenes, where I vt 
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with ſeveral poets, with whom I made engagements 
at the taverns. Some of the players were likewiſe 
of our parties. At theſe meetings we were general- 
ly entertained by the poets with reading their per- 
formances, and by the players with repeating their 
parts : upon which occaſions | obſcrved the gentle- 
man who furniſhed our entertainment was com- 
monly the beſt pleaſed of the company ; who, tho? 
they were pretty civil to him to his face, ſeldom 
failed to take the firſt opportunity of his abſence to 
ridicale him. Now TI made ſome remarks, which 
prob ibly are too obvious to be worth relating. Sir, 
« (ſays Adams), your remarks, if you pleaſe.” 
Firit, then, ſays he, I concluded that the general 
obſervation, that wits are molt inclined to vanity, 
is not true. Men are equally vain of riches, 1 
ſtrength, beauty, honours, &c.; but theſe appear Pl 
of themſclves to the eyes of the bcholders, whereas * 
the poor wit is obliged to produce his performance | 
to ſhew you his perfection; and on his readineſs to 
do this, that vulgar opinion, I have before mention- 
ed, is grounded. But doth not the perſon who ex- 
pends vaſt ſums in the furniture of his houſe, or the 
ornaments of his perſon, who conſumes muck time, 
aad employs great pains in dreſſing himſelf, or who 
tninks himſelf paid for ſelf-denial, labour, or even 
iillainy, by a title or a ribbon, ſacrifice” as much to 
vanity, as the poor wit, who is delirous to read vou 
his poem or his play ? My ſecond remark was, thar 
vanity is the worſt of paſſions, and more apt to con- 
taminate the mind than any other; for as ſelfiſhneſs 
s much more general than we pleaſe to allow it; ſo 
it is natural to hate and envy thoſe who ſtand be- 
ween us and the good we deſire. Now, in luſt and 
ambition theſe are few; and even in avarice we find 
many who are no obſtacles to our purſuits: but 
the vain man ſeeks pre eminence; and every thing 
vhich is excellent or praiſe-worthy in another, ren- 
ders him the marks of his antipathy. Adams now 
U 2 began 
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began to fumble in his pockets, and ſoon <i,4 ſho] 
out, Ola! I have it not about me.” Upon thi, ther 
the gentleman aſking him what he was ſearching for; nor 

he ſaid, He ſearched after a ſermon, which he no f 
thought his maſterpiece againſt vanity, * Fy upon that 
it, fy upon it, (cries he), why do I ever lee vl! 
«© that fermon out of my pocket? I wiſh it ws Hence 
within five miles; I would willingly fetch it, cc 
read it to you.” The gentleman anſwered, Thy ace 
there was no need, for he was cured of the paffion. ing! 
And for that very reaſon, (quoth Adams) Iota 
« would read it, for I am confident you would ad: lee 

«© mire it: indeed I have never been a greater ene. facht 
my to any paſſion, than that ſilly one of vanity,” d 
The gentleman ſmiled, and proceeded. - From this bly f 
ſociety I caſily paſſed to that of the gameſters, where WW! tb: 
nothing remarkable happened, but the finiſhing my on 
fortune, which thoſe gentlemen ſoon helped me to great 
the end of, This opened ſcenes of life hitherto un- WM") * 
known ; poverty and diſtreſs, with their horrid train “ A 
of duns, attorneys, bailiffs, haunted me day and nan, 
night. My clothes grew ſhabby, my credit bad, ny Ur 
friends and acquaintance of all kinds cold. In this n 
ſituation, the ſtrangeſt thought imaginable came Her 
into my head; and what was this, but to write a >! 
play? for I had ſufficient leifure; fear of bailiffs ſubſe 
confined me every day to my room; and having al- ſow 
ways had a little inclination, and ſomething of a ved | 
genius that way, I ſet myſelf to work, and within [is 
a few months, produced a piece of five acts, which hat 
was accepted of at the theatre, I remembered to tured 
have formerly taken tickets of other poets for thet Wil") 
benefits, long before the appearance of their per- rat 
formances ; and reſolving to follow a precedent Wil 
which was ſo well ſuited to my preſent circumſtan- I 
ces, I immediately provided myſelf with a large ol 
number of little papers. Happy indeed would be wy 
the ſtate of poetry, would theſe tickets paſs current i 0 


at the bakehouſe, the alebouſe, and the e 
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Mop; but alas ! far otherwiſe ; no tailor will take 
hem in payment for buckram, canvas, ſtay-tape ; 
nor no bailiff for civility- money. They are indeed 
no more than a paſſport to beg with, a certificate 
that the owner wants five ſhillings, which induces 
well-diſpoſed Chriſtians to charity, I now experi- 
enced what is worle than poverty, or rather what is 
the worſt conſequence of poverty, I mean attend- 
ance and dependence on the great. Many a morn- + 
ing have 1 waited hours in the cold parlours of men 
of quality, where, after ſceing the loweſt raſcals in 
ice and embroidery, the pimps and buffoons in 
fihion admitted, I have been ſometimes told, on 
ſending in my name, that my Lord could not poſſi- 
bly ſee me this morning; a ſufficient aſſurance that 
[ ſhould never more get entrance into that houſe, 
Sometimes I have been at laſt admitted; and the 
great man hath thought proper to excuſe himſelf, 
by telling me he. was tied up.“ Tied up, (ſays 
„ Adams), pray What's that?“ Sir, ſays the gentle 
man, the profit which bookſellers allowed authors 
for the bett works, was ſo very ſmail, that certain 
men of birth and fortune, ſome years ago, who were 
the patrons of wit and learning, thought fit to en- 
courage them farther, by entering. into voluntary 
ſubſcriptions for their encouragement. 'Thus Prior, 
Rowe, Pope, and ſome other men of genius, recei- 
re large ſums for their labours from the public, 
This feemed ſo eaſy a method of getting money, 
that many of the loweſt ſcribblers of the times ven- 
tured to publiſh their works in the ſame way; and 
many had the aſſurance to take in ſubſcriptions for 
rat was not writ, nor ever intended, Subſcrip— 
ons in this manner growing infinite, and a kind of 
x on the public, ſome perſons, finding it not ſo 
ealy a taſk to diſcern good from bad authors, or to 
Know what genius was worthy encouragement, and 
hat was not, to prevent the expence of ſubſcribing . 
o 10 many, invented a method to excuſe themſelves - 
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from all ſubſcriptions whatever; and this was to xe. 
ceive a ſmall ſum of money in conſideration of gi. 
ving a larger one, if ever they ſubſcribed ; which 
many have done, and many more have pretended 


che 
f. ſ al 
part 
writ 


to have done, in order to filence all ſolicitation. ual 
"The fame method was likwiſe taken with play. I ref 
houſe tickets, which were no leſs a public grie. non. 
vance; and this is what they call being tied up from had 
ſubicribing. © I can't ſay but the term is apt e. I ap; 
© nough, and ſomewhat typical, (ſaid Adaqs), uli 
for a man of large fortune, who ties himſelf up, me, 

as you call it, from the encouragement of men avs 
of merit, ought to be tied up in reality.“ Well, ſtave 
Zir, ſays the gentleman, to return to my ſtory, rom 
Sometimes J have received a guinea from a man ef 
quality, given with as ill a grace, as alms are gene- duſin 
rally :o the meaneſt, beggar, and purchaſed too with WWiou! 
as much time ſpent in attendance as, if it had been roun 
{ycnt in honeſt indaſtry, might have brought me Mich 
more profit with infinitely more ſatisfaction. After WiWrhc: 
about two months ſpent in this diſagreeable way, in! 
with the utmoſt mortification, when ] was pluming but, 

my hopes on the proſpect of a plentiful harvelt Hel 
from my play, upon applying to the prompter to iu 
know when it came into rehearſal, he informed me Wa al! 
he had received orders from the managers to return Wicop! 
me the play again; for that they could not poſſibly r p< 
act it that ſeaſon, but if I would take it and revile lace 
it againſt the next, they would be glad to ſce it a- ee lo 
gain, I ſaatched it from him with great ind:gna- rc; 
Gon, and retired to my room, where I threw myſt ute 
on the bed in a fit of deſpair.—* You ſhould rather fn 
% have thrown yourſelf on your knees, (ſays 1-WW*p: 
« dams), for deſpair is ſinful.” As ſoon. conti- em 
nucd the gentleman, as I had indulged the firſt tu- WWW d00! 
mult of ny paſtion, I began to conſider coolly what le. 
courſe I ſhould take, in a ſituation without friends Hehe 
money, credit, or reputation of any kind. After onp: 
revolving many thipgs in my mind, I could fc: re vo 


other 
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ether poſſibility of furniſhing myſelf wich the mi 
{rable neceſſaries of life, than to retire to a 
earret near the temple, and commence hackney- 
urter to the lawyers; for which I was well 
:alificd, being an excellent penman. This purpoſe 
I reſolved on, and immediately put it in execu- 
ton. I had an acquaintance with an attorney who. - 
had formerly tranſacted affairs for me, and to him 
] zpplicd : but inſtead of furniſhing me with any 
aiacls, he laughed at my undertaking, and told 
me, He was afraid I ſhould turn his deeds into 
ys, and he ſhould expect to ſee them on the 
ſuge. Not to tire you with inſtances of this kind 
„om others, I found that Plato himſelf did not 
hold poets in greater abhorrence than theſe men of 
dunnels do. Whenever I durſt venture to a coffee- 
houſe, which was on Sundays only, a whiſper ran 
round the room, which was conſtantly attended 
with a ſneer — That's Poet Iii ſon: for I know not 
rhether you have obſerved it, but there is a malig- 
pity in the nature of man, which, when not weeded 
ut, or at leaſt covered by a good education and 
polircneſs, delights in making another uncaſy or 
ilatisfied with himſelf. This abundantly appears 
In all aflemblies, except thoſe which are filled by 
people of faſhion, and eſpecially among the young- 
r pcople of both ſexes, whoſe births and fortunes 
lace them juſt without the polite circles; I mean 
ne lower claſs of the gentry, and the higher of the 
zrcantile world, who are, in reality, the woi ſt bred 
art ok mankind. Well, Sir, whilit I continued in 
his miſerable ſtate, with ſcarce ſufficient buſineſs to 
cep me from ſtarving, the reputation of a poet be- 
ng my bane, I accidentally became acquainted with 
bookſeller, who told me, It was a pity a man of 
learning and genius ſhould be obliged to ſuch a 
heihod of getting his livlihood ; that he had a 
onpaſſion for me, and if I would engage with him, 
would undertake to provide handſomely for me. 
A 
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A man in my circumſtances, as he very well knen 
had no choice. I accordingly accepted his prope. 
ſal, with his conditions, which were none of the 
moſt favourable, and fell to tranſlating with all my 
might. I had no longer reaſort to lament the war 
of buſineſs; for he furniſhed me with ſo much, tha 
in half a year I almoſt writ myſelf blind, I like. 
wiſe contracted a diſtemper by my ſedentary life, i 
which no part of my body was exerciſed but ny 
right arm, which rendered me incapable of writin 
for a long time. This unluckily happened to dan 
the publication of a work, and my laſt performance 
not having ſold well, the bookſeller declined am 
further engagement, and aſperſed me to his bre 
threa as a careleſs idle fellow. I had, however, by 
having half worked and half ſtarved myſelf : 
death, during the time I was in his ſervice, ſaved; 
few guineas, with which I bought a lottery ticket 
reſolving to throw myſelf into Fortune's lap, an 
try if ſhe would make me amends for the injuric 
ſhe had done me at the gaming-table. This pur 
chaſe being made left me almoſt pennyleſs; when 
as if I had not been ſufficiently miſerable, a bali 
in woman's clothes got admittance to my chamber 
whither he was dircCted by the bookſeller. Hear 
reſted me at my tailor's ſuit for thirty-five pounds 
a ſum for which I could not procure bail, and v 
therefore conveyed to his houſe, where I was luck 
ed up in an upper-chamber. 1 had now neither 
health, (for I was ſcarce recovered from my indi 
poſition), liberty, money, or friends ; and had a 
bandoned all hopes, and even the deſire of lite 


„ But this could not laſt long, (ſaid Adams): toy. 
1% doubtleſs the tailor releaſed you the moment Hen 
« was truly acquainted with your affairs, and xn 
© that your circumſtances would not permit you u 
« pay him,” Oh, Sir, anſwered the gentlema pro 


he knew that before he arreſted me: nay, he kne! 


that nothing but incapacity could prevent me pa 
1Ny 
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me my debt; for I had been his cuſtomer many 
wears, had ſpent vaſt ſums of money with him, 
and had always paid moſt punctually in my proſpe- 
tous days: but when I reminded him of this, with 
ifirances that, if he would not moleſt my endea- 
ours, I would pay him all the money I could by 
r utmoſt labour and induſtry procure, reſerving 
ly what was ſufficient to preſerve me alive, he 
alwered, His patience was worn out; that I had 
mt him off from time to time; that he wanted the 
zoney : that he had put it into a lawyer's hands; 
nd if 1 did not pay him immediately, or find ſecu- 
ty, I muſt ly in gaol, and expect no mercy. © He 
may expect mercy, (cries Adams, ſtarting from 
his chair), where he will find none. How can ſuch 
A wretch repeat the Lord's prayer, where the 
word, which is tranſlated, I know not for what 
reaſon, Treſpaſſes, is in the original, Debts ? 
| And as ſurely as we do not forgive others their 
debts, when they are unable to pay them, ſo 
ſurely ſhall we ourſelves be unforgiven, when we 
are in no condition of paying He ceaſed, and 
e gentleman proceeded. While I was in this de- 
lorable ſituation, a former acquaintance, to whom 
had communicated my lottery-ticket, found me 
, and, making me a viſit, with great delight in 
countenance, ſhook me heartily by the hand, 
d wiſhed me joy of my good fortune : “ For, 
(ſays he), your ticket is come up a prize of 
39991,” Adams ſnapt his fingers, at theſe 
ords, in an ecſtaſy of joy; which, however, did 
It continue long: for the gentleman thus proceed- 
. Alas ! Sir, this was only a trick of Fortune to 
Ik me the deeper: for I had diſpoſed of this lot- 
ticket two days before to a relation, who 
VV IF'cd lending me a ſhilling without it, in order 
procure myſelf bread. As ſoon as my friend 
Is acquainted with my unfortunate ſale, he began 
vile me, and remind me of the ill conduct _ 
mize - 
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miſcarriages of my life. He ſaid J was one why 
Fortune could not ſave, if ſhe would; and tha 
was now ruined without any hopes of retrieval, ng 
muſt expect any pity from my friends; that it won 
be extreme weakneſs to compaſlionate the mist 
tunes of a man who ran headlong to his own (4 
ſtruction. He then painted to me, in as lively 
lours as he was able, the happineſs I ſhould ha 
now enjoyed, had I not foolithly diſpoſed of g 
ticket. I urged the plea of neceflity ; but he mz 
no anſwer to that, and began again to revile me, til 
could bear it no longer, and deſired him to fil 
his viſit, I ſoon exchanged the bailiff's houſe { 
a priſon ; where, as I had not money ſufficient 
procure me a ſeparate apartment, I was crouded 
with a great number of miſerable wretches, in co 
mon with whom I was deſtitute of every conte 
ence of life, even that which all the brutes enjo 
wholeſome air, In theſe dreadful circumſtances 
applicd by letter to ſeveral of my old acquaintanc 
and ſuch to whom I had formerly lent money vid 
out any great proſpect of its being returne( 
for their aſſiſtance; but in vain. An excuſe, 1 
ſtead of a denial, was the gentleſt anſwer I receive 
— Whilſt I languiſhed in a condition too horril 
to be deſcribed, and which, in a land of human 
and what is much more, Chriſtianity, ſeems 

ſtrange puniſhment for a little inadvertency and! 
diſcretion ; whilſt I was in this condition, a fc!lo 
came into the priſon, and inquiring me out, de 
vered me the following letter : 


+ Y $ 

ec M* father, to whom you ſold your ticket 
the laſt lottery, died the ſame day in whit 

& it came up a prize, as you have poſhbiy hear 
* and left me ſole heireſs of all his fortune. | 
ce ſo much touched with your preſent circumſtanc 


© and the uneaſineſe you muſt feel at having 
0 
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driven to diſpoſe of what might have made you 
kppy, that I muſt deſire your acceptance of the 
incloted, and am, 
6% Your humble ſervant. 

« HARRIET HEARTY.” 


And what do you think was incloſed ? © don't 
know,” (cried Adams): © not leſs than a 
ouinea, I hope.” —dir, it was a bank note for 
1601 — 200 1, !“ ſays Adams in a rapture.— 
leſs, J affure you, anſwered the gentleman; a 
n I was not half ſo delighted with, as with 
dear name of the generous girl that ſent it me; 
nd who was not only the beſt, but the handſomeſt 
reature in the univerſe; and for whom I had long 
ada paſſion, which I never durſt diſcloſe to her. 
kiſſed her name a thouſand times, my eyes over- 
owing with tenderneſs and gratitude, J repeated — 
ut not to detain you with theſe raptures, I imme- 
ately acquired my liberty, and, having paid all my 
ebts, departed, with upwards of fifty pounds in 
fy pocket, to thank my kind deliver. She hap- 
ned to be then out of town, a circumſtance 
lich, upon reflection, pleaſed me; for, by that 
ears, I had an opportunity to appear before her 
a more decent dreſs, At her return to town, 
thin a day or two, I threw myſelf at her feet 
th the moſt acdent acknowledgments, which 
e rejected with an unfeigned greatneſs of 
ind, and told me, I could not oblige her more 
an by never mentioning, or, if poſlible, think- 
Is on a circumſtance which muſt bring to my mind 


ink on, She proceeded thus: What 1 have 
done is, in my own eyes, a trifle, and, perhaps, 
infinitely leſs than would have become me to do. 
And if you think of engaging ip any buſineſs, 
1 vhere a larger ſum may be ſerviceable to you, I 
not be over-rigid, either as to the ſecurity 

66 or 
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accident that might be grievous to me to 
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* or intereſt,” I endeavoured to expreſs all ix ith 
gratitude in my power to this profuſion of gogg [ 
neſs, though perhaps it was my enemy, and beg; * 
to afflict my mind with more agonies than all | 
miſcries I had underwent; it affected me yi F 
ſeverer reflections than poverty, diſtreſs, 3 4 
priſons united, had been able to make me fe! * 
for, Sir, theſe acts and profeſſions of kin due! © 
which were ſufficient to have rated in a yoo. 0 
heart the moſt violent paſſion of tri-ad{hip x * 
one of the ſame, or to age and ugligcts in Fo 
different ſex, came to me from a wo! aa, uu 
young and beautiful woman, one wile perfectid 8 
I had long known, and for whom 1 ad long confi. \ 
ceived a violent paſſion, tho” with a delpair which: ;,. 
made me endeavour rather to curb and cone 
than to nouriſh or acquaint her with it. In tho: .. 
they came upon me united with beauty, fot:ne(_iſ: | 
and tenderneſs, ſuch bewitching ſmiles——0O M FA 
Adams, in that moment I loſt myſelf; and. for. 
ting our different ſituations, nor conſidering wha ... 
return I was making to her goodneſs, by deſriꝗ n. 
her, who had given me ſo much, to beſtow her al a 
T laid gently hold on her hand, and conveyiny it: 
my lips, I preſſed it with inconceivable ardour WW n 
then, lifting up my ſwimming eyes, I ſaw her f. pi 
and neck overſpread with one bluth : ſhe offered ha 
withdraw her hand, yet not ſo as to deliver it ft .. 
mine, though I held it with the gentleſt force. V ,. 
both ſtood trembling, her eyes caſt on the gro .. 
and mine ſtedfaſtly fixed on her. Good God, . en 
was then the condition of my ſoul ! burning vg in 
love, deſire, admiration, gratitude, and every te © 
der paſſion, all bent on one charming object. Pa 'm 
ſion at laſt got the better of both reaſon and ., 
ſpect ; and, ſoftly letting go her hand, I offre in 
madly to claſp her in my arms: when, a little 19 | 
covering herſelf, ſhe ſtarted from me, ailing u 1, 


2 wil 
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h ſome ſhew of anger, If ſhe had any reaſon to 
pe(t this treatment from me, I then fell proſtrate 
rc her, and told her, If I had oftended, my life 
:5 abſolutely in her power, which I would in any 
mmer loſe for her ſake. * Nay, Madam,” ſaid 
„ you ſhall not be ſo ready to puniſh me, as I 
to ſuffer, I own my guilt. I deteſt the reflec- 
tion that I would have ſacrificed your happineſs 
to mine. Believe me, I ſincerely repent my in- 
gratitude; yet, believe me too, it was my paſſion, 
my unbounded paſſion for you, which hurried 
„me ſo far; I have loved you long and tenderly; 
' and the goodneſs you have ſhewn me, hath in- 
© nocently weighed down a wretch undone before. 
* Acquit me of all mean, mercenary views; and, 
' before I rake my leave of you for ever, which I 
am reſolved inftantly to do, bclieve me, that for- 
tune could have raited me to no height to which 
could not have gladly lifred you. O curſed be 
fortune! Do nor,” ſays ſhe, interrupting 
re with the ſweeteſt voice, © Do not curſe For- 
tune, fince ſhe hath made me happy: and if ſhe 
' hath put your happineſs in my power, I have 
told you, you ſhall aſk nothing in reaſon which 
' I will refuſe.” “ Madam, (ſaid I), you miſ- 
' take me, if you imagine, as you ſeem, my hap- 
© pincls is in the power of Fortune now. You 
have obliged me too much already; if I have 
any wiſh, it is for ſome bleſſed accident, by 
' which I may contribute with my life to the leaſt 
' augmentation of your felicity. As for myſelf, 
the only e I can ever have, will be hear- 
ing of yours; and if Fortune will make that 
complete, I will forgive her all her wrongs to 
me.“ Mou may, indeed, anſwered ſhe ſmil- 
iz, * for your own happineſs muſt be included 
in mine. I have long known your worth; nay, 
J muſt confeſs,” ſaid ſhe, bluſhing, “ I have 
long diſcovercd that paſſion for me you profeſs, 
Vo“. II. X „not- 


„it over again.“ Well, Sir, continned the genie 


ſhould carry on the ſame trade, I readily, and to 
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* notwithſtanding thoſe endeavours, which, I. 
© convinced, were unaffected, to conceal it; and 
* all I can give, with reaſon, will not ſufſice tag 
“ reaſon away,—and now, I believe, you caung 
& all: me what I will deny.” She uttered the{ 
words with a ſweetneſs not to be imagined, I in 
mediately ſtarted ; my blood, which lay freezing 
my heart, ruſhed tumultuouſly through every rein 
I ſtood for a moment filent ; then, flying to her, 
caught her in my arms, no longer retifting,—ar 
ſoftly told her, She muſt give me then herſelf. 
O Sir, —Caa I deſcribe her look? She remaincd | 
lent and almoſt motionleſs, ſeveral minutes, 4 
laſt, recovering herſelf a little, ſhe inſiſted on g 
leaving her, and in ſuch a manner, that I inftant! 
obcyed : you may imagine, however, I ſoon (x 
her again, —But I aſk pardon, I fear I have dad 
ed you too long in relating the particulars of th 
former interview, - “ do far otherwiſe;” ſaid A 
dams, licking his lips, “ that I could willingly he 
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man, to be as ccaciſe as poſſible, within a we 
ſhe conſented to make me the happieſt of man 
kind, We were married thortly after; and when 
came to examine the circumſtances of my wife 
fortune, (which, I do aſſure you, I was not pr 
ſently at leiſure enough to do), I found it amounte 
to about fix thouſand pounds, moſt part of whic 
lay in effects; for her father had been a wine-me 
chant, and ſhe ſeemed willing, if I liked it, that 
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inconſiderately, undertook it; for, not havin 
been bred up to the ſecrets of the buſineſs, an 
endeavouring to deal with the utmoſt honeſty a 
uprightneſs, I ſoon found our fortune in a declinin 
way, and my trade decreaſing by little and littk 
for my wines, which I never adulterated after the 
importation, and were ſold as neat as they ci 


over, were univerſally decried by the * 
| wat 
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hom I could not allow them quite as cheap as 
hoſe who gained double the profit by a leſs price. 
| ſoon began to deſpair of improving our fortune 
ww theſe means: nor was I at all eaſy at the viſits 
ind familiarity of many who had been my acquain- 
ance in my proſperity, but denied and ſhunned 
me in my 2dverlity, and now very forwardly re- 
newed their acquaintance with me. In ſhort, I 
had ſuſñiciently ſeen that the pleatures of the world 
are chiefly folly, and the buſineſs of it moſtly 
knavery ; and both nothing better than vanity : the 
men of pleaſure tearing one another to pieces, 
from the emulation of ſpending money, and the 
men of bufineſs, from envy in getting it. My hap- 
nincſs conſiſted entirely in my wife, whom ] loved 
vith an inexpreſſible fondneis, which was perfect- 
y returned; and my proſpects were no other 
than to provide for our growing family ; for ſhe 
was now big of her ſecond child: I therefore took 
n opportunity to aſk her opinion of entering into 
2 rctired life, which, after hearing my rea- 
Dns, and perceiving my affection for it, the 
readily embraced. We ſoon put our ſmall 
fortune, now reduced under three thouiand 
pounds, into money, with part of which we pur- 
chaſed this little place, whither we retired foon 
atter her delivery, from a world full of buſile, 
noiſe, hatred, envy and ingratitude, to caſe, 
quiet, and love. We have here lived almoſt 
twenty years, with little other converſation than 
our own, moſt of the neighbourhood - taking us 
for very ſtrange people ; the Squire of the parith 
repreſenting me as a madman, and the parſon as a 
Preſbyterian ; becauſe I will not hunt with the 
one, nor drink. with the other. “ Sir, ” ſays 
Adams, © Fortune hath,. I think, paid you all 
her debts in this ſweet retirement,” Sir, replied 
he zentleman, I am thank ſul to the Great Author 
ot all things for the bleſſings I here enjoy. I have 
X 2 the 
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the beſt of wives, and three pretty children, & 
whom I have the true tenderneſs of a parent, hu 
no bleſſings are pure in this world, Within thre, 
years of my arrival here, I loſt my eldeſt {n; 
(Here he fighed bitterly). “ Sir, (ſays Adams 
© we muſt ſubmit to Providence, and cot 
* der death is common to all' We mutt ſub. 
mit, indeed, anſwered the gentleman ; and if be 


had died, I could have borne the loſs with pa- 
tience: but, alas ! Sir, he was ſtolen away from 
my door, by ſome wicked travelling people whom * 
they call Gipſies; nor could J ever, with the mo 
diligent ſearch, recover him. Poor child ! he hid * 
the ſweeteſt look, the exact picture of his mother; wn 
at which fome tears unwittingly dropt from hs 
eyes, as did likewiſe from thoſe of Adams, whoal. 11 
ways ſympathifcd with his friends on thoſe occa- * 
ſions. Thus, Sir, ſaid the gentleman, I have f 
niſhed my ſtory, in which, if I have been too pu- * 
ticular, I aſk your pardon; and now, if un 
pleaſe, I will fetch you another bottle: which pro- . 
poſal the parſon thankfully accepted. 121 
3 

CGE AF.I1V; Wea 

and 

A deſcription of Mr. Vilſan's way , living. d 
tragical adventure of the dg, and other graf bad 
matters. | of | 
HE gentleman returned with the bottle ; and . 
Adams and he fat ſome time ſilent, when e 

the former ſtarted up, and cricd, “ No, that wont is 
* do.” The gentleman enquired into his mean. M 
ing; he anſwered, “ He had been conſidering8.., 
that it was poſſible the late famous King Theo- Il 
„ dore might have been that very ſon whom he! I 
© had loſt; but added, that his age could not any * 


„ {wer that imagination.” However,” (ſays be), 
% God diſpoſes all things for the beſt, and very 
6 probably 
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« probably he may be ſome great man, or duke; 
« and may, one day or other, reviſit you in that 
« capacity.” The gentleman anſwered, he ſhould 
know him amongſt ten thouſand; for he had a 
mark on his left breaſt of a ſtrawberry, which 
his mother had given him by longing tor that 
fruit. 

That beautiful young lady, the Morning, now 
roſe from her bed, and with a countenance bloom- 
ing with freſh youth and ſprightlineſs, like Miſs 
-*, with ſoft dews hanging on her ponting lips, be- 
gin to take her early walk over the eaſtern hills; 
ind preſently after, that gallant perſon the Sun 
ſtole ioftly from his wiſe's chamber to pay his ad- 
dreſſes to her; when the gentleman aſked his gueſt 
it he would walk forth and ſurvey his little garden, 
which he readily agreed to, and Joſeph, at the ſame 
time awaking from a fleep in which he had 
been two hours buried, went with them. No. 
parterres, no fountains, no ſtatues embelliſhed 
this little garden, Its only ornament was a ſhort 
walk, ſhaded on each ſide by a filbert-hedge, with 
a ſmall alcove at one cnd, whiither in hot 
weather the genileman and his wife uſed to retire 
and divert themiclves with their children, Who 
played in the walk before them. But though vanity 
had no votary in this little ſpot, here was varicty 
of fruits, and every ching uſeful for the kitchen, 
which was abundantly ſufficient to catch the admi— 
ration of Adams, who told the gentleman he had 
certainly a good gardener, Sir, anſwered he, that 


a gardener is now before you; whatever you fce 
* here, is the work ſolely of my own hands, 
* hilft I am providing neceſfaries for my table, 
be | likewiſe procure mylelf an appetite for them. In 
n. br ſcaſons, I ſeldom paſs leſs than fix hours of 
ie), e twenty-four in this place, where 1 am not 
cry 


* Whoever the reader pleaſes, 


3 dale ; 
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idle; and by theſe means I have been able to pre. 
ſerve my health ever ſince my arrival here, without 
aſſiſtance from phyſic. Ilither I generally repair 
the dawn, and exerciſe myſelf whilſt my wife 
dreſſes her children, and prepares our breakfaſt; 
after which we are ſeldom aſunder during the re. 
ſidue of the day; for when the weather will not 
permit them to accompany me here, I am uſually 
within with them; for I am ncither aſhamed of 
converſing with my wife, nor of playing with my 
children : to lay the truth, I do not perceive that 
inferiority of underſtanding which the levity of 
rakes, the dulneſs of men of buſineſs, or the au- 
ſterity of the learned would perſuade us of in wo- 
men. As for my woman, I declare 1 have found 
none of my own ſex capable of making juſter ob. 
ſervations on life, or of delivering them more agree- 
ably ; nor do I believe any one poſſeſſed of a faith- 
fuller or braver friend. And ſure as this friendſhip 
is ſweetened with more delicacy and tenderneſs, ſo 
it is confirmed by dearer pledges than can attend 
the cloſeſt male alliance: for what union can be ſo 
faſt, as our common intereſt in the fruits of our 
embraces? Perhaps, Sir, you are not yourſclt 
a father: if you are not, be aſſured you cannot 
conceive the delight I have in my little ones, 
Would you not deſpiſe me, if you ſaw me ſtretch. 
ed on the ground, and my children playing round 
me? © I ſhould reverence the ſight, (quoth 4. 
© dams); I myſelf am now the father of ſix, and 
% have been of eleven, and I can ſay I never ſcourg- 
« ed a child of my own, unleſs as his ſchoolmaſter, 
& and then have felt every ſtroke on my own poſie- 
« riors. And as to what you ſay concerning won en, 
© T have often lamented my own wife did not un. 
% derſtand Greek,” — The gentleman ſmiled, and an- 
ſwered, he would not be apprehended to inſinuate 
that his own had an underſtanding above the cite 
of her family; on the contrary, ſays he, my Har? 
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+; Jaſſure you, is a notable houſewife, and few 
-ntemen's houſekeepers underſtand cookery or 
onlectionary better; but theſe are arts which ſhe 
th no great occaſicn for now; however the wine 
du commended ſo much laſt night at ſupper, was 
of her own making, as is indeed all the liquor in 
my houſe, except my beer, which falls to my pro- 
"ce. “ And I aſſure you it is as excellent, quoth 
Adams, as ever I taſted,” We formerly kept a 
naid-ſervant, but ſince my girls have been growing 
p, the is unwilling to indulge them in idleneſs; for 
x the fortunes 1 ſhall give them will be very ſmall, 
intend not to breed them above the rank they 
e likely to fill hereafter, nor to teach them to deſ- 
e or ruin a plain huſband, Indeed I could with 
man of my own temper, and a retired life, might 
ll to their lot: for I have experienced that calm 
rene happineſs which is ſeated in content, is incon- 
ent with the hurry and buſtle of the world, He was 
roceeding thus, when the littlethings being juſt riſen, 
in eagerly towards him, and aſked him bleſ- 
ng; they were ſhy to the ſtrangers; but the eldeſt 
Kcquainted her father, that her mother and the 
young gentlewoman were up, and that breakfaſt 
as ready. They all went in, where the gentleman 
x ſurpriſed at the beauty of Fanny, who had now 
ecorered herſelf from her fatigue, and was entire- 
clean dreſt ; for the rogues who had taken away 
ter purſe, had left her her bundle. But if he was 
0 much amazed at the beauty of this young crea- 
ure, his gueſts were no leſs charmed at the tender- 
eſs which appeared in the behaviour of the huſ- 
and and wife to each other, and to their children, 
and at the dutiful and affectionate behaviour of theſe 
0 their parents. Theſe inſtances pleaſed the well 
poſed mind of Mr. Adams, equally with the rea- 
lineſs which they expreſſed to oblige their gueſts, 
and their 1 to offer them the beſt of cve- 
bing in the houſe; and what delighted him ill 
more, 
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more, was an inſtance or two of their charity: | 
whilſt they were at breakfaſt, the good woman y 
called forth to aſſiſt her ſick neighbour, which g 
did with ſome cordials made 1or the public use 
and the good man went into his garden at the (x 
time, to ſupply another with ſomething which 
wanted thence ; for they had nothing which tho 
who wanted it were not welcome to. Theſe go, 
people were in the utmoſt chearfulneſs, when the 


heard the report of a gun; and immediately aft, gh 
wards a little dog, the favourite of the eldeſt da ce! 
ter, came limping/in all bloody, and laid hin! WF 
his miſtreſs's feet; the poor girl, who was abou Wl . 
leven years old, burſt into tears at the ſight; 3 [h 
preſently one of the neighbours came in, and inf" 
formed them, that the young ſquire, the ſon of th of 
lord of the manor, had ſhot him as he paſſed lili ” 
ſwearing at the ſame time he would proſecute thi”. 
maſter of him for keeping a ſpaniel ; for that Alt! 
had given notice he would not ſuffer one in the oM© 
riſh. The dog, whom his miſtreſs had taken in” 
her lap, died in a few minutes, licking her ha” 
She expreſſed great agony at his loſs ; and the o 
children began to. cry tor their ſiſter's mis fortu * * 
nor could Fanny herſelf refrain, Whilit rhe fathe C 
and mother attempted to comfort her, Adan A 
graſped his crab- ſtick, and would have ſallied 0 
after the ſquire, had not Joſeph with-held bi N 5 
He could not, however, bridle his tongue. — 4M 
pronounced the word Raſcal with great emphafs Sh 
{aid he deſerved to be hanged more than a highwa 1 
man, and wiſhed he had the ſcourging of him, 1 4 * 


mother took her child, lamenting and carryi 
the dead favourite in her arms, out of the roo! 
when the gentleman ſaid, this was the fecond tim 
this ſquire had endeavourcd to kill the little wretch 
and had wounded him ſmartly once before, adding 
he could have no motive but ill-nature ; for i 
little thing, which was not near as big as one's 1 | 


— ——— 
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ad never been twenty yards from the houſe in the 
x years his daughter had. had it. He ſaid he had 
one nothing to deſerve this ulage : but his father 
1d too great a fortune to contend with, That he 
1525 abſolute as any tyrant in the univerſe, and had 
led all the dogs, and taken away all the guns in 
de neighbourhood ; and not only that, but he 
ampled down hedges, and rode over corn and 
ardens, with no more regard than if they were the 
ichway. © I wiſh I could catch him in my gar- 
den, (fays Adams), though I would rather for- 
give him riding through my houſe, than fuch an 
ill natured act as this.“ 

The chearfulneſs of their converſation being in- 
trupted by this accident, in which the gueſts could 
of no ſervice to their kind entertainer, and as 
de mother was taken up in adminiſtring conſola— 
on to the poor girl, whoſe diſpoſition was too good 
aſtily to forget the ſudden lots of her little favou— 
te, which had been fondling with her a few mi- 
utes be fore; and as Joſeph and Fanny were impa- 
ent to get home and begin thoſe previous ceremo- 
es to their happineſs which Adams had inſiſted on 
ley now offered to take their leave. The gentle- 
in importuned them much to ſtay dinner: but 
hen he found their eagerneſs to depart, he ſum- 
oned his wife; and accordingly having performed 
the uſual ceremonies of bows and curt'fies, more 
ſealant to be ſeen than to be related, they took their 
ave, the gentleman and his wife heartily wiſhing 


them for their kind entertainment. They then 
parted, Adams declaring, that this was the man- 
rin which, the people had lived in the golden 


JT 


gem a good journey, and they as heartily thank- 
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CHAP. V. 


A diſputation on ſchzals, held on the rond between . 
Abraham Adams and Joſeph; and a diſcovery y 
unwcliogme te them both. 


UR travellers having well refreſhed therſ.1yg 
at the gentleman's houſe, Joſeph and Fang 
with ſleep, and Mr. Abraham Adams with ale an 
tobacco, renewed their journey with great alacrity 
and, purſuing the road in which they were dir:4 
ed, travelled many miles before they met with a 
adventure worth relating. In this interval, weh 
preſent our readers with a very curious diſcouiſe, 
we apprehend it, concerning public ſchools, whit 
paſs'd between Mr. Joſeph Andrews and Mr.“ 
braham Adams. 

They had not gone far, before Adams calling 
Joſeph, aiked him if he had attended to che gent 
man's ſtory; he anſwered, to all the former par, 
* And don't you think, (ſays he), he was ava 
& unhappy man in his youth?” „A very unhay 
© py man indeed,” anſwered the other. Joſep! 
* (cries Adams, ſcrewing up his mouth) | ha 
© found it; I have diſcovered the cauſe of all i 
% misfortunes which befel him. A public {choc 
% Joſeph, was the cauſe of all the calamitics whic 
he afterwards ſuffered, Public ſchools are 
„ nurſeries of all vice and immorality. All th 
„ wicked fellows whom I remember at the unixet 
e fity were bred at them, — Ah Lord! I can nt 
*© member as well as if it were but yeſterday, a kn 
© of them; they called them king's ſcholars, I tot 
„ get why—very wicked fellows Joſeph, you mJ 
« thank the Lord you were not bred at a pub 
* ſchool; you would never have preſerve y0 
& virtue as you have. The firſt care | always tk 
«is of a boy's morals ; I had rather he ould 
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; blockhead than an atheiſt or a Preſbyterian. 
What is all the learning in the world compared 
to his immortal ſoul ? What ſhall a man take in 
exchange for his ſoul ! But the maſters of great 
ſchools trouble themſelves about no ſuch thing. 
{| have known a lad of eighteen at the univerſity 
ho hath not been able to ſay his catechiſm; but 
for my own part, I alway ſcourged a lad ſooner 
for miſling that than any other leſſon. Believe 
me, child, all that gentleman's misfortunes aroſe 
from his being educated at a public ſchool,” 

« [t doth not become me, (anſwered Joleph) to 
diſpute any thing, Sir, with you, eſpecially a 
matter of this kind; for to be jure you muſt be 
allowed by all the world, to be the beſt teacher 
* of a ſchool in all our country.” “ Yes, that, 
* (favs Adams), I believe, is granted me; that I 
may without much vanity pretend to—nay, I be- 
 lieve I may go to the next county to: but glori- 
eri non eft meum.” -—— © However, Sir, as you 
'are pleaſed to bid me ſpeak, (ſays Joſeph), you 
(know my late maſter, Sir Thomas Booby, was 
' bred at a public ſcool, and he was the fineſt gen- 
' tleman in all the neighbourkcod. And I have 
' often heard him fay, if he had a hundred boys, 
he would breed them all at the ſame place. It 
vas his opinion, and I have often heard him de- 
* liver it, that a boy taken from a public ſchool. 
and carried into the world, will learn more in one 
'ycar there, than one of a private education will 
in tive, He uſed to ſay, the ſchool itſelf initiated 
him a great way, (I remember that was his very 
' expreſſion) ; for great ſchools are little ſocieties, 
' Where a boy of any obſervation may ſce in epi- 
tome what he will afterwards find in the world 
'at large,” © Hinc illae lachrimae ; for that ve— 
ry reaſon, (quoth Adams), I prefer a private 
' ſchool, where boys may be kept in innocence 
and ignorance ; for according to that fine pallage 
a a 66 in 
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in the play of Cato, the only Engliſh tragedy 
% ever read, 


« If knowledge of the worlil muſt make men vil ait 
* May Juba ever live in ignorance. 


* Who would not rather preſerve the purity of 
„ child, than with him to attain the whole circles 
arts and ſciences; which, by the bye, he n 
« learn in the claſſes of a private ſchool? For 
c would not be vain, but I eſteem my ſelf to be { 
* cond to none, nulli ſecundum, in teaching th 
« things; ſo that a lad may have as much lcarnin 
in a private, as in a public education.” n 
© with ſubmiſſion, (anſwered Joſeph) he mayg 
& as much vice, witneſs ſeveral country g-ntleme 
& who were educated within five miles of thr ov 
« houſes, and are as wicked as if they hi 
„% known the world from their infancy. I remen 
« ber when | was in the ſtable, if a young hore wa 
“ vicious in his nature, no correction would mak 
him otherwiſe. I take it to be equally the far 
„ among men: if a boy be of a miſchievous, vi 
„% ked inclination, no ſchool, tho” ever ſo private 
« will ever make him good; on the contrary, it 
« be of a righteous temper, you may truſt him! 
„London, or wherever elſe you pleaſe, he will! 
« in no danger of being corrupted. Beſides, I hay 
* often heard my maſter ſay, that the Cdilcip!! 
© practiſcd in public ſchools was much better the 
& that in private.“ „% You talk like a jack 
„% napes, (ſays Adams) and ſo did your malic 
„* Diſcipline indeed! becauſe one man ſcourge 
* twenty or thirty boys more in a morning thi 
t another, is he therefore a better difciplinarin 
6 do preſume to confer in this point with all wh 
e have taught from Chiron's timc to this day; al 
if I was matter of ſix boys only, I would prelers 
&« as good diſcipline among them as the maſtere 
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the greateſt ſchool in the world. I ſay nothing, 
young man ; remember, I ſay nothing; but if Sir 
Th himſelf had been educated nearer home, 
e the tuition of ſomebody, remember I 
name nobody, it might have been better for him 
but his father muſt inſtitute him in the know- 
edge of the world! Nemo mortalium omnibus ho- 
"is ſapit.” Joſeph ſeeing him run on in this 
under, aſked pardon many times, aſſuring him 
2 had no intention to offend. * I believe you 
had not, child, (ſaid he), and I am not angry 
with you: but for maintaining good diſcipline ina 
{chool; for this” — And he then ran on as before, 
med all the maſters who are recorded in old 
wks, and preferred himſelf to them all. Indeed, 
this good man had any enthuſiaſm, or what the 
gar call a blind fide, it was this: he thought a 
hoolmaſter the greateſt character in the world, 
nd himſelf the greateſt of all ſchoolmaſters; nei- 
er of which points he would have given up to A- 
under the Great at the head of his army. 
Adams continued his ſubject till they came to one 
the beautifulleſt ſpots of ground in the univerſe, 
was a kind of natural amphitheatre, formed by 
e winding of a ſmall rivulet, which was planted 
th thick woods, and the trees roſe gradually above 
ich other by the natural aſcent of the ground they 
pod on; which aſcent as they hid with their 
Mughs, they ſeemed to have been diſpoſed by the 
gn of the moſt ſkilful planter. The ſoil was 
read with a verdure which no paint could imitate ; 
id the whole place might have raiſed romantic i- 
as in elder minds than thoſe of Joſeph and Fan- 
without the aſſiſtance of love. 
Here they arrived about noon, and Joſeph pro- 
ded to Adams that they ſhould reſt a while in this 
ightful place, and refreſh them ſelves with ſome 
oviſions which the good nature of Mrs. Wilſon 
d provided them with, Adams made no objection 
L. II. * % 
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to the propoſal; ſo down they ſat, and pulling gy 
a cold fowl, and a bottle of wine, they 1 10 
paſt with a chearfulneſs which might hg 
ed the envy of more ſplendid tables. Ii 
omit, that they found among their provi 
paper containing a piece of gold, whiclfAl 
imagining had been put there by miſtake, wd 


have returned back to reſtore it; but he was at l [H 
convinced by Joſeph, that Mr. Wilſon had take 0 
this handſome way of furniſhing them with a i line 
ply for their journey, on his having related the M "" 
ſtreſs which they had been in, when they were r crea 
lieved by the generoſity of the pedlar. Adams {aid mo; 
he was glad to ſee ſuch an inſtance of goodnels, 0 ou 
ſo much for the conveniency which it broug! and 
them, as for the ſake of the doer, whoſe rea on 
would be great in heaven. He likewite comforts vou 
himſelf with a reflection, that he ſhould ſhort rede 
have an opportunity of returning it him: for hn, 
gentleman was within a week to make a journch in of 1 
to Somerſctſhire, to paſs through Adams's par df b 
and had faithfully promiſed to call on him: aci bis 
cumſtance which we thought too immaterial t $00! 
mention before; but which thoſe who have as gte 3! 
an affection for that gentlemen as ourſelves, will MW” 
joice at, as it may give them hopes of ſeeing bim oh 
gain. Then Joſeph made a Fooch on charit Wl \ 
which the reader, if he is ſo diſpoſed, may ſec iy? 
the next chapter; for we ſcorn to betray him 1 ed 
any ſuch reading, without firſt giving him wa“ 
ing. Mal 
reſt 
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3 CHAP. VI. 


1720 5 flions by Foſeph Andrews, with the hunt- 
ing adventure, and Parſon Adams's miraculous e- 


2 
FHAVE often wondered, Sir, ſaid Joſeph, to ob- 


ſerve ſo few inſtances of charity among man- 
kind; for though the goodneſs of a man's heart did 
not incline him to relieve the diſtreſſes of his fellow - 
creatures, methinks the deſire of honour ſhould 
move him to it. What inſpires a man to build fine 
houſes, to purchaſe fine furniture, pictures, cloaths, 
and other things at a great expence, but an ambi- 
tion to be reſpected more than other people? Now, 
vould not one great act of charity, one inſtance of 
redeeming a poor family from all the miſeries of po- 
rerty, reſtoring an unfortunate tradeſman by 5 
of money, to the means of procuring a livelihood 
by his induſtry, diſcharging an undone debtor from 
his debts, or a gaol, or any ſuch like example -of 
wodneſs,” create a man more honour and reſpect 
than he could acquire by the fineſt houſe, furniture, 
pictures, or cloaths, that were ever beheld? For not 
oaly the object himſelf who was thus relieved, but 
all who heard the name of ſuch a perſon, muſt, L . 
magine, reverence him infinitely more than the 
poſſeſſor of all thoſe other things; which, when we 
ſo admire, we rather praiſe the builder, the work- 
man, the painter, the lace-maker, the tailor, and the 
reſt; by whoſe ingenuiiy they are produced, than 
the perſon who by his money makes them his own: . 
For my own part, when I have waited behind my 
lady in a room bung with fine pictures, while I have 
been looking at them I have never once thought of 
their owner, nor hath any one elſe, as | ever ob- 
ſerved ; for when it has been aſked whoſe picture 
that was, it was never once anſwered, the maſter's 
3 ä of - 
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of the houſe, but Ammvconni, Paul Varniſh 
Hannibal Scratchi, or Hogarthi, which I ſuppof 
were the names of the painters ; but if it was afk 
ed who redeemed ſuch a one out of priſon? wh 
lent ſuch a ruined tradeſmaa money to ſet him up 
who cloathed that family of poor ſmall children 
It is very plain what muſt be the anſwer. And be 
tides, theſe great folks are miſtaken, if they im; 
gine they get any honour at all by theſe means; fot 
{ do not remember I ever was with my lady at an 
houſe where the commended the houſe or furniture 
but I have heard her, at her return home, make 
{port and jeer at whatever ſhe had before commend 
ed: and i have been told by other gentlemen inli 
very, that it is the ſame in their families; but I de 
fy the wiſeſt man in the world to turn a truly good 
action into ridicule. I defy him to doit. He wh 
thould endeavour it, would be laughed at himſelf 
inſtead of making others laugh. No body ſcarce 
doth any good, yet they ali agree in praiſing thoſe 
who do. Indeed it is ſtrange that all men fhoul 
conſcnt in commending goodneſs, and no man en 
deavour to deſerve that commendation ; whilſt, on 
the contrary, all rail at wickedneſs, and all are as 
eager to be what they abuſe. 'This I know not the 
reaſon of; but it is plain as day-light to thoſe who 
converſe in the world, as I have done theſe three 
years. Are all the great folks wicked then?“ ſays 
Fanny, To be ſure there are ſome exceptions, an 
{wered Joſeph. Some gentlemen of our cloth re- 
port charitable actions done by their lords and ma- 
ſters ; and I have heard Squire Pope, the great po- 
e:, at my lady's table, tell ſtories of a man that l. 
ved at a place called Rofs, and another at the Bath, 
one Al— Al— I forget his name, but it is in the 
book of verſes: This gentleman hath built up? 
ſtately houſe too, which the Squire likes very wel; 
but his charity is ſeen farther than his houſe, tho 


it ſtands on a hill, ay, and brings him more honour 
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00. It was his charity that put him in the book, 
where the Squire ſays he puts all thoſe who deſerve 
+: and, to be ſure, as he lives among all the great 
xeople, if there were any ſuch, he would know 
them, _— This was all of Mr. Joſeph Andrews' 
ſpcech which I could get him to recollect, which I 
have delivered as near as was poſhble in his own 
words, with a very ſmall embelliſhment. But I be- 
lere the reader hath not been a little ſurpriſed at 
the long ſilence of Parſon Adams, . eſpecially as ſo 
many occaſions offered themſelves to exert his curio- 
ty and obſervation, The truth is, he was faſt a- 
ſep, and had ſo been from the beginning of the 
preceding narrative: and indeed, if the reader con- 
filers that ſo many hours had paſt ſince he cloſed 
his eyes, he will not wonder at his repoſe, though 
tren Henley himſelf, or as great an orator, (if any 
ſuch be), had been in his roſtrum or tub before 
him, 

Joſeph who, whilſt he was ſpeaking, had conti- 
med in one attitude, with his head reclining On 
one fide. and his eyes caſt on the ground, no foon- 
er perceived on looking up, the poſition of Adams, 
who was ſtretched on his back, and ſnored louder 
than the uſual braying of the animal with long 
ears, than he turned towards Fanny, and taking 
her by the hand, began a dalliance, which, though 
onliltent with the pureſt innocence and decency; 
peither he would have attempted, nor ſhe permitted 
fore any witnels, Whilſt they amuſed themſelves 
in this harmleſs and delightful manner, they heard 
pack of hounds approaching in full cry towards 
tem, and preſcntly afterwards faw a hare pop forth 
from the wood, and, croſſing the water, land with- 
na few yards of them in the meadows, The hare 
"as no ſooner on ſhore, than it ſeated itſelf on its 
under legs, and liſtened to the ſound of the pur- 
ners. Fanny was wonderfuliy pleaſed with the little* 


fetch, and. eagerly longed to have it in her arms, 
Y 3 that 
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that ſhe might preſerve it from the dangers whit 
ſeemed to threaten it: but the rational part of th 
creation do not always aptly diſtinguith their friend 
from their focs; what wonder then if this filly cr; 
ture, the moment it beheld her, fled from the friend 
who would have protected it, and traverſing 
meadows again, paſt the little rivulet on the opgt 
ſite fide ? It was however fo ſpent and weak, th; 
it fell down twice or thrice in its way. This a 
ed the tender heart of Fanny, who exclaimed, wit 
tears in her eyes, againſt the barbarity of worryin 
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out 
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a poor innocent defenceleſs animal- out of his H ing 
and putting it to the extremeſt torture for diveiclol: 
ſion. She had not much time to make reflectom hp. 
of this kind; for on a ſudden the hounds ruſh his « 
thro' the wood, which refounded with their throa the!1 
and the throats of their retinue who attended ler 
them on horfaback, The dogs now paſt the rivuleWbou! 
and puriued the footſteps of the hare: five hot ecctee 
men attempted to leap over, three of whom ſucceœ eit 
ed, and two were, in the attempt. thrown from th vi: 
ſaddles into the water; their companions, and th hm 
own horfes too, pri.ceeded after their ſport an 
left their friends and riders to invoke the afſiſtaꝙ bea 
of Fortune, or employ the more active means N 
ſtrength and agility for their deliverance. ] e nen 
however, was no: fo unconcerned on this occaſio ter 
he left Fanny for a moment to herſelf, and ran ef k 
the gentlemen, who were immediately on their fe |; 
ſhaking their ears, and eaſily, with the help of He c 
hand, attained the bank, (for the rivulet was bea 
at all deep); and, without ſtaying to thank tha er; 
kind aſſiſter, ran dripping acroſs the meadow, ca gun 
ing to their brother ſportſmen to ſtop their horde 
but they heard them not. not 
The hounds were now very little be!:ind their pe lay, 
reeling. ſtaggering prey, which fainting almoſt Clays 
every ſtep, crawled thro' the wood, and had alme 2 
, 


got round to the place where Fanny ſtood, when 
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was overtaken by its enemies; and being driven 
out of the covert, was caught, and inſtantiy tore to 
pieces before Fanny's face, who was unable to {lift 
i with any aid more powertul than pity, nor could 
ſhe prevail on Joſeph, who had been himtclf a 
ſport{iman in his youth, to attempt any thing con- 
wary to the laws Ot hunting, in favour of the hare, 
which he ſaid was killed fairly, 

Ihe hare was caught within a yard or two of 
Adams, who. lay aſleep at ſome diltance from the 
bvers ; and the hounds, in devouring it, and pul- 
ling it backwards and forwards, had drawn it fo 
dole to him, that ſome of then, (by miſtake, per- 
haps, for the hare's ſkin) laid hold of the ſkirts of 
his caſſycK : others, at the ſame time, applying 
their tceth to his wig, which he had with a hand- 
kerchie faſtened to his head, began to pull him a— 
bout ; and had not the motion of his body hid more 
effect on him than ſeemed to be wrought by the 
noilz, they muſt certainly have taſted his fleſh, 
which delicious flavour might have been fatal ro 
him: but being rouſcd by theſe tuggings, he in- 
a tanily awaked, and, with a jerk, delivering his 
n bead trom his wig, he with moſt admirable dexicrity 
covered his legs, which now feemed the only 
ol mcmbers he could entruſt his ſafety to Having 
therefore eſcaped likewiſe from at leaſt a third part 
of his caſſock, which he willingly left as his cave 
r ſpoils to the enemy, he fled with the utmoſt ſpeed 
he could ſummon to his aſſiſtance. Nor let this 
nde any detraction from the bravery of his .charac- 
ter; let the number of the enemies. and the ſurpriſe 
In which he was taken, be conſidered ; and if there 
be any modern ſo outrageouſly brave, that he can- 
not admit of flight in any circumſtance whatever, I 
lay, (but I whiſper that ſoftly, and I folcmnly de- 
lire without any intention of giving offence to an 
brave wan in the nation), Ifay, or rather 1 whit. | 
ſr, that he is an ignorant fellow, and hath 1 
re 
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read Homer nor Virgil, nor knows he any thin 
of Hector or Turnus; nay, he is unacquainte 
with the hiſtory of ſome great men living, why 
though as brave as lions, ay, as tigers, have run x 
way, the Lord knows how far, and the Lon 
knows why, to the ſurpriſe of their friends, and 
the entertainment of their enemies. But if perſon 
of ſuch heroic diſpoſition are a little offended 
the behaviour of Adams, we aſſure them they ſh; 
be as much pleaſed at what we ſhall immediatcly re 


late of Joleph Andrews. 'The maſter of the pac NV. 
was juſt arrived, or, as the ſportſmen call it, con W; 
in, when Adams ſet out, as we have before me oss 
tioned. This gentleman was generally ſaid to be WM.” 
great lover of humour; but not to mince the na; 1, 
ter, «ſpecially as we are upon this ſubject, he ex. 
a great Hunter of Men: indeed he had hither . b. 
followed th: ſport only with dogs of his own ſpec e n 
es; for he kept two or three couple of barking. ; 
curs for that ure only. However, as he though g 
he had now found a man nimble enough, he i, 
willing to indulge himſelf with the other ſport e x 
and accordingly crying out, Stole away, encuurailiM;c- 
ged the hounds to purſue Mr. Adams, ſwearing hic! 
was the largeſt jack-hare he ever ſaw: at the (an... 
time hallooing and hooping as if a conquered | dre; 
was flying before him: in which he was imitaQio;; 
by theſe two or three couple of human, or rat\4i's:; 
two-legged curs on horſeback which we have men h. 
tioned before. izht 
Now thou, whoever thou art, whether a muſ en 
or by what other name ſoever thou chuſeſt to Hes 
called, who preſideſt over Biography, and haſt ud 
ſpired all the writers of lives in theſe our times e d. 
Thou who didſt infuſe ſuch wonderful humour 11WWhc+: 
to the.pen of immortal Gulliver ; who haſt cars pit 
fully guided the judgement, whilſt thou haſt *. 
ed the nervous manly ſtyle of thy Mallet : thou v bod 


haſt no hand in that dedication and preface, or tak 
tranſlatio 
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nations which thou wouldſt willingly have ſtruck 
ut of the life of Cicero: laſtly, thou who, with- 
ut the aſſiſtance of the leaft ſpice of literature, 
md even againſt his inclination, haſt, in ſome pa» 
s of his book, forced Colley Cibber to write En- 
liſh; do thou affiſt me in what I find myſelf un- 
qual to: do thou introduce on the plain the young, 
he gay, the brave Joſeph Andrews, whilſt men 
|| view him with admiration ard envy ; tender 
irgins with love and anxious concern for his ſafe- 


No ſooner did Joſeph Andrews perceive the di- 
refs of his friend, when firſt the quickſcenting 
logs attacked him, than he graſped his cudgel in 
is right hand, a cudgel which his father had 
his grandfather, to whom a mighty ſtrong man 
Kent had given it for a preſent in that day when 
e broke three heads on the ſtage. It was a cudgel 
mighty ſtrength and wonderful art, made by 
ne of Mr. Deard's beſt workmen, whom no other 
rtifcer can equal; and who hath made all thoſe- 
licks which the beaus have lately walked with about 
e Park in a morning: but this was far his maſter- 


iece; on its head was ingraved a noſe and chin, 


hich might have been miſtaken for a pair of nut- 
nckers, The learned have imagined it deſigned 
d repreſent the Gorgon ! but it was in fact copied 
om the face of a certain long i ngliſh baronet of 
finite wit, humour, and gravity. He did intend 
d have ingraved here many hiſtories : as the firſt 
ght of Captain B 's play, where you would have 
en critics in embroidery tranſplanted from the 
mes to the pit, whoſe ancient inhabitants were ex- 
td 10 the galleries, where they played on catcalls, 
le did intend to have painted an auction- room, 
here Mr. Cock would have appeared aloft in his 
uit, trumpeting forth the praiſes of a China ba- 
n, and with aſtoniſhment wondering that ** No- 
body bids more for that fine, that ſuperb” ps x 
| — 
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He did intend to have engraved many other thingy 
but was forced to leave all out for want of room, 
No ſooner had Joſeph graſped his cudgel in hi 
hands, than lightning darted from his eyes ; ay 
the heroic youth, ſwift of foot, ran with the yt 
moſt ſpeed to his friend's aſſiſtance, He overtook 
him juſt as Rockwood had laid hold of the ſkirt o 
his caſſock, which being torn, hung to the ground 
Reader, we would make a ſimile on this occaſion 
but for two reaſons; the firſt is, it would interrup 
the deſcription, which ſhould be rapid in th 
part; but that doth not weigh much, many prece 
dents occurring for ſuch an interruption : ihe ſe 
cond, and much the greater reaſon is, that we coul 
find no ſimile adequate to our purpoſe : for indeed 
what inſtance could we bring to ſet before our rea 
der's eyes at once the idea of friendſhip, courag 
ud, beauty, ſtrength and fſwiftneſs ; all whicl 
blazed in the perſon of Joſeph Andrews. Let tho 
therefore that deſcribe lions and tigers, heroes here 
cer than both, raiſe their poems or plays with the 
fimile of Joſeph Andrews, who is himſelf above 
reach of any ſimile. 

Now Rockwood had laid fait hold on the pa 
ſon's ſkirts, and ſtopt his flight; which Joſeph ne 
ſoon-r perceived, han he levelled his cudyel at hi 
head, and 14id him ſprawling, Jowler and Ring 
wood then fell on his great coat, and had unvount 

edly brought him to the ground, had not Joteph 
Tollecting all his force, given Jowler ſuch a rap of 
the back, that, quitting his hold, he ran howling 0 
ver the plain : a harder fate remained for thee, 
Ringwood; Ringwood the beſt hound that cet 
— a hare, who never threw his tongue bu 
where the ſcent was undoubtedly true; good at tral 
ting; and ſure in a highway, no babbler, no over 
runner, reſpected by the whole pack, who, when! 
ever he opened, knew the game was at hand: h 


fell by the ſtroke of Joſeph ! Thunder and * | 


may 


nate 
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and Wonder and Blunder, were the next victims of 
tiewrath, and meaſured their lengths on the ground. 
Then Fairmaid, a bitch which Mr. John Temple 
had bred up in his own houſe, and fed at his own 
able, acd lately ſcnt the Squire fifty miles for a 
reſent, ran fiercely at Joſeph, and bit him by the 
Eg; no dog was ever fiercer than ſhe, being de- 
ended from an Amazonian breed, and had wor- 
ried bulls in her own country, but now waged an 
yaequal fight; and had ſhared the fate of thoſe we 
have mentioned before, had not Diana (the reader 
may believe or not as he pleaſes), in that inſtant 
nterpoſed, and in the ſhape of the huntſman 
hatched her favourite up in her arms. 

The parſon now faced about, and with his crab- 
ick felled many to the earth, and ſcattered others, 
fill he was attacked by Cæſar and pulled to the 
mound. Then Joſeph flew to his reſcue, and with 
ſuch might fell on the victor, that, O eternal blor 
o his name | Cæſar ran yelping away. 

The battle now raged with the moſt dreadful 
violence, when, lo! the huntſman, a man of years 
and dignity, lifted his voice, and called his hounds 
from the fight; telling them in a language they 
underſtood, that it was in vain to contend longer; 
for that Fate had decreed the victory to their cne- 
ov nies. 

Thus far the muſe hath, with he: uſual dignity, 
related this prodigious battle a batri- we apprehend 
never equalled by any poct, romance or life-writer 
rhatever, and having brought it to a conciufion, 
be ceaſed : we ſhall therefore proceed in. our or- 
linary ſtyle with the continuation of this hiſtory, 
The Squire and his companions, whom the figure 
of Adams, and the gallantry of Joſeph, had firſt 
row into a violent fit of laughter, and who had 
ditherto beheld the engagement with more delight 
than any chace, ſhooting match, race, cock-figbting, 
bull or bear-baiting had ever given them, began 
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thit it was the ſureſt way to ſpoil them, to make 
them follow vermin, inſtead of ſticking to a hare. 
The Squire being informed of the little miſchief 
that had been done, and perhaps having more miſ- 
chicf of another Kind in his head, accoſted Mr. 
Adams with a more favourable aſpect than before: 
he told im he was ſorry for what had happened; 
that he had endeavoured all he could, to prevent it 
the moment he was acquainted with his cloth, and 
greatly commended the courage of his ſervant; for 
o he imagined Joſeph to be. He then invited Mr. 
Adams to dinner, and defired the young woman 
night come with him. Adams refuſed a long 
yhile; but the invitation was repeated with ſo 
nuch earneſtneſs and courteſy, that at length he 
vas forced to accept it. His wig and hat, and o- 
ther ſpoils of the field being gathered together by 
ſoſeph, (for otherwiſe probably they would have 
been forgotten), he put himſelf into the beſt order 


lhe could; and then the horſe and foot moved for- 


ard in the ſame pace towards the Squire's houſe, 
yhich ſtood at a very little diſtance. 

Whilſt they were on the road, the lovely Fanny 
atracted the eyes of all; they endeavoured to out- 
ze one another in encomiums on her beauty; 
which the reader will pardon my not relating, as 
hey had not any thing new or uncommon in them; 
hb muſt he likewiſe my not ſetting down the many 
turious jeſts which were made on Adams; ſome of 
them declaring that parſon-hunting was the beſt 
port in the world; others commending his ſtand- 
ug at bay, which they ſaid he had done as well as 
wy badger ; with ſuch like merriment, which. 
bough it would ill become the dignity of this biſ- 
ory, afforded much laughter and diverſion to the 
Nuire and his facetious companions, 
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under the care of his mother and a tutor, who ha 


him, became his companion, not only at theſe 
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A ſcene of roofting, very nicely adapted to the jr 
ſent taſte and times, 


THEY arrived at the Squire's houſe juſt as hi 
dinner was ready, A little diſpute aroſe o 
the account of Fanny, whom the Squire, who wy; 
a batchelor, was deſirous to place at his own table 
but ſhe would not conſent, nor would Mr. Ada 
permit her to be parted from Joſeph; ſo that 
was at length with him conſigned over to d 
kitchen, where the ſervants were ordered to mak 
him drunk ; a favour which was likewiſe intend 
for Adams; which delign being executed, the Squi 
thought he ſhould eaſily accomplith what he had 
when he firſt ſaw her, intended to perpetrate vi 
Fanny. | 
It may not be improper before we proceed farther 
to open a little the character of this gentlemar 
and that of his friends. The maſter of this houſe 
then, was a man of a very conſiderable fortune, 
bachelor, as we have ſaid, and about forty years 
age: he had been educated (if we may oh the en 
preſſion) in the country, and at his own home 
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orders never to correct him, nor to compel him 
learn more than he liked, which it ſeems was ve 
little, and that only in his childhood; for from: 
age of fifteen he addicted himſelf entirely to hunt 
ing, and other rural amuſements, for which! 
mother took care to equip him with horſes, hound 
and all other neceſſaries; and his tutor, endearout 
ing to ingratiate himſelf with his young pupil, vi 
would, he knew, be able handſomely to provide tc 


erciſes, but likewiſe over a bottle; which the youn 
Squire had a very early reliſh for, At the age 
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of twenty his mother began to think ſhe had not 
filled the duty of a parent; ſhe therefore re- 
{ved ro perſuade her ſon, if poſſible, to that which 
he imagined would well ſupply all that he might 
have learned at a public ſchool or univerſity : this 
s what they commonly call travelling; which, 
with the help of the tutor, who was fixcd on to 
nend him, the eafily ſucceeded in. He made in 
three years the tour of Europe, as they term it, and 
returned home well furniſhed with French cloaths, 
phraſes, and ſervants, with a hearty contempt for 
his own country ; eſpecially what had any ſavour 
of the plain ſpirit and honeſty of our anceſtors. 
His mother greatly applauded herſelf at his return; 
and now being maſter of his own fortune, he ſoon 
procured himſelf a feat in parliament, and was in- 
the common opinion one of the fineſt gentlemen 
of his age: but what diſtinguiſhed him chiefly, was 
1 ſtrange delight which he took in every thing. 
which is ridiculous, odious, and abſurd in his own 
ſecies, ſo that he never choſe a companion with- 
cut one or more of theſe ingredients, and thoſe who - 
rere marked by nature in the moſt eminent degree 
with them, were moſt his favourites; if he ever 
found a man who either had not, or endeavourcd 
o conceal theſe imperfections, he took great pleu- 
ſure in inventing methods of forcing him into ab- 
ſurdities which were not natural to him, or in draws : 
ng forth and expoſing thore that were; for which 
purpoſe he was always pvovided with a ſet of fel- 
bys whom we have before called curs, and who 
td indeed no great honour to the canine kind: 
hieir bufineſs was to hunt out and diſplay every 
ling that had any favour of the abovementioned 
qualities, and eſpecially in the graveſt and beſt 
characters: but if they failed in their ſearch, they 
nere to turn even Virtue and Wiſdom themſelves 
mo ridicule, for the diverſion of their maſter and 
keder, Th: gentlemen of cur-like- diſpoſition, 
n Who 
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who were now at his houſe, and whom he b. 
brought with him from London, were an old hate 


pay officer, a player, a dull poet, a quack-doctoe 
a ſcraping lidler, and a lame German dancing-m His 
ſter. W. 
As ſoon as dinner was ſerved, while Mr. Adam 
was ſaying grace, the captain conveyed his chair fro, In 
behind him; ſo that when he endeavoured to ſe; Bu 
himſelf, he fell down on the ground, and thus com To 
pleated joke the firſt, to the great entertainment o Co 
the whole company. The ſecond joke was perform Fo; 
ed by the poet, who ſat next him on the other ſide 
and took an opportunity, while poor Adams w: At 
reſpectfully drinking to the maſter of the houſe, Mig. 
overturn a plate of ſoup into his breeches; whicMMrathc: 
with the many apologies he made, and the parſon end. 
gentle anſwers, cauſed much mirth in the companyMtte p- 
Joke the third was ſerved up by one of the waiting ere 
men, who had been ordered to convey a quantity ofctlc< 
gin into Mr. Adams's ale, which he declaring torre! 
the beſt liquor he ever drank, but rather too ri was 
of the malt, contributed again to their laughter. M lent. 
Adams, from whom we had moſt of this relation bro 
could not recollect all the jeſts of this kind practiſ de 
cn him, which the inoffenſive diſpoſition of his he 
heart made him ſlow in diſcovering ; and indeed v 
had it not been for the information which we re och 
ceived from a ſervant of the family, this part of oui Pilling 
hiſtory, which we take to be none of the leaſt cuiWnd t] 
rious, muſt have bcen deplorably imperfect; th ich 
we mult own it probable, that ſome more jokes ve ulled 
(as they call it) cracked during their dinner; fd 
we have by no means been able to come at the xn aten 
ledge of them, When dinner was removed, the re 
poet began to repeat ſome verſes, which he ſa hac 
were made extempore. The following is a copy o de 
them, procurcd with the greateſt difficulty. 
YA 
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An extempore Pok Mu on Parſon Adams. 


Did ever mortal ſuch a parſon view, 

His caſſock old, his wig not over new? 

Well might the hounds have him for fox miſta- 
ken, 

In ſmell more like to that than ruſty bacon *. 

But would it not make any mortal ſtare, 

To ſee this parſon taken for a hare. 

Could Phoebus err thus groſsly, even he 

For a good player might have taken thee, 


At which words the bard whip'd of the player's 
g, and received the approbation of the company, 
rather perhaps for the dexterity of his hand than his 
head, The player, inſtead of retorting the jeſt on 
he poet, began to diſplay his talents on the ſame 
ſehject. He repeated many ſcraps of wit out of plays, 
ciletting on the whole body of the clergy, which 
ere received with great acclamations by all preſent. 
was now the dancing-maiter's turn to exhibit his 
llents : he therefore, addreſſing himſelf to Adams | 
broken Englith, told him, He was a man very well 1 
nade for de dance. and he ſuppoſe, by his walk, = 
lat he had learn of ſome great maſter, He ſaid, it | 
nas ver pretty quality in clergyman to dance; and - | | 
oncluded with defiring him to dance a minuet ; - | 
fling him, His caſſock would ſerve for petticoats; 
nd that he would himſelf be his partner. At 
ach words, without waiting for an anſwer, he 
pulled out his gloves, and the fiddler was preparing 
is fiddle. The company all offered the dancing- 
aſter wagers that the parſon outdanced him, which 
e refuſed, ſaying, © He believed ſo too; for he 
had never ſeen any man in his life who looked 
de dance ſo well as de gcntleman:” He then 


An hsunds that will hunt fox or other vermin, nil hunt s piece 
#I'y bac en crailed on the ground, 
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ſtepped forward to take Adams by the hand, whi, 
the latter haſtily withdrew, and at the ſame time 
clenching his faſt, adviſed him not to carry the jest 
too far, tor he would not endure being put upon, 
The dancing-maſter no ſooner ſaw the fiſt than he 
prudently r<tired out of its reach, and ſtood aloof 
mimicking Adams, whoſe eyes were fixed on him 
not gucſling what he was at, but to avoid his lay 
ing hold on him, which he had once attempted, [a 
the mean while, the captain perceiving an oppor 
tunity, pinned a cracker or devil to the caſſock, and 
then lighted it with their little ſmoking-candle, A- 
dams being a ſtranger to this ſport, and believing 
he had been blown up in reality, ſtarted from hit 
chair, and jumped about the room, to the infinite 
joy of the beholders, who declared he was the bell 
dancer in the univerſe. As ſoon as the devil had 
| done tormenting him, and he had a little recover 
his confuſion, he returned to the table, ſtanding 
| up in the poſture of one who intended to make 
[ ſpeech. They all cried out, Hear him, hear him 
| and he then ſpoke in the following manner: © Sir 
« I am ſorry to ſee one to whom Providence hat 
*© been ſo bountiful in beſtowing his favours, mak 
„ ſo ill and ungrateful a return for them: fo 
« tho' you have not inſulted me yourſelf. it is vi 
« ſible you have delighted in thoſe that do it, no 
have once diſcouraged the many rudeneſſes whicl 
© have been ſhewn towards me; indeed toward 
<« yourlelf, if you rightly underſtood them: for 
am your gueſt, and by the laws of hoſpitality in 
*« titled to your protection. One gentleman hat 
thought proper to produce ſome poetry up n me 
« of which I ſhall only ſay, that I had rather 
& the ſubject then the compoſer. He lath bee 
«« pleaſed to treat me with diſreſpect as a parſon 
«« apprehend my order is not the object of cor! 
% nor that I can become ſo, unleſs by being a dil 
grace to it, which I hope poverty will * N 

| calle 
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called. Another gentleman, indeed, hath re- 
 peated ſome ſentences, where the order itſelf is 
mentioned with contempt. He ſays they are ta- 
ken from plays. I am ſure ſuch plays are a ſcan- 
dal to the government which permits them, and 
; curſed will be the nation where they are repreſent- 
ed. How others has treated me, I need not ob- 
ſerre; they themſelves, when they reflect, muſt al- 
low the behaviour to be as improper to my years 
s to my cloth. You found me, Sir, travelling 
with two of my parithioners, (I omit your hounds 
falling on me; for I have quite forgiven it, whe- 
it proceeded from the wantonneſs or negligence 
of the huntſman); my appearance might very 
* well perſuade you that your invitation was an act 
of charity, tho' in reality we were well provi- 
* ded : yes, Sir, if we had had an hundred miles 
' to travel, we had ſufficient to bear our expences 
in a noble manner.” (At which words he pro- 
uced the half guinea which was found in the baſ- 
ket), © I do not ſhew you this out of oſtentation 
' of riches, but to convince you I ſpeak truth. 
Your ſeating me at your table was an honour 
' which I did no: ambitiouſly affect. When I was 
here, I endeavoured to behave towards you with 
the utmoſt reſpect; if I have failed, it was not 
' with deſign; nor could I, certainly, ſo far be 
* guilty as to deſerve the inſults IJ have ſuffered. If 
they were meant, therefore, eicher to my order 
or my poverty, (and you ſee I am not very poor), 
the ſhame doth not ly at my door, and I heartily 
pray that the fin may be averted from yours.” 
le thus finiſhed, and received a general clap from 
e whole company. Then the 22 of the 
zouſe told him, he was ſorry for what had hap- 
* pened : that he could not accuſe him of any 
' ſhare in it: that the verſes were, as himſelf had 
well obſerved, ſo bad, that he might eaſily an- 
wer them; and for the ſerpent, it was undoubt- 
« edly 
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* edly a very great affront done him by the dan recor 
© cing-maſter, for which, if he well threthed him duns 


Has he deſerved, he ſhould be very much pleaſed th 
* toſeeit,” (in which probably he ſpoke truth\ MM 00d 
Adams anſwered, „ Whoever had done it, if quo 
was not his profeſſion to punith him that way ue u 
e but for the perſon whom he had accuſed, I uM bert 
a witnels, (ſays he), of his innocence; for 1 h gest 


% my eye on him all the while. Whoever he wa: WW kg! 
God forgive him, and beſtow on him a little mor WM: 
& ſenſe as well as humanity.” The captain anſwer WM! 
ed with a ſurly look and accent, That he hoped 
* he did not mean to reflect on him; dn him, 
„he had as much immanity as another, and if any 
man ſaid he had not, he would convince him of his 
„ miſtake by cutting his throat,” Adams ſmiling, 
faid, © He believed he had ſpoke right by accident. 
To which the captain returned,“ What do you 
« mean by my ſpeaking right? If you was not a 
«« parſon, I would not take theſe words; but you 
* gown protects you. If any man who wears 2 
« {word had faid ſo much, I had pulled him by the 
“ noſe before this,” Adams replied, © if he at- 
* tempted any rudeneſs to his perſon, he would not 
% find any protection fur himſelf in his gown ; 
and, clenching his fiſt, declared.“ he had threth- 
„ed many a ſtouter man.” The gentleman did all 
he could to encourage this warlike diſpoſition in 
Adams, and was in hopes to have produced a 
battle: but he was diſappointed ; for the captain 
made no other anſwer than, It is very well you 
are a parſon;” and ſo drinking off a bumper to 
old mother church, ended the diſpute. 
Then the doctor who had hitherto been ſilent, 
and who was the graveſt, but moſt miſchievous 
dog of all, in a very pompous ſpeech highly applau- 
ded what Adams had ſaid, and as much diſcom- 
mended the behaviour to him, He proceeded 10 
encomiums on the church and poverty: and laſt'y 
| recommended 
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commended forgiveneſs of what had paſs'd to A- 
ums, who immediately anſwered, “ That every 
« thing was forgiven;“ and, in the warmth of his 
modnels, he filled a bumper of ſtrong beer, (a 
kquor he preferred to wine), and drank a health to 
he whole company, ſhaking the captain and the pot 
heartily by the hand, and addrefling himſelf with 
great reſpect to the doctor; who indeed had not 
kughed outwardly at any thing that pals'd, as he 
had a perfect command of his muſcles. and could 
hgh inwardly without betraying che leaſt ſymproms 
n his countenance. The doctor now began a ſecond 
formal ſpeech, in which hedeclaimed againit all le- 
ity of converſation, and what is uſually called 
nirth, He ſaid, There were amuſements fitted 
for the perſons of all ages and degrees, from the 
" rattle to the diſcuſſing a point in philoſophy, and 
that men diſcovered themſelves in nothing more 
thin in the choice of their amulements; for 
© (1ays he) as it muſt greatly raiſe our expectation 
" of the future conduct in life of boys, whom in 
their tender years we Perceive inſtead of taw 
© or balls, or other childiſh playthings, to chuſe, 
* at their leiſure hours, to exerciſe their gepius in 
" contentions of wit, learning, and ſuch like; ſo 
* muſt it inſpire one with equal contempt of a 
* man, if we ſhould diſcover him playing at taw 
* or other childith play.” Adams highly com- 
nelded the doctor's opinion, and ſaid, * he had: 
"* often wondered at ſome paſſages in ancient au- 
* tors, where Scipio, Lelius, and other great 
men, were repreſented to have paſſed many hours: 
in amuſements of the moſt triſling kind.” The 
doctor replied, © He had by him an old Greek ma- 
* dulcript, where a favourite diverfion of Socra- 
tes was recorded,” *© Ay. (ſays the parſon. ea- 
gerly, I ſhould be moſt infinitely obliged to you 
tor the favour of peruſing it.” The doctor pro- 
led to ſend it him: and further ſaid, ** that he 

„ bclieved 
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believed he could defcribe it.” think, (fi 
** he), as ncar as I can remember, it was thi 
* There was a throne erected, on one fide of whic 
** fat a King, and on the other a queen, wid 
* theif guards and attendants ranged on both fides 
* to: th.m was introduced an ambaſſador, whic 
part Socrates always uicd to perform hiunſclf 
and when he was led up to the foviſteps of t| 
© throne, he addreſſed himſelf to the monarchs 
© {cme grave ſpeech, full of virtue, and goodneſ 
and morality, and ſuch like. After which 
*« was ſeated between the king and queen, a 
% royally entertained. This I think was the chi 
« part— Perhaps I may have forgot ſome partic 
lars; for it is long ſince I read it.” Ada 
ſaid, it was indeed a diverſion worthy the relax 
tion of ſo great a man; and thought ſomething r4 
ſembling it ſhould be inſtituted among our gre 
men, inſtead of cards and other idle paſtime, } 
which he was informed they trifled away too muc 
of their lives. He added, The Chriſtian religi 
was a nobler ſubject for theſe ſpeeches than any »« 
crates could have invented. Ihe gentleman oft 
houſe approved what Mr. Adams ſaid, and dec 
red, He was reſolved to perform the ceremony tl 
very evening. To which the doctor objected, as 
one was prepared with a ſpeech : ** unleſs (ſaid h 
« turning to Adams with a gravity of cout 
* tenance which would have deceived a met 
„knowing man), you have a ſermon. about yo 
Doctor.“ — © Sir, (ſays Adams), I never tray 
* without one, for fear of what may happen 
He was eaſily prevailed on by his worthy friend, 
he now called the doctor, to undertake the part ( 
the ambaſſador; ſo that the gentleman ſent imme 
diate orders to have the throne erected ; which v 
performed before they had drank two bottles; 2 
perhaps the Feader will hereafter have no great rt 


ſon to admire the nimbleneſs of the * 
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el, to confeſs the truth, the throne was no more 
um this; there was a great tub of water provided, 
n each fide of which were placed two ſtools raiſed 
her than the ſurface of the tub, and over the 
bole was laid a blanket; on theſe ſtools were pla- 
a the king and queen, namely, the maſter of the 
uſe and the captain. And now the ambaſſador 
s introduced, between the poet and the doctor, 
ho, having read his ſermon, to the great enter- 
nment of all preſent, was led up to his place, 
id ſeated between their Majeſties. They imme- 
Jtely roſe up, when the blanket, wanting its ſup- 
ots at either end, gave way, and ſouſed Adams 
wer head and ears in the water; the captain made 
s eſcape, but unluckily the gentleman himſelf not 
king as nimble.as he ought, Adams cavght hold 
f him before he deicended from his throne, 
id pulled him in with him, to the entire ſecret ſa- 
action of all the company. Adams, after duck- 
g the ſquire twice or thrice, leapt out of the tub, 
nd looked ſharp for the doctor, whom he would 
ertainly have conveyed to the ſame place of ho- 
our; but he had wifely withdrawn : he then 
arched for his crab- ſtick, and having found that, 
; well as his fellow -travellers, he declared he would 
ot ſtay a moment longer in ſuch a houſe. He then 
emarted, without taking leave of his hoſt, whom 
e had exacted a more ſevere revenge on than he 
ended: for as he did not uſe ſufficient care to 
ry himſelf in time, he caught a cold by the acci- 
nt, which threw him into a fever that had like to 
ave coſt him his life. 
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DAMS, and Joſeph, who was no leſs enragt 
than his friend ar the treatment he met wit 
went out with their ſticks in their hands, and cz 
ried off Fanny, notwithſtanding the oppoſition 
the ſervants, who did all, without procccding 
violence, in their power to detain them. Ih 
walked as faſt as they could, not ſo much from u 
apprehenſion of being purſucd, as that Mr, Adu 
might, by exerciſe, prevent any harm from the v 
ter. 'The gentleman, who had given ſuch orde 
to his ſervants concerning Fanny, that he did 
in the leaſt fear her getting away, no ſooner he 
that ſhe was gone, than he began to rave, and it 
mediately diſpatched ſeveral with orders, either 
bring her back, or never return. The poct, t 
player, and all but the dancing maſter and dode 
went on this errand. | 
The night was very dark, in which our frien 
began their journey; however, they made ſuch e 
pedition that they ſoon arrived at an inn, which 
at ſeven miles diftance, Here they unanimqu 
conſented to paſs the evening, Mr. Adams be 
now as dry as he was before he had ſet out on 
embaſſy. | | 
The inn, which indeed we might call an 
houſe, had not the words, the New Inn, been 
on the ſign, afforded them no better proviſion t 
bread and cheeſe, and ale; on which, howev 
they made a very comfortable meal; for hunge 
better than a French cook. | 
They had no ſooner ſupped, than Adams, retu 


ing thanks to the Almighty for his food, dec/a ure) 
he had eat his homely commons with much grealhiWruiy 
| | I (atistactnl \ or. 
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its faction than his ſplendid dinner, and expreſſe d 
eat contempt for the folly of mankind, who ſacri- 
£:) their hopes of heaven to the acquilition of vaſt 
wealth ; fince ſo much comfort was to be found in 
he humbleſt ſtate and the loweſt proviſion, * Very 
« true,” ſays a grave man, who fat ſmoking his 
pipe by the fire, and who was a traveller as well as 
linſelf ; “ I have often been as much ſurpriſed as 
you are, when I conſider the value which man» 
kind in general ſet on riches; ſince every day's 
experience ſhews us how little is in their power; 
for what indeed truly deſirable can they beſtow 
on us? Can they give beauty to the deformed, 
' ſtrength to the weak, or health to the infirm ? 
' Surely if they could, we ſhould not fee ſo man 
ill favoured faces haunting the aſſemblics of the 
great, nor would ſuch numbers of feeble wretches 
languiſh in their coaches and palaces. No, not 
the wealth of a kingdom can purchaſe any paint 
to dreſs pale uglineſs in the bloom of that young 
maiden, nor any drugs to equip diſeaſe with the 
' vigour of that young man. Do nor riches bring 
us folicitude inſtead of reſt, envy inſtead of af- 
(tion, and danger inſtead of ſatety? Can they 
prolong their own 1 or lengtben his days 
who enjoys them? So far otherwiſe, that the 
loch, the luxury, the care which attend them, 
ſhorten the lives of millions, and bring them with 
pain and miſery to an untimely grave. Where 
then is their value, if they can neither enibelliſh 
or ſtrengthen our forms, ſweeten or prolong our 
lives? Again — Can they adorn the mind more 
than the body ? Do they not rather ſwell the 
heart with vanity, puff up the checks with pride, 
(hut our ears to every call of virtue, and our 
dowels to every motive of compaſſion !” “Give 
me your hand, brother, (ſaid Adams in a rap- 
ture); for I ſuppoſe you are a clergyman.” “No 
wy,” anſwered the other, (indeed he was a 
Yor, II. A a pri: {& 
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prieſt of the church of Rome; but thoſe who yg 
derſtand our laws, will not wonder he was ge 
over-ready to own it.) © Whatever you are, (cy; 
„ Adams), you have ſpoken my ſentiment, : 
„ believe 1 have preached every ſyllable of vt 
© ſpeech twenty times over: for it hath always ; 
e peared to me eaſier for a cable-rope (which, | 
„ the way, is the true rendering of that word u 
c have tranſlated camel), to go through the eye 
* a needle, than for a rich man to get into: 
* kingdom of heaven.“ That, Hir, (faid u 
* other), will be eaſily granted you by divines, an 
is deplorably true: but as the proſpect of 0 
** good at a diſtance doth not fo forcibly afi& y 
« it might be of ſome ſervice to mankind to | 
% made thoroughly ſenſible, which 1 think thi 
„ might be with very little ſerious attention, th 
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* purchaſed with riches. A doctrine, in my op 
nion, not only metaphyſically, but, if I may 
„ ſay, mathematically demonſtrable ; and ui 
© have been always to perfectly convinced of, 
© TI have a contenupt for nothing ſo much as f 
%% gold.” Adams now began a long ditcourie; 
as moſt which he ſaid occurs among many auth 
who have treated this ſubject, I thall omit intert 
it. During its continuance Joſeph and Fanny 1 
tired to reſt, and the hoſt likewite left the roo 
When the Engliſh parſon had concluded, the! 
miſh reſumed the diſcourſe, which he continu 
with great bitterneſs and invective; and at laſt e 
ed, by deſiring Adams to lend him eighteen pet 
to pay his reckoning ; promiſing, if he never p 
him, he might be affured of his prayers. | 
good man anſwered, that eighteenpence would! 
too little to carry him any very long journey; 
he bad half a guinea in his pocket, which he vo 
divide with him. He then fell to ſearching 
pockets, but could find no money ; for indeed 
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ompany with whom he dined, had paſt one jeſt 
y901 him which we did not then enumerate, and 
did picked his pocket of all that treaſure which he 
dad ſo oſtentatiouſly produced. 
« Bleſs me, {cried Adams) I have certainly loſt 
it; [ can never have ſpent it. Sir, as I am a 
Chriſtian, J had a whole half guinea in my poc- 
et this morning, and have not now a ſingle 
hilfpenny of it left. Sure the devil muſt have 
tiken it from me.” Sir, (anſwered the prieſt, 
 {niling), you need make no excuſes; if you are 
not willing to lend me the money, I am con- 
rented.” Sir, (cries Adams), if I had the 
greateſt ſum in the world; ay, if I had ten 
pounds about me, I would beſtow it all to reſcue 
any Chriſtian from diſtreſs. I am more vexed at 
' my loſs on your account than my own, Was 
ever any thing ſo unlucky? becauſe I have no 
money in my pocket, I ſhall be ſuſpe&Qed to be 
no Chriſtian,” 47 am more unlucky, (quoth 
the other), if you are as generous as you ſay : 
for really a crown would have made me happy, 
and conveyed me in pleaty to the place I am go- 
ing, which is not above twenty miles off, and 
where I can arrive by to-morrow night. I aſſure 
you am not accuſtomed to travel-pennylefs, I. 
am but juſt arrived in England; and we were 
torced by a ſtorm in our paſtage to throw all we 
had overboard: I don't ſulpect but this fellow will 
take my word for the trifle I owe him; but I. 
hate to appear ſo mean as to confeſs myſelf with-- 
out a flitthog to ſuch people; for theſe, and in- 
ded too many others, know little difference in 
their eſtimation between a beggar and a thief.“ 
owever, he thought he ſhould deal better with 
e hoſt that evening than the next morning; he 
refore reſolved to ſet out immediately, notwith- 
nding the darkneſs; and, accordingly, as ſoon: 
4 the hoſt returned, he communicated to him 
Aa 2 the: 
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the ſituation of his affairs; upon which the ho 
{cratching his head, anſwered, “ Why, I do ne 
© know, maſter, if it be ſo, and you have no mg 
* ney, I muſt truſt, I think, though I had rad 
always have ready money if I could; but, marr; 


you look like ſo honeſt a gentleman, that I don je k 
© fear your paying me, if it was twenty times MI"?! 
„% much.” The prieſt made no reply, but tak ene 
lcave of him and Adams as faſt as he could, uu 
without confuſion, and perhaps with ſome diſttru g 


ell, 

ene 
weſt 
ho 


of Adams's fincerity, departed. 
le was no ſooner gone than the hoſt fell a.. 


king his head, and declared, if he had ſuſpecte 
che fellow had no money, he would not have dray 


him a ſingle drop of drink; ſaying, he deſpuired der 
cver ſeeing his face again; for he looked like nn, 
confounded rogue. kabbit the fellow, (crics he ard 
I thought by his talking fo much about riche util 
„that he had a hundred pounds at leaſt in UT as 
© pocket.” Adams chid him for his ſuſpicion”! 
which he ſaid were pot becoming a chriſtian ; anſ<@" 
then, without reflecting on his loſs, or conſideri - — 


how he himſelf ſhould depart in the morning,! 


retired to a very bomely bed, as his companions h (1 


before; however, health and fatigue gave them "* 
ſweeter repofe than is often in the power of vc h. 
and down to beſtow, nich 
ould 

nd w. 

CHAP. K. lep, 

Containing as ſurpriſing and bloody adventures as t : 
be found in this, or perhaps in any other authen n h 
Viſtory. be pre 

| dm | 

T was almoſt morning, when Joſeph, Andre fk, 
whoſe eyes the thoughts of his dear Fanny Het 
opened, as he lay fondly meditating on that jo eat 
creature, heard a violent knocking at the door * 
Ada 


ver which he lay. He preſently jumped out "Y eech 
: 20 » ( 
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1nd opening the window, was aſked if there was 
10 travellers in the houſe; and preſently by ano- 
ther voice, if two men and a- young woman had 
dot taken up there their lodging that night. Tho 
e knew not the voices, he began to entertain a 
ſolpicion of the truth; for indeed he had received 
me in formation from one of the ſervants of the 
Kuire's Houſe, of his deſign; and anſwered in the 
egative, One of the ſervants who knew the hoſt 
ell, called ont to him by his came, juſt as he had 
pened another window, and aſked him the ſame 
weſtion; to which he anſwered in the affirmative. 
ho! ſaid another; have we found you? and 
rdered the hoſt to come down and open his door. 
any, who was as wakeful as Joſeph, no ſooner 
ard all this; than ſhe leaped from her bed, and 
iſtily putting on her gown and petticoats, ran as 
it as poſſible to Jokeph's room, who then was al- 
oſt dreſs'd: he immediately let her in, and em- 
racing her with the moſt paſſionate tenderneſs, 
ilier fear nothing, for that he would die in her 
fence, Is that a reaſon why I ſhould not fear, 
(ſaid ſhe), when I ſhould loſe what is dearer to 
me than the whole world?“ Joſeph then kiſſing 
er hand, ſaid, He could almoſt thank the occaſion 
hich had extorted from her a tenderneſs ſhe - 
ould never indulge him with before. He than ran. 
id waked his bedfellow Adams, who was yet faſt 
ſleep, notwithſtanding many calls from Joſeph ; 
ut was no ſooner made ſenſible of their danger,. 
an he leaped from his bed, without conſidering 
de preſence of Fanny, who haſtily. turned her face 
om him, and enjoyed a double benefit from the 
rk, which, as it would have prevented any of- 
ice to an innocence leſs pure, or a modeſty leſs - 
licate, ſo it concealed even thoſe bluſhes which 
ere raiſed in her. 
Adams had ſoon put on all his cloaths but his 
Kches, which in the hurry he forgot; however, 
| Aa 3 they, 
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they were pretty well ſupplied by the length of his 
other garments : and now the houſe-door being 
pencd, the captain, the poet, the player, and three 
ſervants came in. The captain told the hoſt, that 
two fellows who were in his houſe had run awa 
with a young woman, and defired.to know in which 
room ſhe lay. The hoſt, who preſently believed the 
ſtory, directed them, and inſtantly the captain and 
poet, joſtling one another, ran vp. The poet, whq 
was the nimbleſt, entering the chamber firſt, ſearch 
ed the bed, and every other part, but to no pur 
poſe; the bird was flown, as the impatient reader 
who might otherwiſe have been in pain for her, was 
before advertiſed, They then inquired where the 
men lay, and were approaching the chamber, wher 
Joſeph roared out in a loud voice, that he woul 
thoot the firſt man who offered to attack the door 
The captain inquired what fire arms they had; i 
which the hoſt anſwered, he believed they had 
none, nay, he was almoſt convinced of it: for he 
had heard one atk the other in the evening, wha 
they ſhould have done if they had been overtaker 
when they had no arms? 'To which the other an 
ſwered, they would have defended themſelves with 
their ſticks as long as they were able, and God 
would aſſiſt a juſt cauſe. This ſatisfied the cap 
tain, but not the poet, who prudently retreated 
| down ſtairs, faying, it was his buſineſs to record 
| great actions, and not to do them. The captain 
| was no ſooner well ſatisfied that there were no fire 
| arms, than bidding defiance to gun-powder, and 

ſwearing he loved the ſmell of it, he ordered thi 

ſervants to follow him, and marching boldly up 

immediately attempted to force the door, whicl 

the ſervants ſoon helped him to accompliſh. Whet 

it was opened, they diſcovered the enemy drawn uf 

three deep, Adams in the front, and Fanny in th 

rear. The captain told Adams, that if they woult 

go all back to the houle again, they ſhould K 1 
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y treated; but unleſs they conſented, he had. 
(ers to carry the young lady with him, whom 
here was great reaſon.to believe they had ſtolen 
hom her parents; for, notwithſtanding her diſ- 
wiſe, her air, which ſhe could not conceal, ſuffi- 
ieatly diſcovered her birth to be infinitely ſuperior, 
otheirs, Fanny burſting into tears, ſolemnly aſ-- 
ured him he was miſtaken ; that ſhe was a poor. 
lpleſs foundling, and had no relation in the world. 
hich ſhe knew of; and throwing herſelf on her 
nees, begged that he would not attempt to take 
er from her friends, who, ſhe was convinced, 
rould die before they would. loſe her; which A- 
ums confirmed with words not far from amount- 
ig to an oath, The captain ſwore he bad no lei- 
we to talk, and bidding them thank themſelves 
or what happened, he ordered the ſervants to fall 
Wen, at the ſame time endeavouring to paſs by A- 
ams, in order to lay hold on Fanny; but the 
arſon interrupting him, received a blow from one 
tf them, which, without conſidering whence it 
ame, he returned to the captain, and gave him ſo 
exterous a knock in that part of the ſtomach 
hich is vulgarly called the pit, that he ſtaggered 
ime paces backwards, The captain, who was not 
cuſtomed to this kind of play, and who wiſely 
pprehended the conſequence of ſuch another, two 
them ſeeming to him equal to a thruſt through 
e body, drew forth his hanger as Adams ap- 
roached bim, and was levelling a blow at his 
ad, which would probably have ſilenced the 
reacher for ever, had not Joſeph in that inſtant 
ted up a certain huge ſtone pot of the chamber 
th one hand, which fix beaus could not have 
ted with both, and diſcharged it, together with 
de contents, full in the . captain's face. The up- 
ted hanger dropped from his hand, and he fell 
roſtrate on the floor with a lumpiſh noiſe, and his 
ulipence rattled in his pocket: the red liquor 

Z which 
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which his veins contained, and the white lique 
which the pot contained, ran in one ftream dow: 
his face and his clothes. Nor had Adams quite e 


bold 
and [ 
dow e 
hair, 


1 ſome of the water having in its paſſage ſueſi M 4 
its honours on his head, and began to trickle dor rs 
the wrinkles or rather furrows of his checks Morse 
when one of the ſervants ſnatching a mop out of Math 
pail of water which had already. done its duty it Marte 
waſhing the houfe, puſhed it in the parſon's face; an: 
could not he bear him down ; for the parſon vreſti d 
ing the mog from the fellow with one hand, will; ta 
the other brought his enemy as low as the ear uur 
having given him a ftroke over that part of H Th. 
face, where, in ſome men of pleafure, the natur ins 
and artificial noſes are conjoined. night 
Hitherto Fortune ſeemed to incline the vida; 
on the travellers' fade, when according to her ine 
ſtom, the began to ſhew the fickleneſs of her Ji: ot 
poſition : for now the hoſt entering the field, of@in(c 
rather the chamber of battle, flew directly at Jo eck, 
ſeph, and darting his head into his ſtomach, ( ne 
he was a ſtout fellow, and an expert boxer), almo ey d 
ſtaggered him; but Joſeph ſtepping one leg back tak: 
did, with his left hand ſo chuck him under the chi if. 
that he recled. The youth was purſuing his blo 
with his right hand, when he received from one 
the ſervants fuch a ſtroke with a cudgel on hi 
temples, that it inftantly deprived him of ſenſ ;;/ 
and he meaſured bis length on the ground, ther 
Fanny rent the air with her cries, and Adan 
was coming to the aſſiſtance of Joſeph, but the EF. 
ſerving men and the hoſt now fell on him, a we 
ſoon ſubdued him, though he fought like a ma ems 
man, and looked ſo black with the impreſſions Mage; 
had received from the mop, that Don Quiz in y 
would certainly have taken him for an inchan tumor 
Moor. But now follows the moſt tragical parti re d. 
& au 


for the captain was riſen 2 and ſeeing Jolep 


on the floor, and Adams ſecured, he inftantly br 
0 
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told on Fanny, and with the aſſiſtance of the poet 
ind player, who hearing the battle was over, were 
dow come up, dragged her, crying and tearing her 
hir, from the fight of her Joſeph, and with a per- 
ct deafneſs to all her entreaties, carried her down 
fairs by violence, and faſtened her on the player's 
torſe, and the captain mounting his own, and lead- 
jo; that on which this poor miſerable wretch was, de- 
zuted, without any more conſideration of her cries 
gan a butcher hath of thoſe ofa lamb ; for indeed 

s thoughts were entertained only with the degree 
of favour which he had promiſed himſelf from the 
Equire on the ſucceſs of this adventure. 

The ſervants, who were ordered to ſecure A- 
aus and Joſeph as ſafe as poſſible, that the Squire 
night receive no interruption to his defign on poor 
Fanny, immediately, by the poet's advice, tied A- 
me to one of the bed-poſts, as they did Joſeph on 
he other de, as ſoon as they could bring him to 
imſclf; and then leaving them together, back to 
ck, and deſiring the hoſt not to ſet them at liber- 
nor to go near them till he had further orders, 
ey departed towards their maſter ; but happened 
dtake a different road from that which the captain, 
ud fallen into. | 


HAN. 


liſ oui ſe between the poet and the player; of ro o- 
ther uſe in this hiſtory, but to divert'the reader. 


DEFORE we proceed any farther in this tragedy, 

we ſhall leave Mr, Joſeph and Mr. Adams to. 
iemſelves, and imitate the wiſe conductors of the. 
age; who in the midſt of a grave action, enter- 
un you with ſome excellent piece of ſatire or. 


te emour called a dance. Which piece indeed is there- 
rt re danced, and not ſpoke, as it is delivered to, 
5 audience by perſons whoſe thinking faculty is, 
2 A by 
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by moſt people held to ly in their heels; and nt 
whom, as well as kerocs, who think with the; 


10 riva 


ume 
hands, Nature hath only given heads for the (1, it in 
of conformity, and as they are of uſe in dance in 
to hang their hats on, | 
The poet, addreſſing the player, proceeded thus jd; 
As | was ſaying,” (for they had been at tus ih mc 
courſe all the time of the engagement above ſtairs) you 
** the reaſon you have no good new plays is ei cxc: 
dent; it is from your diſcouragement of author mc 
++ Gentlemen will not write, Sir, they will no out 
© write without the expectation of fame c profi as | 
or, perhaps, both. Plays are like trees, chi wh: 
* will not grow without nouriſkment ; bus, li: the! 
« muſhrooms, they thoot up ſpontaneouſly, as RF in 
« were, in a rich foil. The mules, like vine Sh. 
„ may be pruned, but not with a hatchet. 'TF a (i 
% town, like a peevith child, knows not what i wat 
« defires, and is always beſt pleaſed with a ram ju! 
« A farce writer hath indeed ſome chance for {uM cn 
* ces; but they have loſt all taſte for the be 
% lime. Though I believe one reaſon of their d dor 
« pravity is the badneſs of the actors. It a m the 
« writes like an angel, Sir, thoſe fellows know n bor 
*« how to give a ſentiment utterance.” + No: nee 
« faſt,” ſays the player, the modern actors ar "it! 
« as good at leaſt as their authors, nay, they com be 
«© nearer their illuſtrious predeceſſors, and 1 nu. 
* pe& a Booth on the ſtage again, ſooner than Wil 2 
„ Shakeſpeare or an Otway : and indeed, I m m 
„turn your obſervation againſt you, and vi ha 
truth ſay, that the reaſon. no authors art encouſ the 
& raged, is, becauſe we have no good new plays. ene 
< have not affirmed the contrary,” faid' the poet les 
© but Iam ſurpriſed you grow ſo warm; you can {cer 
© not imagine yourſelf intereſted in this diſpure Vit! 
© hope you have a better opinion of my taſi ene 
than to apprehend I fquinted at yourſelf. No. & to 
if we had fix ſuch actors as you, we ſhould ſoſ¶ ea 
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« rival the Bettertons and Sandfords of former 
times; for, without a compliment to you, I think 
it impoſſible for any one to have excelled you 
in moſt of your parts. Nay, it is a ſolemn 
truth, and I have heard many, and all great 
{judges expreſs as much; and you will pardon 
me if I tcl you, I think every time I have ſeen 
vou lately, you have conſtantly acquired ſome new 
excellence, like a ſnowball. You have deceived 
me in my eſtimation of perfection, and have 
' outdone what I thought inimitable.” Lou are 
a5 little intereſted,” anſwered the player, © in 
' whot I have ſaid of other pocts ; for d—n me if 
there are not many ſtrokes, ay, whole ſcenes, 
in your laſt tragedy, which at leaſt, equal 
* Shakeſpeare. "There is a delicacy of ſentiment, 
' adignity of expreſſion in it, which I will own, 
many of our gentlemen did not do adequate 
juſtice to. To coufeſs the truth, they are bad 
enough, and I pity an author who is preſent at 
the murder of his works. Nay, it is but ſel- 
dom that it can happen,” returned the poet; 
the works of moſt modern authors, like dcad- 
born children, cannot be murdered, It is ſuch 
' wreiched, halſ-begotten, halt-writ, lifeleſs, ſpi- 
 ritleſs, low, grovelling ſtuff, that I almoſt pity 
the actor who is obliged to get it by heart, which 
' muſt be almoſt as difficult to remember, as words 
in a language you do not underſtand.” * I 
am ſure,” ſaid the player, if the ſentences 
have little meaning when they are writ, when 
they are ſpoken they have leſs. I know ſcarce 
one who ever lays an emphaſis right, and much 
' leſs adapts his action to his character. I have 
ſeen a tender lover in an attitude of fighting 
vith his miſtreſs, and a brave hero ſuing to his 
enemy with his ſword ia his hand, —I don't care 
to abuſe my profeſſion, but rot me if, in my 
heart, I am not inclined to the poeys fide.” It 
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is rather generous in you than juſt,” ſaq 
r-2et 3 © and though I hate to ſpeak ill of ag 


: 0 
perſon's production, nay, I never do it, n 2 
* will —but yet, to do juſtice to the actors, wi re 
* could Booth or Betterton have made of (MM; : 
horrible ſtuff as Fenton's Mariamne, Frou no 
& Philotas, or Mallet's Eurydice, or thoſe lo. Ay 
& dirty, laſt dying ſpeeches, which a fellow in Het. 
* city, or Wapping, your Dillo or Lillo, what vw nc 
„his name, called Tragedies ?“ SAT AG 
« well,” ſays the player, and pray what do 5 his 
© think of ſuch fellows as Quin and Dclane, ore: 
*« that face-making puppy young Cibber, that i tha 
© look'd dog Macklin, or that ſaucy flut M juſt 
& Clive? What work would they make with youll 31: 
© Shakeſpeares, Otways, and Lees? How wou nc; 
* thoſe harmonious lines of the laſt come fro vou 
e their tongues r uyer 
if 60 No more; for I diidain * 
'1 & All pomp when thou art by far be the no,,“ 
| « Ofkings and crowns from us, whoſe gentle ſou E 
* Our kinder fates have ſteer'd another way, = 
- & Free as the foreſt birds we'll pair together, Th 
«© Without rememb'ring who our fathers were: 4 
© Fly to the arbours, grots, and flow'ry meas, ! % 
There in ſoft murmurs interchange our ſoul a9 
“ Together drink the cryſtal of the ſtream, RT: 
Or taſte the yellow fruit which autumn yield! 
* And when the golden evening calls us home, * 


* Wing to our downy neſts, and ſleep till mor 
© Or how would this diſdain of Otway ? 
© Who'd be that fooliſh ſordid thing, call'd man? 


„% Hold, hold, hold,” ſaid the poet, “ do repel 
* that tender ſpeech in the third act of my pla 
« which yon made ſuch a figure in.“ — * 1] wou! 
« willingly,” ſaid the player, “ but J have for? 
© jt,%—<+ Ay, you was not quite perfect envus 
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in it when you played it,” cries the poet,“ or 
„ou would have had ſuch an applauſe as was 
never given on the ſtage ; an applauſe I was ex- 
remely concerned for your loſing,”—*'* Sure,” 
irs the player, “if I remember, that was hiſs'd, 
more than any paſſage in the whole play.” — 
Ay, your ſpeaking it was hifs'd,” ſaid ſthe 
wet, © My ſpeaking it!“ ſaid the player,—* I 
mean your not ſpeaking it,“ ſaid the poet. 
You was out, and then they hifs'd.,”— “ They 
hils'd, and then I was out, if I remember,” an- 
rered the player; and T muſt ſay this for myſelf, 
that the whole audience allow'd I did your part 
juſtice: ſo don't lay, the damnation of your 
play to my account.“ * I don't know what you 
mean by damnation,” replied the poet. Why, 
ou know it was acted but one night,” cried the 
er.“ No,” ſaid the poet,“ you and the whole 
town were enemies, the pit were all my ene- 
mics, fellows that would cut my throat, if the 
fear of hanging did not reſtrain them. All tai- 
lors, Sir, all tailors.”” — * Why ſhould the tai- 
lors be ſo angry with you?” cries the player. 
[ ſuppoſe you don't employ ſo many in making 
your clothes.“ „I admit your jeſt,” anſwered 
e poet; “but you remember the affair as well 
as myſelf; you know there was a party in the 
pit and upper gallery would not ſuffer it to be 
viven out again; though much, ay, infinitely 
the majority, all the boxes in particular,, were 
deſirous of it; nay, moſt of the ladies ſwore 
they never would ceme to the houſe till it 
was acted again.—Indeed, I muſt own their po- 
icy was good, in not letting it be given out a 
ſecond time ; for the raſcals knew if it had gone 
aſccond night, it would have run, fifty : for if 
erer there was diſtreſs in a tragedy—L am not 
fond of my own performance: but if I ſhould 
ell you what the beſt judges ſaid of it—Nor was it 
Vol. II. B b t entirely 
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: ent . T * e x e ere, that 1: Ii \ 
= mo ef 2 ic. ige as well as it hath fing 10 
75 amen 1 Polite ane: for you cant lay it ha ! 
jutizce done it by the performers,” —*« | A ;; 
„ (aniwered the player), the performers did the 
6 ſtreſs of it juſtice : for I am ſure we were iu 
6 ftrefs enough, who were peltcd with oraio; A i: 
& the laſt act; we all imagined it would hays be nm 
& the laſt act of our lives.“ G1 
The poet, whoſe fury was now raiſed, had . 
attempted to anſwer, when they were interri:: WM co 
and an end put to their diftourſe by an acc ed 
which, if the reader is impatient to know, hc nu ki 
Kip over the next chapter, which is a ſort of cov wi. 
terpart to this, and contains ſome of the be eee 
graveſt matters in the whole book, being a diicou i 
between Parſon Abraham Adams and Mr. Joie litt 
Andrews, i 3% 
10 
| { 65 | 
4 HA. AT; YC 
can 
Contuining the exhnrtaticns of Parſin Ad ns t. cut 
friend in affiifticn; calculated fer the inj11108 1: 
and improvement of the reader. | lo! 
0 
OSEPH no ſooner, came perfectly to him ; 
than perceiving his miſtreſs gone, he bewail e 
her loſs with groans, which would have pier s 
any heart but thoſe which are poflefied by ſo ©: 
people, and are made of a certain compoſition, Vu 
unlike flint in its hardneſs, aud other properti 's 
for you may ſtrike fire from them, which hee 
dart through the eyes, but they can never di did 
one drop of water the ſame way. His own, poſh "ic 
youth, was of a ſofter compoſition ; and, at A nic! 
words, O my dear Fanny ! O my love! ſha © 
© never, never ſce thee more?“ his eyes over ie 
nora 


ed with tears, which would have become any tl 
but a hero. In a word, his deſpair was more 
ſy to be conceived than related 
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Mr. Adams, after many groans, fitting u ith his 
bick to Joſeph, began hs in a ſorrowtul ton“ 
( You cannot imagine, my good chiid, that 1 en- 
# tircly blame thete firſt azonics of your grief; tor 
when misfortunes attack us by ſurprile, it mult 
„require infinitely more learning than you are ma— 
Aer of to reſiſt them; ; but it is the buſineſs of « 
man and a Chriſtian, to ſummon rxreaſon as 
quickly as he can to his aid: and ſhe will pre— 
(ſently teach him patience and ſubmiſſion. B: 
'comkorted therefore, child, I ſav, be comſort- 
ed. It is true you have loſt the prettieſt, 
kindeſt, lovelicſt, ſweeteſt young woman, one 
with whom you might have expected to have li- 
red in happineſs. virtue and innocence; by 
hom you mig at have promiſed z vourſelt mi V 
lite däarlings, who would have been the deli iglnt 
1 your youth, and the comfort of your age, 
You have not only loſt her, but have reaſun to 
er the utmoſt violence which luſt and power 
can inflict upon her. Now, indeed, vou may 
cuſily raiſe ideas of horror, which might drive 
vou to deſpair.“ — © 01 Mall run ma d, (cries 
of. ph), 0 that I could but command my hands. 
to tear my eyes out, and my fl:{h off.” -—- 
If you would uſe them to ſuch” purpoſes, I am 
glad yon can't, (anſwered Adams). I have ſta— 
ed your misfortune as tro: ns as I poſilly 
can; but, on the other fide, vou, are to conſider 
you are A Chriſtian ; that no accident happens to 
us without the divine permiſſion, and that it is 
the duty of a man and a Chriſtian to fubmir, We 
did not make ourſelves; but the ſame power 
which made us, rules over us, and we are abſo— 
ntely at his difpoſal : he may do with us what 
he pleaſes, nor have we avy right to complain.“ 
A tecond reaſon againſt our complaint is our ig- 
norance; for as we know not future events, ſo 
Bb 2 6 neither - 
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neither can we tell to what purpoſe any accide 
tends ; and that which at firſt threatens us wit 
evil, may, in the end, produce our good. 
ſhould indeed have ſaid our ignorance is twofold 
(but I have nor at preſent time to divide prope 
ly), for as we know not to what purpoſe any e 
vent is ultimately directed, ſo neither can we 1 
firm from what cauſe it originally ſprung, Ye 
are a man, and conſequently a ſinner; and thj 
may be a puniſhment to you for your ſins; | 
deed in this ſenſe it may be eſteemed as a good 
yea, as the greateſt good, which ſatisfies the au 
ger of Heaven, and averts that wrath which can 
not continue without our deſtruction. I hirdh 
our impotency of relieving ourſelves, demon 
ſtrates the folly and abſurdity of our complaints 
for whom do we reſiſt ? or againſt whom dew 
complain, but a Power, from whoſe ſhafts n( 
armour can guard us, no ſpeed can fly; 
Power which leaves us no hope but in ſubmiſſion 
—— O Sir, (cried Joſeph), “all this is ve 
true, and very fine, and I could hear you : 
day, if I was not fo grieved at heart as now 
am” „ Would you take phyſic, (fays Adams 
when you are well, and refuſe it when you ar 
fick ? Is not comfort to be adminiſtred to the af 
flicted, and not to thoſe who rejoice, or thoſe wh 
are at caſe: O you have not ſpoken one wort 
of comfort to me yet,” returned Joſeph. © No 
(cried Adams), What am I then doing? whi 
can I ſay to comfort you ?”— O tell me, (cri 
Joſeph), that Fanny will eſcape back to n 
arms, that 'they ſhall again incloſe that love 
creature, with all her ſweetneſs, all her untaintc( 
innocence about her,” — Why, perhaps, ve 
may, (cries Adams); but I can't promile 50 
what's to come. You muſt with perfect rcfigii 
tion wait the event; if ſhe be reſtored to you 4 


gain, it is your duty to he thankful, and ſo it! 
40 1 
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„jf ſhe be not. Joſeph, if you are wiſe, and 
« truly know your own intereſt, you will Pe accably 
« and quietly ſubmit to all the diſpenfations of 
t Providence, being thoronghly aſſured, that all 
« the misfortunes, how great foever, which hap- 
„pen to the righteous, hap pen to them for their 
« 9171 £00d, — Nay, it is not your intereſt only, 
but your duty to avitain from immoderate grief; 

« whici, if you indulge, you are not worthy the 
„name of a Chriſtian,” — He ivoke theſe laſt words 
wih an accent a little ſcverer than uſual; pon 
rhich Joſeph begged him not to be angry, laving, 
he took him, if he thought he denied ic was his 
du; lor he had known that long ago. What 
4 nities knowing your duty, if you do not per- 
« form it?“ anſwered Adams. * Your knowlcdgc 
« increaſes your g guilt—() joleph, I never 5 ought 
von had this ſtubbornnets in your mind.“ Jo ſc; »h 
replied, He fancied he mifunderſicod him,“ whicl Un 
« 1 atfore you, (ſays he), you do, if you imagine 
I endeavour to grieve 3 upon my fonl 1 don't 

Adams rebuked him for ſi rearing, and then pro- 
teeded to enlarge on the folly of grief, telling him 
al the wiſe men and philoſophers, even among. 
the heathens, had written againit it, quoting icve— 
nl paflages from Seneca, and the Conſolation, 
which, though it was not Ciccro's, was, he ſaid, as 
good almoſt as any of his works; and concluded 
al by hinting, that immoderate grief, in this cate, 
might incenſe that Power which alone could refto: e 
bim his Fanny, This reaſon, or indeed rather the 
den which it raiſed of the reſtoration of his na- 
ireſs, had more effect than all which the parſon 
had faid before, and for a moment abated his ago- 


— 


: but when his fears ſufficiently fer before his 
1 the danger that poor creature was in, his evict 
aa +11 ned again with repeated ear” nor cou 


Adams in the leaſt aſſuage it; though it may be 
3 duo ubied 
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doubted in his behalf, wheth 8 | 
could have prevailed any he. Socrates himfelt 


The 


They remained ſome time in ſilence * 
: * and 
and ſighs iſſued from them both; at ary Fake pe 
burſt out in the following ſoliloquy: 92 3 
d up 
Yes, I will bear my ſorrows like 1 
, am 0 
7 | muſt alſo fecl them as a man. oY = 
cannot but remember ſuch thin = 
And were moſt dear to me— EY oy 
Adams aſked him what ſtuff that w _ 
— ; £ as he f Hur 
ed? To which he anſwered, they were ſome tin ou] 
he had gotten by heart out of a play — “ Ay, there f i 
wo nothing but heatheniſm to be learned from 10 b 
- plays,” replied he — ** I never heard of am nder 
f plays fit for a Chriſtian to read, but Cato and acts 
7 the Conſcious Lovers; and 1 muſt own, in the 5 
5 latter, there are ſome things almoſt ſolemnm ere 
r 1 a Pe But we ſhall now leave: fe 
a little, and inquire after th jc | 
converſation. 8 a — = 
but 
wit] 
C2: A-P. AE _ 
More adventures, which we hope will as much pleaſe 
as ſurpriſe the reader. to | 
: the 
NEITHER the facetious dialogue which paſſ jor 
between the poet and the player, nor th ger 
grave and truly folemn diſcourſe of Mr Ada in 
will, we conceive, make the reader ſufficicnt 4M to 
mends for the anxiety which he muſt have felt ow wil 
the account of poor Fanny, whom we left in ſo de vil 


plorable a condition. We thall therefore now pid 
ceed to che relation of what happened to that beau 
tiful and innocent virgin, after ſhe fell into the 
wicked hands of the captain, 

The 
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The man of war having conveyed his charming 
472 out Of the inn a little before day, made the 
(moſt expedition in his power towards the 5quire's 
"ſc, where this delicate creature was to be offer- 
{up a ſacrifice to the luſt of a raviſher. He was 
xx only deaf to all her bewailings and intreaties 
u the road, but accoſted her ears with impurities, 
hich, having been never before accuſtomed to 
dem, ſhe happily for herſelf very little underſtood, 
laſt he changed his note, and attempted to ſooth 
nd mollify her, by ſetting forth the ſplendor and 
Mury which would be her fortune with a man who 
ould have the inclination, and power too, to give 
er whatever her utmoſt wiſhes could detire ; and 
old her he doubted not but ſhe would foon look 
nder upon him, as the inſtrument of her hap- 
incls, and deſpiſe that pitiful fellow, whom her ig- 
orance only could make her fond of. She an- 
vered, ſhe knew not whom he meant; ſhe never 
s fond of any pitiful fellow. Are you aftront- 
ed, Madam, (tays he), at my calling him ſo? 
but what better can be ſaid of one in livery, not- 
withſtanding your fondneſs for him ?” She re- 
urned, that ſhe did not underſtand him, that 
ie man had been her fellow-ſervant, and, ſhe be- 
ered, was as honeſt a creature as any alive; but 
to her fondneſs for men—* I warrant ye, (cries 
the captain), we ſhall find means to perſuade 
jou to be fond; and I adviſe you to yield to 
gentle ones; for you may be aſſured that it is not 
in your power, by any ſtruggles whatever, to 
to preſerve your virginity two hours longer. It 
will be your intereſt to conſent ; for the ſquire 
will be much kinder to you if he enjoys you wil- 
lingly than by force.” At which words ſhe be- 
n to call aloud for aſſiſtance (for it was now 0- 
n day); but finding none, ſhe lifted her eyes up 
heaven, and ſupplicated the divine aſſiſtance to 
lerve her innocence. The captain told * if 

co 


| 
| 
{ 
| 
' 
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ſhe perſiſted in her vociferation, he wovld fnd 
means of itopping her mouth. And now the ng The | 
wretch, perceiving no hopcs of ſuccour, aban.'; 10 {tC 
herſelf to deſpair, and ſighing cut the name ee. 
jeph! Joſeph ! a river of tears ran down her 101.1086 0] 
checks, and wet the handkerchief which coco Tie 
her boſom. A horſeman now appearcd in Hs 
ro:d, upon which the captain threatened her vic ton. 
lentlg if ſhe complained ; however, the mom: ulat 
they approached each other, ſhe begged him, wi; this £ 
the utmoſt earneſtneſs, to rilieve a diſtreſſed wer ed I 
ture who was in the hands of a raviſher. I Pool 
fellow ſtopt at theſe words: but the Captain au lhe n 

pre 


him it was his wife. and that he was carreing he 
mon: 
oy 


home from her adulterer: which fo ſatished 6 
fellow, who was an old one, (and perhaps a nad 
ricd one too), that he wiſhed him a good journ ſMWvb'c 
and rode on. He was no ſooner paſt, than th md 
captain abuſed her violently for breaking his co peer 
mands, and threatened to gage her, when two mo Adai 
horſemen armed with piſtols, came into the ro Do 
Juſt before them. She again ſolicited their ali" 
ance, and the captain told the fame ſtory as hefe bet. 
Upon which one ſaid to the other —— © That's ng 
+ charming wench | Jack; 1 with I had been lire 
* the fellow's place, whoever he is“ But the. ot tl 
ther, inſtead of anſwering him, cried out eagerly dear 
tonc 
kt U 
b a 


tape 


AZounds, I know her:“ and then turning to her 
ſaid, * Sure you are not Fanny Goodwill.“ — In 
* deed, indeed I am,” ſhe cried — “ O John, 


* know you now—Heaven hath ſent you to my a Vaic 
„ ſiſtance, to deliver me from this wicked man P; 
© who is carrying me away for his vile purpoſcs of A 
SO for God's ſake reſcue me from him.” A tera 
dialogue immediately enſucd between the cap: 
and theſe two men, who being both armed will paid 
piſtols, and the chariot which they attended ben the 
now arrived, the captain faw both force and ſtrat2 "4 


gem were vain, and endeavoured to make bis © 


cap 
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{zpe; in which, however, he could not ſucceed, 
ſhe gentleman who rode in the chariot ordered it 
o top, and with an air of authority examined in- 
o the merits of the cauſe ; of which being adverti- 
id by Fanny, whoſe credit was confirmed by the 
iow who knew her, he ordered the captain, who 
vas all bloody from his encounter at the inn, to be 
conveyed as a priſoner behind the chariot, and very 
nlantly took Fanny into it; for, 10 ſay the truth, 
his gentleman (ho was no other than the celebra- 
ed Mr. Peter Pounce, and who preceded the Lady 
Booby only a few miles, by ſetting out earlier in 
he: morning) was a very gallant perſon, and loved 
z pretty girl better than any thing, befides Eis own 
8 noncv, or the money of other people. 
vt The chariot now proceeded towards the inn, 
which, as Fanny was infofmed, lay in their way, 
md where it arrived at that very time when the 
wer and player were diſputing below ſtair, and 
Adams and Joſeph were diſcourſing back to back 
dove: juſt at that period to which we brought 
hem both in the two preceding chapters, the cha— 
riot ſtopt at the door. and in an inſtant Fanny leap- 
ng from it, ran up to her Joſeph. —O reader, con- 
tive, if thou canſt, the joy which fired the breaſts 
of theſe lovers on this meeting; and if thy own 
tart doth not ſympathetically aſſiſt thee in this 
conception, I pity thee ſincerely from my own; for 
kt the hard hearted villain know this, that there 
ba pleaſure in a tender ſenſation beyond any 
wich he is capable of taſting, 

beter being informed by Fanny of the preſence 
of Adams, ſtopt to ſee him, and receive his ho- 
mage; for, as Peter was an hypocrite, a ſort of 
people whom Mr. Adams never taw through. the'one 
pad that reſpect to his ſeeming goodneſs which the 
ther believed to be paid to his-riches; hence Mr. 
Adams was ſo much his favourite, that he once 
but him four pounds thirtcen ſhillings and fix- 
pence 


tf 


hah. 
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pence, to Ee his going to gaol, on no grey 


15 wie ny than 4 bond An J 1 * GE ment, V mich P. 00 


bly he would have made no uſe > of, thouch u Jol 
money had not been (as it was) paid exadily at of: 6 
time. C 
It is not perhaps caſy to deicribe the ſigure hin 
Adams; he had eriſen in ſuch a hurry, that he n Fal 
on neither breeches, garters, nor ſtockings; n 
had he taken from his head a red ſpotted landke _ 
chief, which by night bound his wig, turned! inſch with. t 
out, around his head. He had on his torn cat, © 
and his great coat; but as the remainder cf ever: 
caſſoi k hung down below his great coat; io die WI 
ſmi!l ſtripe of white, or rather whitiſh lin wn, 2 ih ! 
pear below that, to which we may add the {ver 4 V 
colours which appeared on his face, where a lon mh 
piſs- burnt beard ſerved to retain the liquor of ü in ir 
itone-pot, and that of a blacker hue which dittili! onv 
from the mop. This figure, which'Fanny h thi 
delivered from his captivity, was no nooner ſpi ase 
by Peter, than it diſordered the compoſed gra ih: 
of his muſcles; however, he adviſed him imme a, 
ately to mate himſelf clean, nor would accept l. 
homage i in that pickie, rea! 
The poet and player no ſooner ſaw the captahv 
in captivity, than they began to conſider of " oy 
own ſafety, of which flight preſented itſelf as Hera 
only means; they therefore both of them moum Mt 
the poet's hor ſe, and made the moſt expeditious 102 ! 
treat in their power. th 
The hoſt, who well knew Mr. Pounce, and Lud 
Booby's livery, was not a litile ſurpriſed at wv: fo 
change of the ſcene, nor was his confuſion mull de! 
helped by his wife, who was juſt now riſen, en, 
having heard from him the account of what hed if 
paſt, comforted him with a decent number of fo me 
and blockheads; atked him why he did not conan, 
her; and told him, he would never lcave follow rk 


nn 
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„ nonſenſical dictates of his own numſcull, till the 
nd her family were rumed, 
Jofepl being informed of the captain's arrival, 
ml fecing his Fanny now in fafety, quitted her a 
ment, "and, running down ſtairs, went directly 
phim, and, tripping oif his coat, challenged him 
pfoht ; but the captain refuſed, ſaying, he did 
| 1-rſtand boxing, He then gr aiped a cudgel 
u 0N2 h aud, and catching tne captain by the collar 
with the other, gave him a moſt ſevere drubbing, 
d c Ct ade 4 with telling him, he had now had ſome 
e for whar his dear Fanny had ſuffered. 
When Mr. Pounce had a little regaled himſelf 
x ſome proviſions which he had in his chariot, 
| Mr. Adams had put on the beſt appearance his 
with would allow him, Pounce ordered the cap- 
into his preſence; for he ſaid he was guilty of 
tony, and the next juftice of veace thould com- 
ic him : but the ſervants (whoſe appetite for re- 
eis ſoon ſatisfied) being ſufliciently contented 
T the drubbing which Joſeph had inflicted on 
a, and which was indeed of no very moderate 
10 had tuffered him to go off, which he did, 
catening a fevere revenge againſt Joſeph, which 
are never heard he thought proper to take. 
The miſtreſs of the houſe made her voluntary ap- 
rrance before Mr Pounce, and with a thouſand 
urtſies told him, She hoped his honour would par- 
oa her huſband, who was a very nonſenſe man, 
rthe ſake of his poor family; that indeed it he 
ould be ruined alone, ſhe ſhould be very willing of 
: for becauſe as why, his worthip very well knew 
e deſerved it: but the had three poor N chil- 
ren, who were not capable to get © their ow: living; 
ad if her huſband was ſent to gaol, they mult all 
dme to the pariſh; for ſh: was a poor, weak wo- 
In, continually a- breeding, and had no time to 
rk for them. She therefore hoped his honour 
duld rake it into his worſhip's conſideration, and 
forgive 
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| forgive her huſband this time; for ſhe was ſure 1,4 ſof 
\þ never intended any harm to man, woman, or chile at 
| and if it was not for that blockhead of his or * 
# the man in ſome things was well enough; for He fi, 
in had had three children by him in leis than three rn 
1 years, and was almoſt ready to cry out the four that 
1 time. She would have procceded in this anne and 
1 much longer, had not Peter ſtopt her tongue, by P 
3 telling her he had nothing to ſay to her hu ſhande we. 
[! nor her neither. So, as Adams and the reſt hd a. 
”" aſſured her of forgiveneſs, the cried and ci (MY fucl 
| Out of the room. | ACE 
| Mr. Pounce was deſirous that Fanny ſhould con- ous 
| tinue her journey with him in the chariot; but e con: 
abſolutely refuſed, ſaying the would ride behind t a 
Joſeph, on a horſe which one of Lady Booby's {cr WM h:a: 
vants had equipped him with. But alas! when the nou 
horſe appeared, it was found tocbe no other than tal 
that identical beaſt which Mr. Adams had left be- for 
hind him at the inn, and which theſe honeſt fel. bis 
lows, who knew him, had redeemed. Indced havi 
whatever horſe they had provided for Joſeph, they ii: 
would have prevailed with him to mount none, no bin 
not even to ride before his beloved Fanny, till ihe dn 
parſon was ſupplied ; much leſs would he deprive cp! 
his friend of the beaſt which belonged to him, and? the « 
which he knew the moment he ſaw, though Adansf bos 
did not; however, when he was reminded of the i: p 
affair, and told that they had brought the horſe ©p* 
with them which he left behind, he anſwered—— ar 
Bleſs me! and fo I did. rw 
Adams was very: defirous that Joſeph and Fan- from 
ny ſhould mount this horſe, and declared he ® * 
could very eaſily walk home. If I walked ay" 
„lone,“ ſays he, „I would wager a fhilling, WM 
„ that the pedeſtrian outſtripped the eque- "* 
« ſtrian travellers: but as I intend to take the WY 
% company of a pipe, peradventure I may be an der 4 
« hour later.“ One of the ſervants whiſpered i® 1 


I Joſeph 
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ſoſeph to take him at his word, and ſuffer the old 
putt to walk if he would: this propolui was an- 
ſrered with an angry look and a peremptory re- 
fuſal by Joſeph, who catching Fanny up in his 
ums, averred he would rather carry her home in 
that manner, than take away Mr. Adams's horſe, 
ad permit him to walk on foot. 

Perhaps, reader, thou haſt ſeen a conteſt be- 
ween two gentlemen, or two ladics quickly decid- 
ed, tho* they have both aſſerted they would not eat 
{ich a nice morſel, and each infiſted on the other's 
accepting it; but in reality both were very deſir- 
ous to fwallow it themſelves. Do not therefore 
conclude hence, that this diſpute would have come 
oa ſpeedy deciſion : for here both parties were 
heartily in earneſt, and it is very probable they 
rould have remained in the inn-yard to this day, 
hal not the good Peter Pounce put a ſtop to it; 
for inding he had no longer hopes of ſatisfying 
is old appetite with Fanny, and being defirous of 


ed veing ſome one to whom he might communicate 
I i: grandeur, he told the parſon he would convey 
108 hin home in his chariot. This favour was by A- 
ne uns, with many bows and acknowledgments, ac— 
se ccpicd, though he afterwards ſaid, He aſcended 
(8 tf: chariot rather that he might not offend, than 
bon any defire of riding in it, for that in his heart 


he preferred the pedeſtrian even to the vehicular 
expedition, All matters being now ſettled, the 
chariot in which rode Adams and Pounce, moved 
frwards; and Joſeph having borrowed a pillion 
from the hoſt, Fanny had juſt ſeated herſelf there- 
on, and had laid hold of the girdle which her lover 
vore for that purpoſe, when the wile beaſt, who 
toncluded that one at a time was ſufficient, that 
wo to one were odds, &c diſcovered much uneaſi- 
dels at his double load, and began to conſider his hin- 
ler as his fore- legs, moving the direct contrary way 
is that which is called forwards: nor could Joſeph, 
VoL. II. Cc . with 
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with all bis ſkill in horſemanſhip, perſuade him 


advance; but without having any regard to | « wi 
lovely part of the lovely girl which was on his hai © ha 
he uſed ſuch agirations, that had not one of then m 
come in immediately to her aſſiſtance, ſhe had. iche 
plain Engliſh, tumbled backwards on the ground they 
This inconvenience was preſently remedied by a ble 
exchange of horſcs: and then Fanny being agi ba 
placed on her pillion, on a better-natured, is 
ſomewhat a better fed beaſt, the parſon's hor(WM* do 
finding he had no longer odds to contend with, is 
greed to march: and the whole proceſſion ſet f no 
wards for Booby-hall, where they arrived in a fe fd 
hours, without any thing remarkable happerm “ ne 
on the road, unlc{s it was a curious dialogue . It 
tween the pariſon and the ſteward ; which, to u ter 
the language of a late apologiſt, a pattern to iMl* ſa) 
biographers, “ waits for the reader in the ne “ 1 
chapter.“ ; * als 
(i Be 

i 
CHAP. Xin. Au 
A curious dialogue which paſſid between Hr. Abrch: mn 
Adams and Mr. Peter Pounce, better woth el, © 
ing than all the works of Celley Cibber and mal, © 
others, Þ his 
| | in 
TH E chariot had not proceeded far, befoſ 0 
Mr. Adams obſerved it was a very fine da "th 
« Ay, and a very fine country too,” anſwer ſu 
Pounce. © I ſhould think ſo more,” return an 
Adams, “ if I bad not lately travelled over tl lu: 
** Downs, which I take to excecd this and 0 clc 
& other proſpects in the univerſe.” A fig MF. 45 
«« proſpects,” anſwered Pounce; one acre here., 
« worth ten there; and, for my own part, I ha : WI 
* no delight in the proſpect of any land but . Y 
c own,” „“ Sir,” ſaid Adams, ** you can indul 7 
0 


« yourſelf with many fine proſpects of that kind 


4 
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« [thank God I have a little,” replied the other, 

« with which I am content, and-envy no man: I 
« have a little, Mr. Adams, with which I do as 
„much good as I can.” Adams anſwered, that 
ches without charity were nothing worth; for that 
they were a bleſhng only to him who made them 
zblefling to others. You and I,” ſaid Peter, 
have different notions of charity. I own, as it 
„is generally uſed, I do not like the word, nor 
«do 1 think it becomes one of us gentlemen ; it 
is a mean parſon like quality: though I would 
not infer many parſons have it neither.“ “ Sir,” 
id Adams, my definition of charity is a ge- 
nerous diſpoſition to relieve the diſtreſſed.“ 
There is ſomething in that definition,“ anſwered 
beter, which I like well enough; it is, as your 
„ ſay, a diſpoſition, —and does not fo much con- 
« ſiſt in the act, as in the diſpoſition to do it; but 
© alas, Mr. Adams who are meant by the diſtreſſed 
« Believe me, the diſtreſſes of mankind are moſt- 
y imaginary, and it would be rather folly than 
* poodneſs to relieve them.“ Sure, Sir,” replied 
Adams, “ hunger and thirſt, cold and nakedneſs, 
and other diſtrefI2s which attend the poor, can 
never be ſaid to be imaginary evils.” © How 
can any man complain of hunger,” ſaid Peter, 
in a country where ſuch excellent fallads are 
to be gathered in almoſt every field? or of 
* thirſt where every river and {ſtream produces 
* ſuch delicious potations ? and as for cold 
and nakedneſs, they are evils introduced by 
luxury and cuſtom. A man naturally wants 
* clothes no more than a horle or any other ani- 
* animal ; and there are whole nations who go 
* without them; but theſe are things, perhaps, 
* which you who do not know the world,” — 
tn You will pardon me, Sir,” returned Adams; 
I have read of the Gymnoſophiſts.“ A plague 
- of your Jehoſaphats,” cried Peter; © the great- 
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te eſt fault in our conſtitution in the proviſion ma di 
for the poor, except that perhaps made fo“ 
* ſome others. Sir, I have not an eſtate vb ſan 
« Goth not contribute almoſt as much again to the F Na 
„ poor as to the land tax; and I do aflure you e. 
c expect to come myſelf to the pariſh in the end," ”® 
To which Adams giving a diſſenting ſmile, Pete pot 
thus preceeded: * fancy, Mr. Adams, you are o Ar 
„of thoſe who imagine I am a luæp of money WM ha 
„ for there are many who, I fancy, believe, tag for 
not only my pockets, but my whole clothes arg „lies 
* lined with bank bills; but I aflure you you are fart 
al] miſtaken : I am not the man the world ! nor 
« ftcems me. If I can hold my head above water the 
„it is all I can. I have injured myſelf by put e. 
« chaſing. I have been too beta of ins money che. 
* Indeed I fear my heir will find my af *©1 
in a worſe fitaation than they are reputed to be mas 
« Ah! he will have reaſon to wiſh I had lo r. 
„ money more, and land leſs. Pray, my good "Ot 1 
„ neighbour, where ſhould I have that quantity of the 
* riches the world is ſo liberal to beſtow upo aud 
« me? where could I poſlibly, without I ha 2 
© ſtole it, acquire ſuch a treaſure ?” , © Why e 
« truly,” ſays Adams.“ I have been always 0 chat 
* of your opinion ; I have wondered, as well .! 
« yourſelf, with what confidence they could repo dam 
© ſuch things of you, which have to me appearc and 
* as mere impoſlibilitics : for you know, Sir. ane, 
© have often heard you ſay it, that your wealtt too 
« is of your own acquiſition; and can it be cre Hov 
« dible that in your ſhort time you ſhould hae 
% amaſſed ſuch a heap of treaſure as thei ot· do 
&« people will have you worth ? Ipdeed had yo 
* inherited an eſtate like Sir Thomas Booby t alo 
« which had deſcended in your family for many." * 
i genecations, they might have had a colour fc a 
<« their aſſertions,” * Why, what do they ſay WF”: V 


. am worth? ” cries Peter with a malicious ſneer 
« Sir, 
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« Sir,” anſwered Adams, I have heard ſome 
« ayer you Are not worth leſs than twenty thou- 
« {and pounds,” At which Peter frowned. 
« Nay, Sir,“ ſaid Adams, © you aſk me only the 
„opinion of others; for my own part, I have al- 
« ways denied it, nor did I ever believe you could 
« poſſibly be worth half that ſum.” “ However, 
Mr. Adams,” ſaid he, ſqueezing him by the 
hand, I would not ſell them all that I am worth 
& for double that ſum: and as to what you be- 
« lieve, or they believe, I care not a fig, no not a. 
fart. Jam not poor, becauſe you think me ſo, 
nor becauſe you attempt to undervalue me in 
the country. I know the envy of mankind. 
very well, but I thank Heaven I am. above 
them. It is true, my wealth is of my own 
acquiſition, I have not an eſtate like dir Tho- 
mas Booby, that has deſcended in my family 
through many generations: but I know heirs 
' of ſuch cſtates who are forced to trave about 
the country, like ſome people in torn caſſocks. 
and might be glad to accept of a pitiful curacy, 
for what I know; Yes, Sir, as ſhabby fellows as 
yourſelf, whom no man of my figure, without 
chat vice of good nature about him, would ſuffer 
to ride in a chariot with him.” © Sir,” ſaid 
Adams, „I value not your chariot of a ruſh ; 
and if I had known you had intended to affront 
me, I would have walked to the world's end on 
foot ere I'would have accepted a place in it. 
However, Sir, I will ſoon rid you of that incon- 
venicnce 3” and ſo-ſfaying, he opened the cha- 
ot-door, without calling to the coachman, and 
apt out into the high-way, forgetting to take his 


» at along with him; which however Mr. Pounce 
aun rew after. him with great violence, Joſeph and 
any ſtopt to bear him company the reſt of the 


7, Which was not above a mile; 
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The arrival Lach Bo:by and the reft at Bay pri 
hall. none 

A 

HE coach and fix, in which Lady Boobi hou! 
rode, overtook the other travellers as H :5cr 
entered the pariſh, She no ſooner ſaw Joſep in hi 
than her cheeks glowed with red, and immediate lave 
after became as totally pale. She had in her ſuf bom 
priſe almoſt ſtopt her coach, but recollected he but 
ſelf timely enough to prevent it. She entered th 0 
pariſh amidſt the ringing of bells, and the acclam pcct, 
tions of the poor, who were rejoiced to ſee thei the f 
patroneſs returned after ſo long an abſence, duffef | 
ing which time all her rents had been draught WMin th 
to London, without a ſhilling being ſpent amo mag 
them, which tended not a little to their imp The 
veriſhing : for if the court would be ſeverely mii but 
ſed in ſuch a city as London, how much more mu parte 
the abſence of a perſon of great fortune be felt Wn he 
a little country village, for whoſe inhabitants ſucWWſun' 
a family finds a conſtant employment and ſupply port 
and with the. offals of whoſe table the infirm, age paint 
and infant poor. are abundantly fed, with a gen4Wnot t 
roſity which hath ſcarce a viſible effect on their bathe p 
factor's pockets ? | n o cu 
But if their intereſt inſpired ſo public a joy ini Sb 
every countenance, how much more forcibly dH ga 
ciden 


the affection which they bore Parſon Adams op 
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rate upon all who beheld his return ? They flock- 
ed about him, like dutiful children round an indul- 
gent parent, and vied with each other in demon- 
trations of duty and love. The parſon on his fide 
hook every one by the hand, inquired heartily af- 
ter the healths of all that were abſent, of their chil- 
dren and relations, and expreſſed a fatisfation in 
his face, which nothing but benevolence, made 
happy by its objects, could infuſe. 

Nor did Joſeph and Fanny want a hearty wel- 
come from all who ſaw them. In ſhort, no three 
perſons could be more kindly received, as indeed 
none ever more deſerved to be univerſally beloved. 

Adams carried his fellow-travellers hoine to his 
houſe, where he inſiſted on their partaking what- 
ever his wife, whom, with his children, he found 
in health and joy, could provide; where we ſhall 
are them enjoying ſuch perfect happineſs over a 
homely meal, to view ſcenes of greater ſplendor, 
but infinitely leſs bliſs. 

Our more intelligent readers will doubtleſs ſuſ- 
pect, by this ſecond appearance of Lady Booby on 
the ſtage, that all was not ended by the diſmiſſion 
of Joſeph ; and, to be honeſt with them, they are 
in the right; the arrow had pierced deeper than the 
magined, nor was the wound fo eaſily to be cured, 
The removal of the object ſoon cooled her rage, 
but it had a different effect on her love; that de- 
parted with his perſon, but this remained lurking 
n her mind with his image. Reftleſs, interrupted 
lumbers, and confuſed horrible dreams were her 
portion the firſt night. In the morning Fancy 
painted her a more delicious ſcene, but to delude, 
dot to delight her; for, before ſhe could reach 
ic promiſed happineſs, it vaniſhed, and left her 
o curſe, not bleſs the viſion. 
dhe ſtarted from her ſleep, her imagination be- 
Ng all on fire with the phantom, when her eyes ac- 
Ulcntally glancing towards the ſpot where yeſter- 
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day the real Joſeph had ſtood, that li um! 
. . * , t [ 

ſtance raiſed his idea in the livelieſt a ay | 

memory. Each look, each word, each een | 

ruſhed back on her mind with charms which 


all his coldneſs could not abate, N 1 ,. 
puted that to his youth, his folly, his * te in 8 1 
ligion, to every thing, but what would inſta by irels 
- with Ap 3 want of paſſion rn | = 
ex, or that which woul _ 
wan Fs has d have rouſed her hatred, ng 1 
eflection then hurried her fart _— 
her, the muſt ſee this beautiful TY - 
nay, ſuggeſted to her, that ſhe herſelf had dif, | * 
miſled him for no other fault than probably tha Tra 
of too violent an awe and reſpect for herſelf and . »y 
which the ought rather to have eſteemed a merit 7 
the effects of which were beſides ſo cafily and ſad . Pw; 
ly to have been removed; the then blamed nel 7 _ 
curſed the haſty raſhneſs of her temper ; her fury. ay 
was vented all on herſelf, and Joſeph appeared me Fe 
nocent in her eyes, Her paſſion at length grew ic | 0 
violent, that it forced her on ſeeking relief, and . 
now ſhe thought of recalling him : but pride for" 9 
bade that; pride, which ſoon drove all ſofter pa) 11 
ſions from her ſoul, and repreſented to her thei 5 
meanneſs of him ſhe was ſo fond of. That thought . 
ſoon began to obſcure his beautics ; contempt ſuc 5 
ceeded next, and then diſdain, which preſently in- N 
troduced her hatred of the creature who had given nan 
her ſo much uneaſineſs. Theſe enemies of JoicplliM* 15 
had no ſooner taken poſſeſſion of her mind, than Set 
they inſinuated to her a thouſand things in his dil EY 
favour : every thing but diſlike of her perſon ; Ir 
thought, which, as it would have been intollerable* al; 
to bear, ſhe checked the moment it endeavoured to |. F 
ariſe : revenge came now to her afliſtance ; and , 
ſhe conſidered her diſmiſſion of him ftrip'd, and 
without a character, with the utmoſt pleaſure. She the 
Jou. 


rioted in the ſeveral kinds of miſery which he 
| imagination 
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magination ſuggeſted to ber might be his fate, and 
jth a ſmile compoſed of anger, mirth, and ſcorn, 
ſewed him in the rags in which her fancy had dreſſ- 
td him. 
Mrs Slipſlop being ſummoned, attended her mi- 
ireſs, who had now in her own opinion totally ſub- 
jued this paſſion. Whilſt ſhe was dreſſing, ſhe 
cd, if that fellow had been turned away accord- 
sio her orders. Slipſlop anſwered, ſhe had told 
ter ladyſhip ſo, (as indeed ſhe had).—“ And how 
« (id he bchave ?” replied the lady, “ Truly, 
Madam, (cries Slipſlop), in ſuch a manner as 
infected every body who ſaw him, The poor lad 
had but little wages to receive; for he conſtantly 
„allowed his father and n other half his income; 
ſo that when your Lordy ſhip's livery was ſtrip'd 
* of, he had not wherewithal to buy a coat, and 
muſt have gone naked, if one of the footmen 
had not mcommodated him with one: and 
" whilſt he was ſtanding in his ſhirt. (and to! ſay 
"truth, he was an amvrous figure), being told 
your Ladyſhip would not give him a character, 
he ſighed, and ſaid, He had done nothing wil- 
" lingly to offend ; that for his part he ſhould al- 
ways give your Ladyſhip a good character where- 
"ever he went; and he prayed God to bleſs you, 
for you was the beſt of ladies, though his ene- 
mies had ſer you againſt him, I with you had 
not turned him away; for I believe you have not 
"2 faithfuller ſervant in the houſe.” —** How came 
"you then, (replied the lady), to adviſe me ta 
turn him away?“ „I, Madam, (ſaid >lipſlop), 
lam ſure you will do me the juſtice to ſay, I did 
"all in my power to prevent it; but I faw your 
" Ladyſhip was angry, and it is not the buſineſs of 
"vs upper ſervants to interfere in theſe occaſions.” 
And was it not you, audacious wretch } (cried 
the Lady), who made me angry? Was it not 
Jour tirtle-tattle, in which I believe you belied 
| the 
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„ the poor fellow, which incenſed me again 
*« him? He may thank you for all that hath har 
pened; and ſo may I for the loſs of a good ſe 
vant, and one who probably had more me 
„ than all of you. Poor fellow! I am charme 
with his goodneſs to his parents. Why did u 
you tell me of that, but ſuffer me to diſmiſs 
good a creature without a character? I ſce 
« reaſon of your whole behaviour now, as well 
your complaint; you was jealous of the wenches 
„ Tealous! (ſaid Slipſlop); I aflure you I look u 
« on myſelf as his betters; I am not meat for 
% footman I hope.” Theſe words threw the 1: 
into a violent paſſion, and ſhe ſent Slipſlop fre 
her preſence, who departed toſſing her noſe, a 
crying, © Marry come up! there are ſome peo 
% more jealous than 1, I believe.” Her lady 
fected not to hear the words, though in reality { 
did, nd underſtood them too. Now enſued a 
cond conflict, ſo like the former, that it might 
vour of repetition to relate it minutely. It m 
ſuffice to ſay, that Lady Booby found good rea 
to doubt whether ſhe had: ſo abſolutely conque 
her paſſion, as ſhe had flattered herſelf; and, 
order to accompliſly it quite, took a reſolut 
more common than wife, to retire immediately 
to the country.. The reader hath long ago ſeen 
arrival of Mrs. Slipſlop, whom no pertneſs col 
make her miſtreſs reſolve to part with; lately 
of Mr. Pounce, her forerunners ; and laſtly, t 
of the lady herſelf, 
The morning after her arrival, being Sund 
ſhe went to church, to the great ſurpriſe of ev 


ren 
with 3 


body, who wondered to ſee her Ladyſhip, be 4 
no very conſtant church-· woman, there ſo ſud... 
ly upon her journey. Joſeph was likewiſe th dus 
and I heard it was remarked, that ſhe fixed her« cou 
on him much more than on the parſon; but M e 
believe to be only a malicious rumour, When o 
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myers were ended, Mr. Adams ſtood up, and 
ih a loud voice pronounced, “I publiſh the banns 
of marriage between Joſeph Andrews and Frances 
Goodwill, both of this pariſh,” &c. Whether this 
ud any effect on Lady Buoby or no, who was then 
n her pew, which the congregation could not ſee 
ito, I could never diſcover; but certain it is, that 
about a quarter of an hour the ſtood up, and 
freted her eyes to that part of the church where 
he women fat, and perfiſted in looking that way 
bring the remainder of the ſermon, in ſo ſcruti- 
ning a manner, and with ſo angry a countenance, 
hat moſt of the women ware afraid ſhe was offend- 
Lat them. 

The moment ſhe returned: home, ſhe ſent for 
piplop into her chamber, and told her, ſhe won- 
red what that impudent fellow Joſeph did in that 
wiſh, Upon which Slipſlop gave her an account 
t her meeting Adams with him on the road, and 
kewiſe the adventure with Fanny. At the relation 


| which the lady often changed her countenance ; 
when ſhe had heard all, ſhe ordered Mr. Adams 
Ito her preſence, to whom ſhe behaved as the rea- 
er will Ace in the next chapter, 


CHAP. H. 


d. ligue between Mr. Abraham Adams and the 
Lady Beoby. 


R. Adams was not far off; for he was drink- 
ing her ladythip's health below in a cup of 
ate, He no ſooner came before her, than ſhe 
gan in the following manner: ** I'wonder, Sir, 
ater the many great obligations you Have had to 
this family,” (with all which the reader hath, in 
e courſe of this hiſtory, been minutely acquaint- 
% © that you will ungratefully ſhow any reſpect 
o a fellow who hath been turned out of it for 


I « his 
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* his miſdeeds Nor doth it, I can tell you, Si * i 
* become a man of your character, to run abo 
& the country with an idle fellow and wench, I 4 m 
& deed, as for the girl, I know no harm of her % 0 
* Slipflop tells me ſhe was formerly bred up in . 
* houſe, and behaved as ſhe ought, till ſhe hu K it 
« kered after this fellow, and he Poiled her, N - 
“ ſhe may (till, perhaps, do very well, if he will © p: 
* let her alone, You are therefore doing a mo © : 
% ſ{truous thing, in endeavouring to procure As 
match between theſe two people, which will Wi © n: 
© to the ruin of them both.” Madam, (ſin © (1 
& Adams), if your Ladyſhip will but hear e 
6 ſpeak, | proteſt I never heard any harm of u 
“ Joſeph Andrews; if 1 had, 1 ſhould have co © pc 
« rected him for it; for I never have, nor wille " yo 
courage the faults of thoſe under my cure. d. 
« for the young woman, I aſſure your Ladyihip WM pu 
& have as good an opinion of her as your Ladythi re; 
& yourſelf, or any other can have, She is I: 
« ſweeteſt tempered, honeſteſt, vorthieſt you © a: 
* creature; indeed, as to her beauty, I do be. 
& commend her on that account, though all m © an 
« allow ſhe is the handſomeſt woman, gentle * (ar 
„ ſimple, that ever appeared in the pariſh.” © Yo to. 
ec are very impertinen:, (ſays ſhe), to talk fu ver 
% fulſome ſtuff to me. It is mighty becoming ga 
&« truly, in a clergyman to trouble himſelf abo; © La 
* handſome women, and you are a delicate ju © co 
© of beauty, no doubt]! A man who hath lived 2M © wit 
& his life in ſuch a pariſh as this, is a rare judge e mo 
t beauty. Ridiculous ! Beauty indeed I- a cou vt 
*« try wench a beauty !—I ſhall be fick whenever MF tur 
* hear beauty mentioned again. And fo f co. 
“ wench is to ſtock the pariſh with beauties, ' bei. 
% hope — But, Sir, our poor is numerous enovgn®® Co 
&« already; I will have no more vagabonds {et pos 


here-”” “Madam, (iays Adams). you Ladyſhi 
is offen led with me, I proteſt, without any te. 
2 
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„ ſon. This couple were deſirous to conſummate 
« long ago, and 1 diſſuaded them from it; nay, I 
may venture to lay, I bclieve I was the ſole cauſe 
of their delaying it.” “„ Well, (favs the) and 
© you did very witcly and honeſtly too, nothwithe 
it iading ſhe is the greateſt beauty in the parith.” 
And now, Madam, (continucd he), I only 
perform my office to Mr. Joteph,”” — “ Pray, 
don't miſter ſuch fellows to me,” crics the Lady, 
tle, (ſaid the pirſon), with the content of Fan- 
ny, before my face, put in the banns,” © es, 
(anſwered the lady), I ſuppulc the flut is forward 
enough : Slipflop tells me how her head runs 
upon fellows : that is one of her beautics, J ſup- 
% poſe. But if they have put in the banns, I deſire 
" you will publiſh them no more without my or— 
« ders.” „ Madam, (cries Adams), it any one 
puts in ſufficient caution, and aſhigns a proper 
* reaſon againſt them, I am willing to ſurccaſe.“ 
„tell youa reaion, (ſays ſhe), he is a vagabond, 
and he ſhall not ſettle here, and bring a neſt of 
* beggars into the pariſh; it will make us but little 
* amends that they will be beautics.” Madam, 
& (anſwered Adams) with the utmoſt ſubmiſiion 
* to your Ladyſhip, I have been informed by Law- 
yer Scout, that any perſon who ſerves a year, 
gains a ſettlement in the pariſh where he ſerves,” 
* Lawyer dcout, (replicd the lady), is an impudent 
* coxcomb ; | will have no Lawyer Sccut interfere 
with me. I repeat to you again, I will have no 
more incumbrances brought on us: ſo I deſire 
you will proceed no farther,” “Madam, (re- 
* turned Adams), I would obcy your Ladyſhip in 
* every thing that is lawful ; but ſurely the parties 
being poor is no reaſon againſt their marrying. 
God forbid there ſhould be any ſuch law, The 
poor have little ſhare enough of this world alrea- 
dy; it would be barbarous indeed to deny them 
the common privileges and innocent enjoyments 
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** which Nature indulges to the animal creation. 
Since you underſtand yourſelf no better, (cis 
** the lady), nor the reſpect duc from ſuch as vg 1 
to a woman of my diſtinction, than to a. Ron 
my ears by ſuch looſe diſcourſe, 1 ſhall mentigg [ 
«© but one ſhort word; it is my orders to you, thy v 
& you publiſh theſe banns no more; and if WW in, 
& dare, I will recommend it to your maſter, th dec 
* Doctor, to diſcard you from his ſervice : Ia. 
6“ Sir, notwithſtanding your poor family ; ada 
then you and the greateſt beauty in the bal forn 
& may go and beg together.“ Madam, au ku. 
„ ſwered Adams), I know not what your 1 1m © 
„ ſhip mcans by the terms maſter and ſervice, 1 {c 
& am in the ſervice of a maſter, who will nere 
% diſcard me for doing my duty; and if the Do hey 
tor (for indeed, I have never been able to 
** fora licence), thinks p. oper to turn me from. 
© cure, God will provide me, I hope. another bat 
« at leaſt, my family, as well as myfcif, ha any 
„ hands; and he will proiper, 1 doubt not, ou" 0 
* endeavours to get our bread honeſtly wich then "te 
« Whilſt my conſcience is pure, I ſhall never fo 
*© what man can do unto me.” - | condewn nil XN 
% humility, (ſaid the lady) for demeaning myl. WM © ſe 
© to converſe with you ſo long. I thal! take 011M © it 
% meaſurcs; for I ſe you are a conſederate vi i- 
them. But the ſooner you leave me the beter © in 
© and I ſhall give or ders that my doors may v. 
„longer be open to you, I will ſuffer no parſo mn 
© who run about the country with beautics to © nc 
« entertained here.“ Madam. (ſaid Adams), fe 
* ſhall enter into no perſons doors againſt he | 
„ will; but J am aſſured, when you have que * 49 
« farther into this matter, you will appland, . 1 
« blame my proceeding ; and fo I humbly had ſu 
c leave: which he did wich many bows, or at lcat « 10 
many attempts at a bow. 4 a. 
au 
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HAP. IH. 
Whit pofſed between the Lady and Lawyer Scout. 


N the afternoon the lady ſent for Mr. Scout, 
whom the attacked mo{t violently for intermed 
ding with her ſervants; which he denied, and in- 
ted with truth; for he had only aſſerted accident- 
ally, and per haps rightly, that a year's ſervice gain- 
ala ſettlement ; and ſo far he owned he might have 
formerly informed the parſon, and believed it was 
aw, © I am- reſolved, (ſaid the lady), to have 
no diſcarded ſervants of mine ſettled here; and 
ſo, if this be your law, I thall ſend to another 
„ [xwyer.” Scout ſaid, If ſhe fent to a hundred 
lawyers, not one or all of them could alter the 
T li. The utmoſt that was in the power of a law- 
ſer, was to prevent the law's taking effect; and 
that he himſelf could do for her ladylhip as well as 
any other: “ and I believe, (ſays he), Madam, 
your Ladyſhip not being converſant in theſe mat- 
"ters, hath mittaken a difference; for I aſſerted 

* only, that a man who ſerved a ycar was ſettled, 
Nou there is a material difference between being 
„ feitlzd in law, and ſettled in face; and as I at- 
© firmed generally he was fetiled, and law is pre- 
* ferabic to fact, my ſettlement muſt be underſtood 
in law, and not in fact. And ſuppoſe, Madam, 
& we admit he was ſertlcd in law, what uſe will they 
make of it ? how doth that relate to fact? Ile is 
not ſettled in fact; and it he be not ſettled in 
fact, he is not an inhabitant : and it he is not an 
inh abitant, he is not of this pariſh; and then un- 
doubtedly he ought not to.be publiſhe here : for 
Mr. Adams hath told me your Ladyſhip's plea- 
ſure, and the reaſon, which is a very good one, 
% prevent burdening us with the poor : we have 
too many already; and I think we ought to have 
an act to hang or tranſport half of them. If 
d 2 « we 
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Ve can prove, in evidence, that he is not ſettleq 
in fact, it is another matter. What I ſaid tg 
“% Mr. Adams, was on a ſuppoſition that he wisl 
&« ſettled in fact; and indeed, if that was the cafe, 
& I ſhould doubt“ -“ Don't tell me your facts and 
% your ifs, (faid the lady), I don't underſtand your 
« gibberiſh : you take too much upon you, and 
are very impertinent in pretending to direct in 
« this parith ; and you ſhall be taught better, | 
* aſſure you, you ſhall. But as to the wench, ] 
© 2m reſolved the ſhall not fettle here; I will not 
5 ſuffer ſuch beautics as theſe to produce children 
for us to keep.”— Beauties indeed ! your In. 
* Cylhip is pleaſed to be merry,” anſwered Scout. 
Mr. Adams deſcribed her ſo to me,” {iid 
the lady, — © Pray what ſort of dowdy is it, My, 
Scout? — © The vgheſt creature almoſt Jever 
© buheld, a poor dirty drab, your Ladyſhip ncver 
„ ſaw ſuch a wretch.” — © Well, but dear Mr, 
«© Scout, let her be what ſhe will, — theſe ugly wo- 
«© men will bring children, you know; ſo that we 
«© mutt prevent the marriage.” — True, Madam, 
„ (replied Scout), for the ſubſequent marriage co- 
© operating with the law, will carry law into fact. 
«© Whcn a man is married, he is ſettled in fact; m 
©« and then ke is not removeable, I will fee Mr. IL. 
* Adams, and I make no doubt of prevailng g“ v. 
„% with him. His only objection is doubtleſs, that“ iti 
& he ſhall lofe his fee; but that being once made“ ſo 
„eaſy, as it ſhall be, I am confident no farther “ u 
% Ojection will remain. No, no, it is impoſſible: WM © is 
© but your Ladyſhip can't diſcommend his unwil- m 
© lingneſs to depart from his fee. Every man un c: 
* onght to have a proper value for his fee, As to und: 
© the matter in queſtion, if your Ladyſhip pleaſe WM part 
* to employ me in it, I will venture to promiſe you 2} 
© ſucceis, The laws of this land are not fo vul-Wout : 
gar, as to permit a mean fellow to contend wit Wil tike 
e one of your Ladyſhip's fortune, We have 2 men 
be ſure 
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„ ſure card, which is to carry him before Juſtice 
« Frolic, who, upon hearing your Ladyſhip's 
„name, will commit him without any farther 
« queſtions. As for the dirty ſlut, we ſhall have 
nothing to do with her; for if we get rid of the 
« fellow, the ugly jade will'— “ Take what mea- 
« ſures you pleaſe, good Mr. Scout, (anſwered the 
& lady), but I wiſh you could rid the pariſh of 
„ both; for Slipſlop tells me ſuch ſtories of this 
# wench, that | abhor the thoughts of her; and 
though you ſay ſhe is ſuch an ugly flut, yet you 
4 know, dear Mr. Scout, theſe forward creatures 
© who run after men, will always find ſome as for- 
ward as themſclves : ſo that, to prevent the in- 
#* creaſe of beggars, we muſt get rid of her.“ — 
* Your Lady hip is very much in the right, (an- 
* ſwered Scout). but I am afraid the law is a little 
* dcficient in giving us any ſuch power of preven— 
„tion; however, the juſtice will ſtretch it as far 
as he is able, to oblige vour Ladythip. To ſay 
truth, it is a great bleiling to the country that he 
is in the commiſiion : for he hath taken ſeveral 
poor oft our hands that the law would: never lay 
hold on I know ſome juſtices who make as 
much of committing a man to Bridewell, as his 
* Lordthip at 'ſize would of hanging him; but it 
would do a man good to fee his worſhip, our ju- 
ſtice, to commit a fellow to Bridewell ; he takes 
ſo much pleaſure in it; and when once we ha' 
um there; we ſeldom hear any more o' um, He 
is either ſtarved or ate up by - vermin in a 
month's time.” —Here the arrival of a viſitor put 
an end to the converſation ; and Mr. Scout having 


undertaken the cauſe, and promiſed ſucceſs, de- | 


parted, | ; 
This Scout was one of thoſe fellows who, with- 


out any knowledge of the law, or being bred to it, .. 
take upon them, in defiance of an act of parlia- - 


ment, to act as lawyers in the country, and are cal- 
Dd 3 led { 
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Tney are the peſts of ſociety, and a ſcan. 
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led ſo. 
dal to a profeſſion to which indeed they do not be- 


long and which owes to ſuch kind of raſcallions 


the il will which weak perſons bear towards ir4 


Wich this fellow, to whom a little before the would} 
not have condeſcended to have ſpoken, did a cer 


tain paſſion for Joſeph, and the jealouſy and diſk 


dain of poor innocent Fanny, betray the Lad 
Booby into a familiar diſcourſe, in which the ind. 
vertently confirmed many hints, with which Slip 
flop, waole gallant he was, had pre acquaint] 


him; and whence he had taken an opportunity to 


aſſert thoſe ſevere falſehoods of little Fanny, which] 
poiiibly the reader might not have been well able tg 
account for, if we had not thought proper to give 
him this information, 


GH: A ©: IV: 


A ſbort chapter, but very full of matter; particularly 
the arrival of Mr. Bo:iby and his Lady. 


LL that night, and the next day, the Lady 
Booby pafted with the utmoſt anxiety ; her 
mind was diſtracted, and her ſoul toſſed up and 
down by many turbulent and oppoſite paſſions. d'.: 
loved, hated, pitied, ſcorned, admired, deſpiſed 
the ſame perſon by fits, which changed in a very 
ſhort interval. On Fueſday morning, which hay- 
pened to be a holiday, ſhe went to church, where, 
to her ſurprife. Mr, Adams publiſhed the banns 1- 
gain, with as audible a voice as before. It was 
lucky for her, that as there was no ſermon, ſhe had 
an immediate opportunity of returning home to vent 
her rage. which ſhe could not have concealed from 
the congregation five minutes; indeed it was not 
then very numerous, the afiembly conhiſting ot 
no more than Adams, his clerk. his wife, the 
Jady, and one of her ſervants, At her return * 
> me 
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net Slipſlop, who accoſted her in theſe words: — 
O Meam, what doth your Ladythip think? To 
be ſure Lawyer Scout hath carried Joleph and: 
Fanny both before the Juſtice, All-the pariſh are 
« in tears, and ſay they will be hanged; for 
no body knows what it is for.“ ſuppoſe they 
« deſerve it, (ſays the lady). What doſt thou 
„mention ſuch wretches to me?“ „O dear Ma- 
dam, (anſwered Slipflop), is it not a pity ſuch 
«a gracelsſs young man ſhould die a virulent 
death? I hope the judge will take conmenſuration 
„on his youth, As for Fanny. I don't think ie 
„ ſignifies much what becomes of her: and if poor 
„ Joſeph hath done any thing, L. could venture to 
© {wear ſhe traduced him to it. Few men ever come 
to fragrant puniſhment, but by thoſe naſty crea- 
* tures, who are a ſcandal to our /ef?,” The lady 
was no moe pleaſed at this news, after a mo- 
nent's reflection, than Slipſlop herſelf : for thoveh 
lie wiſhed Fanny far engqugh, the did not deſire the 
rmoval of Joſeph, eſpecially with her. She was 
p:zzled bow to act, or what to ſay on this occaſion, 


ay hen a coach and fix drove into the court, and a 
er krvant acquainted her with the arrival of her ne— 
na bew Booby and his lady. he ordered them to be 
e con iucted into a drawiug-room, whether the pre- 
cd ently repaired, having compoſed her countenance 
ery vell as the could; and being a little ſatisficd that 


the wedding would by theſe means be at leaſt inter- 
rupted, and that ſhe ſhould have an opportunity to 
; 1-WMW exccute any reſolution the might take, for which 
was be ſaw herſelf provided with an excellent inſtru- 
nad nent in Scout. | 
ent The Lady Booby apprehended her ſervant had 
om nde a miſtake, when he mentioned Mr Booby's 
not 'ody ; for ſhe had never heard of his marriage; 
ef but how great was her ſurpriſe, when, at her entering 
teßge room, her nephew preſented his wife to her 
e iying, „Madam, this is that charming Pamela, of 
| | „% whom 
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« whom I am convinced you have heard fo much.“ 
The lady received her with more civility than he 
expected; indeed with the utmoſt ; for the was per- 
fectly polite, por had any vice inconſiſtent wih 
good -· breeding. They paſſed ſome little time in or. 
dinary diſcourſe, when a ſervant came and whif; 
pered Mr. Booby, who preſently told the ladies he 
muſt deſert them a little on ſome buſineſs of conſcd 

uence; and as their diſcourſe during his abſence 
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would afford little improvement or entertainment Bri 
to the reader, we will leave them for a while to at cri 
tend Mr. Booby. | 2 ple 
the 
8 thi! 
CHA: Fc: * 
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Containing juftice-buſineſs : curicus precedents 7 {Wor 
ſoſitions, and ether matters neceſſary to be pe je (yh tt 
all juſtices of the peace and their clerks, hat f 
but th 
« TH young ſquire and his lady were no ſoone ten 
alighted from their coach, than tlie ſcrwant ian 
egan to inquire after Mr Joſeph, from wm ei 
ſaid their lady had not heard a word, to her gr bi. 
ſurpriſe, ſince he had left Lady Booby's. po rx, 
this they were inſtantly informed of what hed lte ru 
ly happened, with which they haſtily acquaintꝙ re it 

their maſter, who took an immediate reſolution td 
himſelf, and ende. {tore his Pamela hebe d 
go himſelf, and endeavour to reſtore his Pamela he d, 
brother, before the even knew the had loſt him. Trot 
The juſtice before whom the criminals were car Maj 

J 


ried, and who lived within a ſhort mile of the l 
dy's houfe, was Iuckily Mr. Booby's acquaintance 
by his having an eſtate in his neighbour: ood. Or 
dering therefore his horſes to his coach, he ſet ou 
for the judgment ſeat, and arrived when the juitict 
had almoſt finiſhed his buſineſs, He was conduct 
ed into a hall, where he was acquainted that hi 
Worſhip would wait on him in a moment, tor If 


had only a man and a woman to commit to Pride 
| cl 
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gel firſt, Asche was now convinced he had not a 
moutc to loſe, he infiſted on the ſervant's introdu- 
ing him dircetly into the room where the juſtice 
gs then executing his office, as he called it. Being 
ronght thither, and the firlt compliments being 
uſed between the Squire and his W orthip, the for- 
nr aſked the latter what crime thoſe two young 
pple had been guilty of. No great crime,” an- 
wer. d the juſtice. I have only ordered them to 
«Bridewell for a month.” But what is their 
crime?“ repeated the Squire, *© Larceny, an't 
& pleaſe your Honow,” ſays Scout. © Ay,” ſays 
the juſtice, “ a kind of fclonious larcenous 
thing. I believe I muſt order them a little cor- 
"r.&t10n too, a little ſtripping and whipping,” 
Por Fanny, who had hitherto ſupported all with 
he thoughts of Joſeph's company, trembled at 
bat ſound ; but indeed without reaſon, for none 
bn the devil himſelf would have executed juch a 
entence on her). Still.“ ſaid the dquire, I am 
ignorant of the crime, the fact I mean.” © Why 
there it is in peaper,” anſwered the juſtice, ſhew- 
vg him a depotition, which, in the abſence of bis 
erk, he had writ himſelf, of which we have, with 
rear difficulty, procured an authentic copy: and 
ere it follows verbaiim ct literatim. 


be depoſition of James Scout layer and Thomas 
Trotter yeoman, taken before mee, one of his 
Majctty's juſtaſſes of the peace for Zumertctſhire, 


HES E deponants ſaith, and firſt Thomas 
Trotter for himſelf taith, that on the of 
this inſtant {'ober, being Sabbath day, betwin- 
the ours of 2 and 4 in the afternoon, he zced Jo- 
ſeph Andrews and Francis Goodwill walk akroſs, 
a certane felde belunging to Layer Scout, and out 
of the path which ledes thru the ſaid felde, and 
there he zede Joſeph Andrews with a nife cut 
one 
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one haſel-twig, of the value, as he bcliercs 
3 half-pence,. or thereabouts-; and he faith, tha 
* the ſaid Francis Goodwill was likewiſe walkiy 
© on the graſs out of the ſaid path in the ſaid feld 
“ and did receive and karry in her hand the * 
* twig, and fo was comfarting, eading and han 
© to the laid Joſeph therein. And ihe ſaid lame 
Scout for himiclf ſays, that he verily belicves th 
* ſaid twig to be his own proper twig,” &c, 
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« Jeſu!” ſaid the Squire,“ would you commi 
ee two perſons to Bridewell for a twig ?” „Ves 
aid the laywer, © and with great lenity too; for i 

we had called it a young tree, they would ha 
* been both hanged.” —** flarkee, (ſays che juſtice 
taking aſide the Squire), I ſhould not have bee 
* ſo ſevere on this occaſion, but Lady Booby de 
« ſires to get them out of the pariſh : ſo Lawye 
„Scout will give the conſtable orders to let thi 
% run away, if they pleaſe ; but it ſeems they i 
„ tend to marry together, and the lady hath nod 
« ther means, as they are legally ſealed there, t 
% prevent their bringing an incumbrance on he 
% own pariſh.” * Well, (ſaid the Squire), I. 
& take care my annt ſhall be ſatisfied in this point 


« and likewite I promiſe you, Joſeph herc HH 
© never be any incumbrance on her. I ſhall be oh: 
* liged to you therefore, if inſtead of Bridew Wir! 
you will commit them to my cuſtody.” -- © O, ier 
& beſure, Sir, if you deſire it,” anſwered che juſtice that | 
and without inore ado Joſeph and Farny were d th; 
vered over to Squire Booby, whom Joſeph webu 
well knew, but little gueſſed how nearly he was 1 a. 
lated to him, The juitice burnt his mwittimus ; Hecker, 
. conſtable was ſent about his buſineſs; the langere 
made no complaint for the want of juſtice ; - andth hou 
priſoners; with exulting hearts, gave a thoula»ihe of 
thanks to his honour Mr Booby ; who did not rio 


tend their obligations to him ſhould ceaſe here; fo 
ordering 
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eder ing his man to produce a cloak bag, iich he 
u cauted to be brovght from Lady Booby's on 
mrpote, he deſired the juſtice that he might have 
J{cph with him into a room; where, ordering 
tis ler v ant to take out a ſuit of his own cloaths, with 
Me and other necefTaries, he left Joſeph to dreſs 
unſelk, who, not yet kn Owing the cauſe of all this 
ivy, excuſed his accepting ſuch a favour, as long 
4 d. cently he could. Whilſt Joſeph was drefling, 
th: Squire repaired to the juſtice, whom he found 
Ulking with Fanny; for, during the examination, ſhe 
hadl l ped her hat over her eyes, which were alſo 
prhcd in te ars, and had by that means, concealed 
from his Worthip what might, perhaps, have ren- 
{:r.d the arrival of Mr. Booby unneceſſary, at leaſt 
br herielf, The juſtice no ſooner ſaw her counte- 
tice cleared up, and her bright eyes ſhining thro” 
kr cars, than he ſecretly curied himfelf for having 
e thought of Bridewell for her. He would 

ly have ſent his own wife thither, to have 
' it wny in her place, And, conceiving almoſt 
he ſame inſtant d-ſires and ſchemes to accom- 
lh them, he employed the minutes, while the 
Wire was abſent with Joſeph, in aſſuring her 

r ſorry he was for having treated her ſo rough- 
Nefore he knew her merit; and told her, that 
11:2: Lady Booby was unwilling that ſhe ſhould 
le in her parith, ſhe was heartily welcome to his, 
were he promiſed her his protection; adding, 
hat he would take Joſeph and her into his family, 
t the liked; which aſſurance he confirmed with a 
queeze by the hand. She thanked him very kind- 
h, and ſaid, She would acquaint Joſeph with the 
ofer, which he would certainly be glad to accept ; 
fr that Lady Booby was angry with them both; 
bough ſhe did not know either had done any thing 
w offend her; but imputed it to Madam Slipſlop, 
Fo had always been her enemy. 
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The Squire now returned, and prevented 3 
farther continuance of this converſation ; ang ty 
juſtice, out of a pretended reſpect to his gueſt, h 
in reality from an apprehenſion of a rival, ({qy | 
knew nothing of his marriage), ordered Fanny in 
the kitchen, whither ſhe gladly retired ; nor d 
the Squire, who declined the trouble of explainit 
the whole matter, oppole it. 

It would be unneceffary, if I was able, which it 
deed I am not, to relate the converſation betwed 
theſe two gen lemen, which rolled, as I have he 
in formed, entirely on the ſubj-& of horle-racin 
Joſeph was ſoon dreſſed in the plaineſt drets! 
could find, which was a blue coat and Erecche 
with a gold edging, and a red waiſtcoat with! 
lame: and as this ſuit, which was rather too lar 
for the Squire,, exactly fitted him; ſo he becan 
it ſo well, and looked fo genteel, that no perſq 
would have doubted its being as well adapted to 
quality as his ſhape; nor have ſuſpected, as or 
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might, when my Lord „ or Sir —, cih. 
Mr. appear in lace or embroidery, that iin 

tailor's man wore thoſe clothes home on his back 1! 
which he ſhould have carried under his arm. and 


The Squire now took leave of the juſtice, at 
calling tor Fanny, made her and Joſeph, agai 
their wills, get into the coach with him, waich| 


then ordered to drive to Lady Booby's. It vir 
moved a few yards only when the Squire ai: 9% 
Joſeph, if he knew who that man was croſling ij: rc! 


field? © for,” added he, © I never ſaw one i 0b 


& ſuch ſtrides before,” Joſeph anſwered cage tru 
« O Sir, it is Parſon Adams.”— „ Ola! indes 
t and ſo it is,” ſaid Fanny, “poor man, he is c. pit 
« ing to do whathe could for us. Well, be is iſ or 
«© worthieſt beſt-natured creature“ Ay,” of 
& Joſeph, God bleſs him: for there is n ' dre 
% fſuch another in the univerſe, '* — © The bt he 
creature living ſure,” cries Fanny,” *© I: t 7 
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« ſays the Squire, “ then I am reſolved to have 
the beſt creature living in my coach;” and ſo 
ring, he ordered it to ſtop, whilſt Joſeph. at his 
requeſt, hollowed to the parſon, who well know- 
ing his voice, made all the haſte imaginable, and 
ſoon came up with them. He was deſired by the 
naſter, who could ſcarce refrain from laughter at 
tis figure, to mount into the coach, which he, 
jith many thanks, refuſed, ſaying he could walk 
by its fide, and he'd warrant he kept up with it; 
but he was at length over-prevailed on. The Squire 
now acquainted Joſeph with his marriage ; but he 
night have ſpared himſelf that labour; for his ſer- 
unt, whilſt Joſeph was dreſſing, had performed 
hat office before, He continued to expreſs the 
nt happineſs he enjoyed in his ſiſter, and the va- 
ve he had for all who belonged to her. Joſeph 
made many bows, and expreſſed as many ac- 
knowledgments; and Parlon Adams, who now 
firſt perceived Joſeph's new apparel, burſt into tears 
vith joy, and fell ro rubbing his hands and ſnap- 
ping his fingers, as if ne had been mad. 

They were now arrived at the Lady Booby's; 
nd the Squire deſiring them to wait a moment 
n the court, walked in to his aunt, and calling her 
cut from his wife, acquainted her with Joſeph's 
urival; ſaying, © Madam, as I have marri:d a 
" virtuous and worthy woman, I am reſolved to 
" own her relations, and ſhew them all a proper 
" reſpe&t ; 1 ſhall think myſelf therefore infinitely 
" obliged to all mine, who will do the ſaine, It is 
true her brother hath been your ſervant, but he 
is now become my brother; and I have, one hap- 
pineſs, that neither his charaCtcr, his behaviour, 
dor appearance give me any reaſon to be aſhamed 
of calling him ſo. In ſhort, he is now below 
' dreffed like a gentleman, in which light I intend 
' he ſhall hereafter be ſeen : and you will oblige 
me beyond expreſſion, if you will admit him to 
Vo“. II. E c | © be 


not adult it, telling Joſeph, there would be nC 
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* be of our party; for I know it will give greg 
« pieaſure to n:y wife, though ſhe will not nau 
4 tzon it.“ | ; 

This was a ſtroke of fortune beyond the Lad 
Booby's hopes or expectation; ſhe anſwered hin 
eagerly, “ Nephew, you know bow eaſily I ag 
* prevailed on to do any thing which Joſeph Anf 
* drews defires.———-Phoo I mean which you de 
« fire me; and as he is now your relation 1canng 
« refuſe to entertain him as fuch.” Ihe Squirt 
told her, he knew his obligation to her for he 
compliance ; and going three ſteps, returned ar 
told her — he had one wore favour, which. bc he 
lieved the would eaſily grant, as ſhe had accorded 
him the former. There is a young voman” 
„ Nephew,” ſays ſhe, © don't let my good nuur 
& make you deſire, as is too commonly the cafe 
* to impoſe on me; nor think, becauſe ! hare 
“ with ſo much condetcention, agreed to ſuffe 
& your brother-in-law to come to my table, that 
« will ſubmit to the company of all my cn ter 
“ vants, and all the dirty trollops in the country, 
« Madam,” anſwered the Squire, “ I belieze voi 
& never ſaw this young creature. I never bchel 
&« ſuch ſweetneſs and innocence, joined with ſuck 
&« beauty, and withal ſo genteel.” Upon m 
„ ſoul 1 won't admit her,” .replied. the lady in 
paſſion ; the whole world ſhan't prevail on me 
I reſent even the deſire as an affront, and”— 
The Squire, who knew her inflexibility, interrupt 
ed her, by aſking pardon, and promiſing not t( 
mention it more, He then returned to Joſeph 
and ſhe to Pamela. He took Joſeph afide, and 
told he would carry him to his ſiſter ; but coul 
not prevail as yet for Fanny, Joſeph begged thi 
he might ſee his fiſter alone, and then be with b. 
Fanny; but the Squire knowing the pleaſure hi 
wife would have in ber brother's company, woul 
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king in ſo ſhort an abſence from Fanny, whilit 
he was aſſured oF her ſafety ; adding, he hoped 
ze could not eatily quit a tiſter whom he had not 


ſoſeph immediately complied : for, indeed, no 
brother could love a fiſter more: and recommend- 
vg Fanny, who rejoiced that ſhe was not to go be- 
fore Lady Booby, to the care of Mr Adams, he 
ended the Squire up ſtairs, whilit Fanny repair- 
d with the parſon to his houſe, where ſhe thought 
berlelf ſecure of a kind reception, | 


de SA P. VI. 
A of which you are deſired to read no more than 
4 you like. | 


HY meeting between Joſeph and Pamela was 
not without tears of joy on both ſides: and 
heir embraces were full of tenderneſs and affection. 
They were however regarded with much more 
pleaſure by the nephew than by the aunt, to whoſe 
lame they were fuel only; and being aſſiſted by 
the addition of dreſs, which was indeed not wanted 
o ſet off the lively colours in which Nature had 
drawn health, ſtrength, comelineſs and youth. In 
the aftern on Joſcph, at their own requeſt, enter- 


dor could Lady Booby conceal her diſſatis faction 
at thoſe parts in which Fanny was concerned, eſpe- 
(cally when Mr. Booby launched forth into ſuch 
| rapturous praiſes of her beauty. She ſaid, apply- 
and ing to her niece, that ſhe wondered her nephew, 
who had pretended to marry for love, ſhould think 
ſuch a ſubject proper to amuſe his wife with; ad- 
ding, that for her part, ſhe ſhould be jealous of a 
huſband, who ſpoke ſo warmly in praiſe of another 
woman. Pamela anſwered, indeed ſhe thought 
no the had cauſc; but it was an inſtance of Mr. 


en ſo long, and who fo tenderly loved him. —— 
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Booby's aptneſs to ſee more beauty in women tha 
they were miſtreſſes of. At which words both the 


women fixed their eyes in two looking-glaſſ;s- St 
and Lady Booby replicd, that men were, in he he 
general, very ill judges of beauty; and then, wh (erf 
both contemplated only their own faces, they rade da 
a croſs compliment to each other's charms. MH n, 
the hour of reſt approached, which the lady of tha 
houſe deferred as long as decently ſhe could, ße d. 
informed Joſeph (whom for the future we (1218p! 
call Mr. Joſeph, he having as good a title to tha" 
appellation as many others, I mean that inconteſt hee 
ed one of good clothes) that ſhe had ordered a b ep 
to be provided for him. He declined this favour t u 
his utmoft ; for his heart had long been with hi l 
Fanny; but ſhe inſiſted on his accepting it, allecgi “ th 
ing, that the pariſh had no proper accommoda pft 
tion for ſuch a perſon as he was now to eſteen eve 
himſelf. The Squire and his lady both joining ans 
with her, Mr. Joſeph was at laſt forced to give bm 
ver his deſign of vitting Fanny that evening, who ben 
on her fide. as impaticntly expected him till mid Re 
night, when, in complaiſance to Mr Adams's f 
mily, who had fat up two hours out of reſpect t 8 
her, ſhe retired to bed, but not to ſleep; th M 
thought of her love kept her waking, and his noi fel 
eee according to his promiſe filled her wide la 
uncafineſs ; of which however, ſhe could not aſſigi da 
any other cauſe than merely that of being abſent . A 
from him. 1s 
Mr. Joſeph roſe early in the morning, and viſtedi © 
her in whom his ſoul delighted. She no ſoonei ha 
heard his voice in the parfon's parlour, than fe ed 
teapt from her bed, and drefling herſelf in a e << 
minutes, went down to him. They paſſed twe un 
hours with inexpreſſible happineſs together, and lee 
then having appointed Monday, by Mr. Adams de 
permiſſion, for their marriage, Mr. Joſeph re b. 
nue 


turned, according to his promiſe, to breakfaſt a 
| the 
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he Lady Booby's, with whoſe behaviour ſince the 
caing we ſhall now acquaint the reader. 
She was no ſooner retired to her chamber, than 
he alked olipſlop what ſhe thought of this won- 
lerful creature her nephew had married ? “ Ma- 
„dam, ſaid Slipſlop, not yet ſufficiently under- 


niwered the lady, “ what do you think of the 
« dowdy, my niece I think I am to call her?“ 
Slipllop wanting no further hint, began to pull her 
o pieces, and ſo miſerably defaced her, that it would 
ure been impoſſible for any one to have known 
the perſon. The lady gave her all the aſſiſtance ſhe 
could, and ended with ſaying. {© I think, Slip- 


hie flop, you have done her juſtice : but yet, bad as 
bh. 5, the is an angel compared to this Fanny,” 
1; W5ipllop then fell oa Fanny, whom the hacked and 


kewed ia the like - barbarous manner, conclud- 
ng with an oblervation, that there was always 
omething in thoſe low-life creatures which muſt 


do aernally diſtinguiſh them from their betters. 
d Really,” ſaid the ſady, ** I think there is one 


exception to your rule; I am certain you may 
„gueſs who I mean.” —** Not I, upon my word, 


fellow; ſure you are the dulleſt wretch,” faid 
the lady.—** O ia. I am indeed—Yes truly, Ma- 
dam he is an acceſſion, '” anſwered Slipſlop.— 
Ay, is he not, Slipſlop ?” returned the lady- 


* a bluſh acknowledge hin tor his ſon, His be- 
* haviour is ſuch that would not ſhame the beſt 
education. He borrows from his ſtation a con- 


* unattended by that mean fervility which is cal- 
led good behaviour in ſuch perſons. Every thing 
* he doth, hath no mark of the baſe motive of 
fear, but viſibly ſhews ſome reſpect and grati- 
nude, andcarrieswith it the periuation of love. — 
Ee 3 And 


tnding what anſwer, ſhe was to make.“ I aik you,“ 


Madam,“ faid Slipſlop.—“ I mean a young 


* Is he not ſo genteel, that a prince might without 


deſcenſion in every thing to his ſuperiors, yet. 
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„ dy! — “ Me,” ſaid the lady, ** I am ſpeaking 
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« And then for his virtue; ſuch piety to his parents 


© ſuch tender affection to his ſiſter, ſuch integrity i © w: 
his friendſhip, ſuch bravery, ſuch goodneſs, tha. 
* if he had been born a gentleman, his wife wy MM ( 
have poſſeſſed the moſt invaluable blefling.” « if 
To be ſure, Ma'am,” faid Slipſlop.— gut za we 
« he is,” anſwered the lady, “ if he had a thou “of 
* ſand more good qualities, it muſt render a vis 
man of faſhion contemptible even to be ſuſpetW* dr 
ed of thinking of him: yes, I ſhould deſpiſe co 
« ſelf for ſuch a thought.” To be ſure Mam, pa 
faid Slipſop. And why to be ſure? “ replic dM cr 
the lady; thou art always one's echo. Is he nov! 
© more worthy of affection than a dirty county of 
* clown, though born of a family as old as u fol 
* flood, or an idle worthleſs rake, or little puiſn we 
* beau of quality? And yet theſe we muſt con (w 
«& demn ourſelves to, in order to avoid the cenſurt tio 
* of the world; to ſhun the contempt of others Ms — 
% we mult ally ourſelves to thoſe we deſpiſe if 
„ we mult prefer birth, title and fortune, to re dy 
© merit. It is a tyranny of cuſtom, a tyranny th 
« muſt comply with: for we people of faſhion araWlipſl 
© the ſlaves of cuſtom.” —« Marry come up! wa 
ſaid Slipflop, who now well knew which party tin 
take, It I was a woman of your ladyſhip's for“ A. 
tune and quality, I would be a flave to no bo m: 


„if a young woman of faſhion, who had ſeen noq 
* thing of the world, ſhould happen to like ſuch 
„fellow. Me, indeed ! I hope thou doſt not 
„imagine“ © No, Ma'am, to be ſure, ' cries 


Slipflop, *© No! what no?” cried the lad i. 
«© Thou art always ready to anſwer before thou ok. 
& haſt heard one So far I muſt allow he is yo 
charming fellow. Me, indeed! No, Slipflop, pee 
call thoughts of men are over with me. — Ihe of 
&-Joft a huſband, who but if I ſhould reflect, Wi: 
© ſhould run mad. — My future eaſe muſt depend a t 


upon for2crfulneſs,. Slipflop, let me hear ſome 
10 01 
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« of thy nonſenſe, to turn my thoughts another 
way. What doſt thou think of Mr. Andrews?“ 
„Why, I think,” ſays Slipfl;p, © he is the hand- 
« ſymeſt, and moſt propers/t man I ever ſaw; and 
« if [was a lady of the greateſt degree, it would be 
« well for ſome folks. Your Ladyſhip may talk 
of cuſtom if you pleaſe; but I am confidous there 
js no more compariſon between young Mr. An- 
« drews, and moſt of the young gentlemen who 
«come to your Ladyſhip's houſe in it ondon; a 
« parcel of whipper-ſnapper ſparks : I would ſoon- 
er marry our old Parſon Adams: never tell me 
* what people ſay, whilſt J am happy in the arms 
of him I love, Some folks rail againſt other 
folks, becauſe other folks have what ſome folks 
* would have been glad of.” —*© And ſo.” an- 
« ſwered the lady, <* if you was a woman of condi- 
tion, you would really marry Mr. Andrews?“ 
Les. I aſſure your Ladythip,” replicd >lipſlop, 
© if he would have me.“ Fool, idiot,“ crics the 
hdy. * if he would have a woman of faſhion ! is 
that a queſtion ? No truly, Madam,” faid 
dlipllop, “ 1 believe it would be none, if Fanny 
was out of the way: and I am confivou., if I was 
"in your Ladyſhip's place, and liked Mr. Joſeph 
* Andrews the thould not ſtay in the pariſh a mo- 
* ment, Iam ſure Lawyer Scout would ſend her 
packing. if your ladyſhip would but ſay the word.“ 
This laſt ſpeech of Slipſlop. raiſed a tempeſt in the 
miad of her miſtreſs. She feared Scout had betrayed 
der, or rather that ſhe had betrayed herſelf, Af— 
ter ſome ſilence, and a double change of her com- 
Axion, firſt to pale and then to red. ſhe thus 
poke : „I am aſtoniſhed at the liberty you give 
your tongue. Would you infinuate, that I em- 
' Ployed Scout againſt this wench, on the account 
" of the fellow?“ La, Ma'am, ” faid Slipſlop, 
t, Hiehted out of her wits, © I / Jinate ſuch a 
end a ching!“ © I think you dare not,” anſwered 
: | the 
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the lady. I believe my conduct may defy malice 
«© itſelf to aſſert ſo curſed a flander. If I had ever 


« diſcovered any wantonneſs, any lightneſs inc 
© my behaviour; it 1 had followed the example HA 
% ſome whom thou haſt 1 believe, ſeen, in alloy M* 
« ing mylelf jndecent liberties, even with a hu 
*« band: but the dear man who is gone, (here co 
& the began to fob); was he alive; again, (chen an 
© the produced tears), could not upbraid me with WM he 
c any one act of tenderneſs or paſſion. No, Slip- fo 
« flop, all the time I cohabited with him, he never we 
„ obtained even a kiſs from me, without my co 
e prefling reluctance in the granting it, I am ſuref th 


« he himſelf never ſuſpected how much I loved 
„% him-——Siace his death, thou knoweit, though 
it is almoſt fix weeks (it wants but a day) ago, 
© I have not admitted one vifitor, till this fool my 
* nephew arrived. I have confined myſelf quite 
© to one party of friend», And can ſuch a con- 
& duct as this fear to be arraigned ? To be acculcd 
* not only of a paſſion which I have always de- 
* fſpiſed, but of fixing it on ſuch an object, a crea 
©« ture ſo much beneath my notice.” « Upon 
„ my word, Ma'am,” ſays Slipflop, “ I do not 
& underſtand your Ladyſhip, nor know I any thing 
© of the matter.”— * I bclieve, indeed, thou doit 
© not underſtand me. Thoſe are delicacies which 
« exiſt only in ſupzrior minds; thy coarle ideas 
© cannot comprehend them. Thou art a low 
% creature, of the Andrews breed, a reptile of a 
« lower order. a weed chat grows in the common 
garden of the creation © I affure your lady- 
© ſhip,” ſays lipſlop, whoſe paſſions were alme! 
of as high an order as her lady's, “ I have no 
„% more to do with Common Garden than other 
% folks. Really your Ladythip talks of ſervants as 
cc if they were not of the Chriſtian /pectaus., vere 
“ yants have fleſh and blood, as well as quality; 


« and Mr. Andrews himſelf is a proof that hg 
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4 they have as good, if not better. And for my 
« own part, | can't perceive my Dears + are 
« coarſer than other people's: I am ſure, if Mr. 
Andrews was a dear of mine, I ſhould not be a- 
« ſhamed of him in company with gentlemen; for 
« whoever hath ſeen him in his new cloaths, muſt 
« confeſs he looks as much like a gentleman as 
any body. Coarſe, quotha ! 1 can't bear to 
hear the poor young fellow run down neither; 
for I will fay this, I never heard him ſay an ill 
„word of any body in his life. I am ſure his 
* coarſencſs doth not ly in his heart; for he is 
the beſt natured man in the world; and as for his 
ſkin, it is no coarſer than other people's, I am 
* ſure, His boſoin, when a boy, was as white as 
„driven ſnow; and where it is not covered with 
hairs, it is fo ſtill (fakins! if 1 was Ars An- 
drews, with a hundred a year, I thould not en- 
vy the beſt ſhe who wears a head. A. woman 
* who could not be happy with ſuch a man, oughr 
never to be ſo: for if he can't make a woman 
„happy, I never yet beheld the man who could, 
„J fay again, I with I was a great lady for his 
" fake ; I believe when I had made a gentleman of 
him, he'd behave ſo, that no body ſhould de- 
precate what I had done; and I fancy few would 
venture to tell him he was no gentleman to his 
* face, nor to mine neither.” At which words, 
aking up the candles, ſhe aſked her miſtreſs, who 
had been ſome time in her bed, if ſhe had any far- 
ther commands; who mildly anſwered ſhe had 
done; and telling her ſhe was a comical creature, 
did her good night. 


+ Meaning perhaps ideas. 
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CHAT VI. 


Philoſophical refleftions, the like not to be ſeund in 9 
light French : omance,. Mr. Booby's grave adzic 
to Joſeph, and Funny's encounter with a beau, 


| = GEE my good reader, hath ſo vaſt a preva 
lence over the human mind, that there 

ſcarce any thing too ſtrange or too ſtrong to be a 
ſerted of it, The ſtory of the miſer, who, fron 
long accuſtoming to cheat others, came at laſt te 
cheat himſelf, and with great delight and triumyl 
picked his own pocket of a guinea to convey it to hi 
hoard, is not impoſſible or improbable, In lik 
manner it fares with tae practiſers of deceit, who 
from having long deceived their acquaintance, gait 

at laſt a power of deceiving themſelves, and acqui 
that very opinion (however falſe) of their own abi 
lities excellencies and virtues, into which they har 
for years, perhaps, endeavoured .to betray thei 
neighbours. Now, reader, to apply this obſerv: 
tion to my preſent purpoſe, thou muſt know, th 

as the pailion, generally called love, exerciſes mol 

of the talents of the temale or fair world; ſo in thi 

. they now and then diſcover a ſmall inclination i 
deceit : for which thou will not be angry with th 
beautiful creatures, when thou haſt conſidered, th: 

at the age of ſeven, or ſomething earlier, Miſs | 
inſtructed by her mother, that maſter is a ver 
monſtruous kind of animal, who will if the ſuffe 
him to come too near her, infallibly eat he 
up, and grind her to pieces: that ſo far from kit 
ing or toying wich him, of her own accord, ſh 
muſt not admit him to kiſs or toy with her; ane 
+ laſtly, that ſhe muſt never have any affection te 
wards him; for if ſhe ſhould, all her friends i 
petticoats would eſteem her a traitreſs,-puint at he 


and hunt her out of their ſociety. Theſe * 
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ons being firſt received, are farther and deeper 
gculcated by their ſchool-miſtreſſes and compani- 
ns; ſo that by the age of ten they have contracted 
uch a dread and abhorrence of the above-named 
nonſter, that, whenever they ſee him, they fly 
om him as the innocent hare doth from the grey- 
ound. Hence, to the age of fourteen or fifteen, 
hey entertain a mighty antipathy to maſter ; they 
xlolve, and frequently profeſs, that they will ne- 
xr have any commerce with him, and entertain 
ond hopes of paſſing their Mes out of his reach, 
of the poſſibility of which ti have ſo viſible an 
azmple in their good maiden aunt But when 
they arrive at this period, and have now 
us d their ſecond climacteric, when their wiſ— 
dom, grown riper, begins to ſee a little farther, 
nd from almoſt daily falling in maſter's way, to 
pprchend the great difficulty of keeping out of it; 
md when they obſerve him look often at them, and 
bnetimes very eagerly and carneſtly too, (for the 
nonſter ſeldom takes any notice of them till at this 
ge), they then begin to think of their danger: and 
6 they perceive they cannot caſily avoid him, the 
ſer part bethink themſelves of providing by other 
neans for their ſecurity. They endeavour, by all 
e methods they can invent, to render themſelves 
o amiable in his eyes, that he may have no incli- 
pation to hurt them; in which they generally ſuc- 
ted ſo well, that his eyes by frequent languiſhing, 
don leflen their idea of his fierceneſs, and fo far 
ate their fears, that they venture to parley with 
„n: and when they perceive him fo different from 
hat he hath been deicribed, all gentleneſs, ſoft- 
ſs, kindneſs, tenderneſs, fondneſs, their dread- 
ul apprehenſions vaniſh in a moment; and now, 
t being uſual with the human mind to ſkip from 
ne extreme to its oppoſite, as eaſily, and almoſt as 
uddenly, as a bird from one bougli to another), 
ve inſtantly ſucceeds to fear, But as it happens 

to 
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to perſons who have in their infancy been the 
roughly frightened with certain no-perſons calle 
ghoits, that they retain their dread of thoſe bein 
after they are convinced that there are no ſuc 
things: ſo theſe young ladies, tho” they no longs 
apprehend devouring, cannot fo entirely ſhake g 


all that hath been inſtilled into them; they {till H 
tertain the idea of that cenſure which was fadi 
ſtrongly imprinted on their tender minds, to whi chan 
the deciarations of abhorrence they every day heim 
from their companions greatly contribute. 'T M* 11 
void this cenſure, therefore, is now their only care 1! 
for which purpoſe they ſtill pretend the ſame are |: 
ſion to the monſter ; and the more they love hinfM* 2: 
the more ardently they counterfeit the antiputhy BM” vi 
the continual and conſtant practice of which d fo 
on others, they at length impoſe on theniſche be 
and really believe they hate what they love Tb Han 
indeed it happencd to Lady Booby, who loved Jo” fo: 
ſeph long before ſhe knew it; and now loved hi cli. 
much more than ſhe ſuſpected. She had indeed gin 
from the time of his ſiſter's arrival in the quality q m 
her niece, and from the inſtant ſhe viewed bim fr. 
the dreſs and character of a gentleman, began wil 
conceive ſecretly a deſign which love had co cer 
cealed from herſelf, till a dream betrayed itt ' the 
her. ing 
She had no ſooner riſen than ſhe ſent for her ma 
phew ; when he came to her, after many compl you 
ments on his choice, ſhe told him, He might pe Knd 
ceive, in her condecenſion to admit her own Pet 
vant to her table, that ſhe looked on the family Ir, 5 
Andrews as his relations, and indeed hers; that le. 
he had married into ſuch a family, it became h find 
to endeavour by all methods to raiſe it as much: birt 
poſſible, At lepgth ſhe adviſed him to uſe all h [tee 
art to diſſuade Joſeph from his intended matc tak 
which would ſtill enlarge their relation to me '© 
neſs and poverty; concluding, that by a comm br 
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fon in the army, or ſome other genteel employ- 
ment, he might ſoon put young Mr. Andrews on 
ne foot of a gentleman; and that being once 
done, his accompliſhments might quickly gain 
him an alliance which would not be to their dif- 
credit, 

Her nephew heartily embraced this propoſal ; and 
iading Mr Joſeph with his wife, at his return to her 
chamber, he immediately began thus: “ Mylove to 
© my dear Pamela, brother will extend to all her re- 
© 11tions, nor thall I thew them leſs reſpect than if 
had married into the family of a duke. I hope TI 
„have given you ſome carly teſtimonies of this, 
„ and ſhall continue to give you daily more. You 
vill excuſe me therefore, brother, if my concern 
„for your intereſt makes me mention what may 
be, perhaps, diſagreeable to you to hear: but I 
„ muſt inſiſt upon it, that if you have any value 
for my alliance or my iriendthip, you will de- 
« cline any thoughts of engaging farther with a 
girl, who is, as you are a rclation of mine, fo 
„much bencath you. I Know there may be at 
 firit ſome difficulty in your compliance, but that 
will daily diminiſh ; and you will in the end ſin— 
' ccrely thank me for my a vice. I cwn indeed 
the girl is handſome ; but beauty aloue is a poor 
' ingredient, and will make but an uncomfortable 
marriage.“ Sir, ſaid Joſeph, © I aſſure 


nl you her beauty is her leaſt perfection; nor do I 
ve know a virtue which that young creature is not 
poſſeſſed of.” © As to her virtues,” anſwered 
V lr. Booby, you can be yet but a ſle:der judge of 
u hem: but if the had never ſo many, you will 
hic nd her equal in theſe among ker ſuperiors in 


birth and fortune, which now you are to c- 
ſteem on a footing with yourſelf ; at leaſt I will 
take care they ſhall ſhortly be ſo unleſs you pre- 
vent me by degrading youriclf with ſuch a 
match a match I have hardly patience to think 
Vol. II. 7 ** of 
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„of, and which would break the hearts of pour 
« parents, who now rejoice in the expectation gf 
„ ſceing you wake a figure in the world,” « x 


„kao not,” ** replied Joſeph, © that my pargng 


% have any power over my inclinations, nor am [| 
* obliged to ſacriſice my happineſs to their whim| 
«© or ambition: beſides, I ſhall be very ſorry to ſce 
& that the unexpected advancement of my ſiſter 


« ſhould io ſuddenly inſpire them with this wickedf 
« pride, and make them deſpite their equals, [} 


am reſolved on no account to quit my dear 
% Fanny, no, though I could raile her as hich a. 
« bove her preſent ſtation as you have raiſed m 
« ſiſter,” ** Your ſiſter, as well as mylſclf ” {ai 
Booby ** are greatly obliged to you for the com 
& pariſon : but, Sir, the is not worthy to be com 
© parcd in beauty to my Pamela, nor hath ſhe half 
% her merit. And beſides, Sir, as you civlll 
© throw my marriage with your fitter in my tecth, 
I muſt tcach you the wide difference between us: 
* my fortune enabled me to pleaſe myſelf, and it 
& would have been as overgrown a folly in me te 
© have omitted it, as in you to do it.“ * My for 
© tune enables me to pleaſe myſelf likewiſe,” fail 
Joſeph ; © for all my pleaſure is centred in Fanny 
« and whilft I have health, I fthall be able to ſup 
% port her with my labour in that ſtation to whic 
& {the was born, and with which the is content. 
* Brother,” ſaid Pamela, Mr. Booby adviſes yo 
% as a friend; and, no doubt, my papa and mam 
« ma will be of his opinion, and will have gre: 
« reaſon to be angry with you for deſtroying wha 
« his goodneſs hath done, and throwing down ou 
„ faniily again, after he hath raiſed it, It woult 
% become you beter, brother, to pray for the a 
« aſſiſtance of grace againſt ſuch a paſſion, than tC 
“ indulge it.” „ Sure, fifter, you are not it 
« earneſt; I am ſure ſhe is your equal atleaſt, 
« —She was my equal,“ anſwered Pamela; "Y 
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« I am no longer Pamela Andrews. I am now this 
« oentleman's lady, and as ſuch am above her, —I 
„hope I ſhall never behave with an unbecoming 
ride; but at the ſame time I thall alwaysendeavour 
to know myſelf, and queſtion not the aſſiſtance of 
grace to that purpoſe.” They were now ſum- 
moned to breakfaſt, and thus ended their diſcourſe 
for the preſent, very little to the ſatisfaftion of any 
of the parties. 

Fanny was now walking in an avenue at ſome 
diſtance from the houſe, where Joſeph had pro- 
miſed to take the firſt opportunity of coming to 
her. She had not a ſhilling in the world, and nad 
ſubſiſted ever ſince her return entirely on the cha- 
rity of Parſon Adams. A young gentleman. at- 
tended by many ſervants, came up to ber, and 
aſked her if that was not the Lady Booby's houſe 
before him? This, indeed he well knew, but had 
framed the queſtion for no other reaſon than 
to make her look up, and diſcover if her . 
face was equal to the dclicacy of her ſhape. 
He no ſooner ſaw it than he was ſtruck with 
amazement, He ſtop'd his horſe, and ſwore 
nich ſhe was the moſt beautiful creature he ever beheld. 
Then inſtantly alighting, and delivering his horſe to 
his ſervant, he rapt out half a dozen oaths that he 
would kiſs her; to which ſhe at firſt ſubmitted, 
begging he would not be rude: but he was not fa- 
ished with the civility of a ſalute, nor even with 
the rudeſt attack he could make on her lips, but 
cat caught her in his arms, and endeavoured to kiſs 
her breaſts, which, with all her ſtrength ſhe reſiſt- 
ed; and, as our ſpark was not of the Herculcan 
vi race, with ſome diifculty prevented. The young 
gentleman being ſoon out of breath in the ſtruggle, 
1 (OF quitted her; and, remounting his horſe, called one 
of his ſervants to him, whom he ordered to ſtay 
behind with her, and make her any offers whatever, 
to prevail on her to return home with him in the 

F & 2 evening, 
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evening, and to aſſure her he would take her into 
keeping. He then rode on with his other ſervant, 
and arrived at the Lady's houſe, to whom he was 
a diſtant relation, and was come to Pay a vitit, 
The truſty fellow, who was employed in an of. 
ſice he had been long accuſtomed to, diſcharged his! 
part with all the fidelity and dcxterity imaginable, 
but to no purpoſe. She was entirely deaf to his 
offers, and re'ccted them with the utmoſt diſdain, 
At laſt the pimp, who had perhaps more warm 
blood about him than his maſter, began to ſolicit 
for himfclf ; he told her, though he was a ſervant, | 
he was a man of ſome fortune, which he woild 
make her miſtieſs of—and this without any intult 
to her virtue, for that he would marry her. She 
anfwered, it his maſter himſelf, or the greateſt 
lord in the land, would marry her, ſhe would re- 
fuſe him. At latt, being weary with perſuaſions, 
and on fire with her charms, which would have 
almoſt kindled a flame in the boſom of an antient 
philoſopher, or modern divine, he faſtened his horſe 
to the pround, and attacked her with much more 
force than the gentleman had exerted, Poor Fan- 
ny would not have been able to reſiſt his rudeneſs 
a long time; but the deity, who preſides over 
chaſte love, ſent her Joſeph to her aſſiſtance. He 
no ſooner came within ſight, and perceived her 
ſtruggling with a man, than like a canon-ball, or 
like lightning, or any thing that is ſwifter, if any 
thing be, he ran towards her, and coming up juſt 
as the ravither had torn her handkerchief from her 
breaſt, before his lips had touched that ſeat of in- 
nocence and bliſs, he dealt him fo luſty a blow in 
that part of his neck which a rope would have be- 
come with the utmoſt propriety, that the fellow 
ſtaggered backwards; and perceiving he had to do 
with ſomething rougher than the little, tender, 
trembling hand of Fanny, he quitted her, and, 
turning about, ſaw his rival, with fire flaſhing from 
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his eyes, again ready to aſſail him; and indeed, 
betore he could well defend himſelf, or return the 
firit blow, received a ſecond, which, had it fallen 
on that part of the ſtomach to which it was dircct- 
ed, would have been probably the laſt he would 
have had any occaſion for; but the ravither lift- 
ing up his hand, drove the blow upwards to 
his mouth, whence it diſlodged three of his teeth ; 
and now not conceiving any extraordinary atfec- 
tion for the beauty of Joſeph s' perſon, nor being 
extremely plcaled with this method of ſalutation, 
he collected all his force, and aimed a blow at Jo- 
ſeph's breaſt, which he artfully parried with one 
fit, fo that it loſt its force entirely in the air, and 
ſtepping one foot backward he darted his fiſt fo 
fiercely at his enemy, that had he not caught it in 
his hand, (for he was a boxer of no inferior fame) 
it muſt have tumbled him on the ground. And 
now the ravither meditated another blow, which he 
aimed at that part of the breaſt where the heart 1s 
baged; Joſeph did not catch it as before, yet fo 
prevented its aim, that it fell directly on his noſe, 
but with abated force. Joſeph then moving both 
pit and foot forwards at the fame time, threw his 
head ſo dextrouſly into the ſtomach of the ravith- 
er, that he fell a lifeleſs lump on the field, where 

he lay many minutes breathleſs and motionleſs, 
When Fanny ſaw her Joleph receive a blow in 
his face, and blood running in a ſtream from him, 
ſhe began to tear her hair, and invoke all human 
and divine power to his aſſiſtance. She was nor, 
however, long under this affliction, before Joſeph 
having conquered his enemy, ran toher, and aſſured 
her he was not hurt; ſhe then inſtantly fell on her 
knees, and thanked God that he had made Joſeph 
the means of her reſcue, and at the ſame time pre- 
ſerved him from being injured in attempting it, 
She offered with her handkerchicf to wipe bis 
blood from his face; but he ſeeing his rival at- 
Fi 3 tempting 
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tempting to recover his legs, turned to him, and 
aſked him if had enough; to which the other an- 
{wered he had; for he believed he had fought 

with the devil inſtead of a man ; and looſenins 
his horte, he ſaid, he ſhould nothave attempted the 
wench, if he had known ſhe had been ſo w ell pro- 
vided for. 

Fanny now begged Joſeph to return with her to 
Parſon Adams, and to promiſe that he would leave 
her no more. Theſe were propolitions ſo agrecable 
to Joſeph, that, had he heard them, he would have 
given an immediate afſent : but indeed his cyes 
were now hi only ſenſe ; for you may remember, 
reader, that the raviſher had tore her handkerchict 
from Fanny's neck, by which he had diſcovertd 
ſuch a ſight, that Joſeph bath declared all ihe ſta- 
tues he ever beheld were fo much inferior to it in 
beauty, thar it was more capable of converting a 


242 


man into a ſtatue, than of being imitated by the] 


greateſt maſter of that art, This modeſt creature, 
whom no warmth in ſummer could ever induce to 
expoſe her charms to the wanton fun, a modeſty to 
which, perhaps, they owed their inconceivable 
whitencts, had ſtood many minutes bare-necked in 


the preſence of Joſeph, before her apprehentior of 


his danger, and the horror of ſeeing his blood, 
would ſuffer her once to reflect on what concerned 
herſelf; till at laſt, when the cauſe of her concern 
had vanithed, an admiration at his filence, together 
with obſerving the fixed poſition of his eyes, pro- 
duced an idea in the lovely maid, which brought 
more blood into her face than had flowed from jo- 
ſeph's noſtrils. The ſnowy hue of her boſom was 
likewiſe exchanged to vermilion, at the inſtant 
when the clapped her handkerchief round her 
neck. Joſeph ſaw the uneaſineſs that the ſuffered, 
and immediately removed his eyes from an object, 
in ſurveying which he had felt the greateſt dclight 
which the organs of fight were capable of connvey* 
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ng to his foul. So great was his fear of offending 
her, and ſo truly did his paſſion for her deſerve the 
noble name of love. 

Fanny, being recovered from her confuſion, 
which was almoſt equalled by what Joſeph had felt 
from obſerving it, again mentioned her requeſt; 
this was inſtantly and gladly coinplicd with, and 
together they croiled two or three fields, which 
brought them to the habitation of Mr. Adams, 


. 


Ad ſerurſe which happened bi tween Mr. Atoms, Mrs, 
Adams, Foſeph and Fanry ;, with ſome behauiur of 
Mr. Adams, which wouid be ca h by ſome few rea- 
ders very iow, abſurd, and unnatural. 


T HE parſon and his wife had juſt ended a long 

diſpute, when the lovers came to the door, 
Indeed this young couple had becn the ſubject of 
the diſpute 3 for Mrs Adams was one of thoſe pru- 
gent people who never do any thing to injure their 
familics, or, perhaps, one of thole good mothers 
who would even ſtretch their conſcience to ſerve 
their children. She had long entertained hoprs of 
being her eldeſt daughter ſucceed Mrs. Slipflop, 
and of making her tecond ſon an exciſeman by 
Lady Booby's intereſt. 'Theſe were expectations 
he could not endure the thoughts of quitting, and 
was therefore very uneaſy to ſee her huſband ſo re- 
lolute to oppoſe the lady's intention in Fanny's af- 
fair, She told him, Ic bchoved every man to take 
the Erſt care of his family; that he had a wife and 
x children, the maintaining and providing for 
vhom would be buſineſs enough for him, without 
ermeddling in other folks affairs; that he had 
ways preached up ſubmiſſion to ſuperiors, and 
would do ill to give an example of the contrary 
behaviour in his own conduct; that if Lady Hoop 
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did wrong, ſhe muſt anſwer for it herſelf, and theft 
fin would not ly at their door; that Fanny hadi 
been a ſervant, and bred up in the lady's own fa. 
mily, and conſequently ſhe muſt have known more® 
of her than they did; and it was very improbable, i 
{he had behaved herſelf well, that the lady would 

have been ſo bitterly her enemy; that perhaps he 4 
was too much inclined to think well of her, becauſe! 

ſhe was handſome, but handſome women were of. 
ten no better than they ſhould be; that God made! 
ugly women as well as handſome ones; and that if 
a woman had virtue, it ſignined nothing whether 
ſhe had beauty or no For all which reaſons ſhe 
concluded he thould oblige the lady, and ſtop the 
future publication of the banns. But all thee ex- 
cellent arguments had no effect on the pariſon, | 
who perſiſted in doing his duty, without regarding, 


the conſequence it might have on his worldiy inte- 


reſt; he endeavoured to anſwer her as well as he 
could, to which ſhe hadjuſt finiſhed her reply, 
(for ſhe had always the laſt word every where but 3 
at church), when Joſeph and Fanny entered their} 
kitchen, where the parſon and his wife then fat at | 
breakfaſt, over ſome bacon and cabbage. There 
was a coldneſs in the civility of Mrs. Adams, which 
perſons of accurate ſpeculation might have ob- 
ferved, but eſcaped her preſent gueſts; indeed it} 
was a good deal covered by the heartineſs of A- 
dams, who no ſooner heard that Fanny had nei- 
ther eat nor drank that morning, than he preſent- 


ed her a bone of bacon he had juſt been gnawing, 
being the only remains of his proviſion, and then 
ran nimbly to the tap, and produced a mug of 
ſmall beer, which he called ale; however, it was 
the beſt in his hoaſe, Joſeph, addreffing himſelf 
to the parſon, told him the diſcourſe which had 
paſſed between Squire Booby, his ſiſter, and him- 
lelf, concerning Finng : he then acquainted him 
with the dangers whence he had reſcued her, and 
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communicated ſome apprehenſions on her account. 
lle concluded. that he ſhould never have an caſy 
moment till Fanny was abſolutcly his, and begged 
that he might be ſuffered to fetch a licence, | aying 
he would eaſily borrow the money. The parſon an- 
ſwered, That be bad already given his ſentiments 
concerning a licence and that a very few days would 
make it unneceſſary, * Joſeph” ſays he,“ with this 
* haſte doth not ariſe rather from your impatience 
„than your fear, but as it certainly ſprings from 
One of theſe cauſes, I will examine both. Of 
tach of theſe, therefore, in their turn: and firſt, 
« for the firſt of theſe, namely, impatience, Now, 
„ } muſt inform you, that, if in your purpoſed 
marriage with this young woman, you have no 
intention but the indulgence of carnal appetites, 
you are guilty of a very heinous fin. Marriage 
was ordained for nobler purpoles, as you will 
learn when you hear the ſervice, provided on 
that occaſion. read to ycu. Nay, perhaps, if you 
are a good lad, I ſhall give a ſermon gratis, 
* wherein I ſhall demonſtrate how little regard 
* ought to be had to the fleſh on ſuch occaſions. 
Ihe text will be, child, Matthew the vih, and 
part of the 28th verſe. Whoſecver looketh on a 
woman, ſo as to (uſt after her. Ihe latter part I (hall 
* omit, as foreign to my purpoſe. Indeeed all ſuch 
brutal luſts and affections are to be greatly ſub- 
* dued, if not totally eradicated, before the 
# veſſel can be ſaid to be conſecrated to honour, 
To marry with a view of gratifying thoſe incli- 
nations, is a proſtitution of that holy ceremony, 
and muſt entail a curſe on all who ſo lightly un- 
dertake ! it, If, therefore, this haſte ariſes from 
impatience, you are to correct, and not give way 
to it. Now, as to the ſecond head which I pro- 
poſed to ſpeak to, namely, Fear.: it argues a 
diffidence highly criminal of that power in 
which alone we ſhould put our truſt, ſeeing we 
66 may 
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may be well aſſured that he is able not only Mak « 
defeat the deſigns of our enemies, but even 1M; 


** turn their hearts, Inſtead of taking. therefore *＋ 

* any unjuſtifiable or deſperate means to rid ourf Gn 

s ſelves of fear, we ſhould reſort to prayer only u e 

, Prayer on 70 WaS « 

** theſe occaſions; and we may be then certain ofM;ohi 
obtaining what is beſt for us When any ac nd g 

dent threatens us, we are not to deſpair, nor hi: 

„ when it overtakes us, to grieve ; we muſt ſub: ab. 

* mit in all things to the will of Providence, a. my 

* ſet our affections ſo much on nothing here, t bu 

© we cannot quit it without reluctance. You ar of 

2 * a young man, and can know but little of chi ou 
% world; I am older, and have ſeen a great dea. eſt 

| * All paſhons are criminal in their excels: to 
; % even love itſelf, if it is not ſubſervient to of hi; 
| * duty, may render us blind to it. Had Abrahan&« 1c 
| & fo loved his fon [ac as to refuſe the facriticWM* 
| * required, is there any of us who would not co, th 
| « demn hiv? Joſeph, I know your many goo" the 
* qualities, and value you for them: but as | a+ nc 

* to render an account of your ſoul, which is com {: 

*« mitted to my cure, I cannot ſee any fault wih om 


out reminding you of it. You are too muc 
66 


inclined to paſſion, child, and have ſet your at 
fections ſo abſolutely on this young woman, tha 


' thy 


0 


pla 


& if God required her at your hands, I fear yo 
„ would reluctantly part with her. Now, belicvor h. 
% me, no Chriftian ought ſo to ſet his heart ent. 
„ any perſon or thing in this world, but thin, 
« whenever it ſhall be required or taken from hb 44 
% in any manner by Divine Providence, he great 
de able, peaceably, quietly, and contentedly ill ſ 
e reſign it.” At which words one came haſtily Madec 
and acquainted Mr. Adams that his youngeſt ſo erſo 
was drowned. He ſtood ſilent a moment, and !00had k 
1 began to ſtamp about the room, and deplore his re, 
| with the bittereſt agony. Joſeph, who was Melate 
| verwhelmed with concern likewiſe, recovered hiſhpſtea 
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Nat ſufliciently to endeavour to comfort the par— 
ba; in which attempt he uſcd many arguments, 
au he had at ſeveral times remembered out of his 
wa diſcourſes, both in private and public, (for he 
WT as a great enemy to the paſſions, and preached 
Wh :othing more than the conqueſt of them by reaſon 
ind grace) but he was not at leiſure now to hearken 
Wo his advice. © Child, child,” faid he, do not go 
about impoſſibilities. Had it been any other of 
my children, I could have borne it with patience; 
but my little prattler, the darling and comfort 
of my old age,—the little wretch to be ſnatched 
out of life juſt at its entrance into it; the ſweet- 
eſt, beſt-tempered boy, who never did a thing 
to offend me, It was but this morning I gave 
„him his firſt leflon in SE Genus, "This was the 
«very book he learnt! poor child ! it is of no 
further uſe to thee now. He would have made 
© the beſt ſcholar, and have been an ornament to 
the church ;—ſuch parts, and ſuch goodneſs, 
never met in one fo young.” And the hand- 
* ſomeſt lad too,“ ſays Mrs. Adams, recovering 
from a ſwoon in Fanny's arms.— My poor Jacky, 
* ſhall I never ſee thee more?“ cries the parſon. 
Les, ſurely,” ſays Joſeph, “ and in a better 
place; you will meet again never to part more.“ 
I believe the parſon did not hear theſe words, 
or he paid little regard to them, but went on la- 
enting whilſt the tears trickled down into his bo- 
om. At laſt he cried out, © Where is my little 
darling?“ and was ſallying out, when, to his 
great ſurpriſe and joy, in which I hope the reader 
ll ſympathize, he n.et his ſon in a wet condition 
ndeed, but alive, and running towards him. The 
erſon who brought the news of his misfortune 
ad been a little too eager, as people ſometimes 
re, from, I believe, no very good principle, to 
elate ill news; and ſeeing him fall into the river, 
ſtead of running to his aſſiſtance, directly ran to 
acquaint 
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acquaint his father of a fate which he had concluded 


 oF1 

to be inevitable, but whence the child was relig. 5 
by the ſame poor pedlar who had relieved his fem 
ther before from a leſs diſtreſs. The parion's jo « 1, 
was now as extravagant as his grief had been be 10 
fore; he kiſſed and embraced his fon a thou or 
times, and danced about the room like one fr“ g. 
tic; but as ſoon as he diſcovered the face of hi irs 
old friend the pedlar, and heard the freth obig nd 
tion he had to him, what were his ſenſations ? 0. ge. 
thoſe which two courticrs feel in one another's ou 
braces : not thoſe with which a. great man recci co. 
the vile, treacherous engines of his wicked pur wi, 
poſes ; not thoſe with which a worthleſs younger. 
brother wiſhes his elder joy of a ſon or a mal my 
congratulates his rival on his obtaining a ni 1; 
| ſtreſs, a place, or an honour. No, reader, h {oc 
felt the ebulition, the overflowings of a full. ho ge 
neſt, open heart towards the perſon who had coe 1:1 
ferred a real obligation, and of which it tho foo 
canſt not conceive an idea within, I will not vai ny 
endeavour to afhiſt thee, | „ban 
When theſe tumults were over, the parſon, takWMW you 
ing Joſeph aſide, proceeded thus :— © No, Joſeph wor 
« Uo not give too much way to thy paſſions, | m9 
* thou doſt expect happineſs.” The patience ais 
Joſeph, nor perhaps of Job, could bear no longer W foi 
he interrupted the parion, ſaying, it was eaſter 1 com 
give advice than take it; nor did he perceive h righ 
could ſo entirely conquer himſclf, when he appr muc 
hended he had loſt his ſon, or when he found hi ho 
recovered, —— “ Boy,” replied Adams, railing her, 
his voice; © it doth not become green heads to ad and 


„ viſe grey hairs, Thou art ignorant of . we11 
„ tenderneſs of fatherly affection; when thou and 
* art a father, thou wilt be capable then on you 
„iy of knowing what a father can feel. No ma have 
de 1g obliged to impoſſibilities; and the loſs of: me, 
« child is one of thoſe great trials, where oui ende 
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grief may be allowed to become immoderate.” 

„Well, Sir,” cries Joſeph, “ and if I love a 

« miſtreſs as well as you your child, ſurely her 
oss would grieve me equally.” “ Yes, but ſuch 

„love is fooliſhneſs, and wrong in itſelf, and 
Wl ought to be conquered,” anſwered Adams; it 

« favours too much of the flaſh.“ © Sure, Sir,” 
ll 7s Joſeph, © it is not ſinful to love my wife, no, 
not even to doat on her to diſtraction !” In- 
Wy deed but it is,” ſaid Adams. Every man 

* ought to love his his wife, no doubt; we are 

& commanded ſo to do; but we ought to love her 
"WM with moderation and diſcretion.”'—* I am a- 
WT friid I ſhall be guilty of ſome ſin, in ſpite of all 
WM my cadeavours,” ſays Joſeph ; “ for I ſhall love 
1 without any moderation, I am fure.”— You talk 
oF" fooliſhly and childiſhly,” cries Adams. In- 
oo” ded,” ſays Mrs. Adams, who had liſtened to 
he latter part of the converſation “ you talk more 
« fooliſhly yourſelf, I hope, my dear, you will 
never preach any ſuch doctrine, as that huſ- 
bands can love their wives too well, If I knew 
you had ſuch a ſermon in the houſe, I am ſure I 
' would burn it; and 1 do declare, if I had not 
been convinced you had loved me as well 
as you could, I can anſwer for myſelf, I 
' ſhould have hated and deſpiſed you. Marry 
come up! Fine doctrin indeed! A wife hath a 
' right to inſiſt on her Luſband's loving her as 
much as ever ſhe can; und he is a ſinful villain 
who doth not. Doth he not promiſe to love 
her, and to comfort her, and to cheriſh her, 


ad and all that? I am ſure I remember it all, as 
na well as if I had repeated it over but yeſterday, 
1008 and Call never forget it. Beſides, I gm certain 
du you do not preach as you practiſe: for you 
= have been a loving and a cherithing huſband to 
f 


me, that's the truth on't; and why you ſhould 
endeavour to put ſuch wicked nonſenſe in- 
Vol. II. Gg * 
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to this young man's head, I cannot deviſe. 
© Don't hearken to him, Mr Joſeph, be as good 
* a huſband as you are able, and love your wife! 
© with all your body and foul too.” Here a violent! 
rap at the door put an end to their diſcourſe. and! 
produced a ſcene which the reader will find in the! 
next chapter, 


HF. >. © 


A viſu which the gead Lady Booby and her elite 
friend paid to the parſon | 


THE Lady Booby had no ſooner had an account 

from the gentleman of his mecting a won- 
derful beauty near her houſe, and perceived the 
raptures with which he ſpoke of her, than imme- 
diatcly concluding it muſt be Fanny, ſhe began to 
meditate a deſign of bringing them better acquaint« 
ed: and to entertain hopes that the fine cloaths, 
preſents, and promiſes of this youth, would pre- 
vail on her to abandon Joſeph ; the therefore pro- 
poſed to her company a walk in the fields befor 
dinner, when ſhe led them towards Mr. Adams's 
houſe; and, as ſhe approached it, told them, i 
they pleaſed ſhe would divert them with one of th 
moſt ridiculous ſights they had ever ſeen, whict 
was an old fyolith parton, who, ſhe ſaid laughing, 
kept a wife and ſix brats on a ſalary of about twent) 
pounds a year; adding, that there was not fucl 
another ragged family in the pariſh. They all rea 
dily agreed to this viſit, and arrived whilſt Mrs 
Adams was declaiming as in the laſt chapter. Bea 
Didapper, which was the name of the young gen 
tleman we have ſcen riding towards Lady Booby's 


with his cane mimicked the rap of a London foot 


man at the door. 'The people within, namely, 4 
dams, his wife, and three children, Joſeph, Fan 


ny, and the pedlar, were all thrown into coy 
ON 
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fon by this knock; but Adams went directly to the 
door, which being opened, the Lady Booby and 
her company walked in, and were received by the 
parſon with about two hundred bows, and by his 
wife with as many curtſies; the latter telling the 
lady, She was aſhamed to be in ſuch a pickle, and 
that her houſe was in ſuch a litter ; but that if ſhe 
had expected ſuch an honour from her ladyſhip, 
ſhe would have found her in a better manner. 
The parſon made no apologies, though he was in 
his half caſſock, and a flannel night-cap. He 
ſaid, they were heartily welcome to his poor cot- 
tage, and turning to Mr. Didapper, cried out, Non 
mea renidet in domo lacunar. The beau anſwered, 
He did not underſtand Welch : at which the par- 
ſon ſtared and made no reply. 

Mr. Didapper, or Beau Didapper, was a young 
gentleman of about four foot five inches in height. 
He wore his. own hair, though the ſcarcity of it 
might have given him fufficient excuſe for a perri- 
wig. His face was thin and pale: the ſhape of his 
body and legs none of the beſt; for he had very 
narrow thoulders, and no calf : and his gait might 
more properly be called hopping than walking. 
The qualifications of his mind were well adaptcd 
to his perſon, We ſhall handle them firſt nega- 
tively, He was not entirely ignorant; for he 
could talk a little French, and ſing two or three 
Italian ſongs : he had lived too much in the world 
to be baſhful, and too much at court to be proud: 
he ſeemed not much inclined to avarice; for he 
was profuſe in his expences: nor had he all the 
features of prodigality ; for he never gave a ſhil- 
ling; — no hater of women; for he always dang- 
led after them; yet ſo little ſubject to luſt, that he 
had, among thoſe who knew him beſt, the cha- 
racter of great moderation in his pleaſures. No 
drinker of wine; nor ſo addicted to paſſion, but 
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that a hot word or two from an adverſary made 
him immediately cool, 

Now, to give him only a daſh or two on the at. ! 
firmative ſide : though he was born to an immenſe 
fortune, he choſe, for the pititul and dirty conſide. 
ration of a place of little conſequence, to depend 
entirely on the will of a fellow, whom they call a 
great man; who treated him with the utmoſt dif. 
reſpect, and exacted of him a plenary obedience to 
his commands ; which he implicitly ſubmitted to, 
at the expence of his conſcience, his honour, 
and of his country, in which he had himſelf fo very 
large a ſhare. And to finiſh his character; as he | 
was entirely well ſatisfied with his own perſon and | 
parts, ſo he was very apt to ridicule and laugh at 
any imperfection in another. Such was the little 
perſon, or rather thing, that hopped after Lady 
Booby into Mr. Adams's kitchen, 

The parſon and his company retreated from th: 
chimney ſide, where they had been ſeated, to give 
room to the lady and hers. Inſtead of returning 
any of the curtſies or extraordinary civilities of 
Mrs. Adams, the lady turning to Mr. Booby, cried 
out, Quelle Bete Quel Animal!” And preſently 
after diſcovering Fanny (for the did not need the 
the circumſtance of her ſtanding by Joſeph to at- 
{ure the identity of her perſon) ſhe aſked the beau, 
„Whether he did not think her a pretty girl?“ — 
«© Pegad, Madam,” anſwered he, © tis the very 
„ famelT met.” I did not imagine,” replied the 
lady, © you had fo good a taſte,” “ Becauſe ! 
„never liked you, I warrant,” cries the beau. 
« Ridiculous,” ſaid ſhe; “ you know you was al- 
« ways my averſion.” “ I would never men- 
« tion averſion, ” anſwered the beau, “ with 


* that face *; dear Lady Boody, waſh your face 


* Left this ſhould appear unnatural to ſome readers, we think 
proper to acquaint them, that it is taken verbatim . from very po- 
lite ccnverſa:1on, 
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« hefore you mention averſion, I beſcech you,” 
He then laughed, and turned about to coquet it with 
Fanny. | 

Mrs Adams had been all this time begging and 
praying the ladics to tit down, a favour which the ar 
laſt obtained, The little boy to whom the accident 
had happened, ſtill keeping his place by the fire, 
was chid by his mother for not being more man - 
nerly; but Lady Booby took his part, and com- 
mending his beauty, told the parſon he was his very 
picture. She then ſeeing a book in his hand, aſked 
him, „If he could read?” © Yes;” cried Adams, 
« a little Latip, Madam; he is jult got into 214 
& Genus,” ** A fig for quere genius,” anſwered the, 
« let me hear him read a little Engliſh.” - Lege, 
« Dick, lege,“ ſaid Adams: but the boy made nv 
anſwer, till he ſaw the parſon knit his brows ; and 
ten cried, * I don't underſtand you, father.” 
„% How, boy!” ſays Adams, What doth legs 
„% make in the Imperative mood? legito, doth 
« it not?” © Yes,” anſwered Dick,. 
« And what beſides ?“ ſays the father. Lege, 
quoth the fon, after ſome heſitation. A good 
boy,“ ſays the father; © and now, child, what 
„is the Engliſh of {go ? ——To which the boy, 
after long puzzling, he could not tell.“ How,” 
cries Adams in a paſſion, 


* tider before you ſpeak.” — The child conſidered 
ſome time, and then the parſon cried twice or 
thrice, , /[e—.*” Dick anſwered © Lego, - Very 
« well;—and then what is the Englith,” ſays the 
parſon, of the verb lege? To read, cried Dick 
—*© Very well,” ſaid the parſon, a good boy, you” 
can do well, if you will take pains,—l aſſure your 
* Ladyſhip he is not much above eight years old, 
and is out of his Propria gue maribus already.— 
© Come, Dick, read to her Ladyſhip; ”—which 

Gg 3 the 


„% What, hath the 
« water wathed away your learning ?” © Why. 
* what is Latin for the Engliſh verb read? Con- 
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ſhe again deſiring, in order give the beau an op. Ml © 
portunity with Fanny, Dick began as in the follow. Wl *« « 
ing chapter. « y 
« x51 

CHAT -X * 

The hiſtory of two friends, which may afford an 10%, © 1 
leſſon to all theſe perſons who happen to take us WM © i 
their reſidence in married families. «0 

* n 

* EON ARD and Paul were two friends” —- . 
8 Pronounce it Lennard, child.” cricd the t 
parſon — Pray, Mr. Adams,” ſays Lady Booby, MW © p 
Let your ſon read without interruption.” Dick WM © |}: 
then proceeded. *© Lennard and Paul were twoWM © h 
« friend, who, having been educated together at WM © n 
the ſame ſchool, commenced a friendſhip which Wl © 
© they preſcrved a long time for each. other. I: MW * { 
© was ſo deeply fixed in both their minds, that a « 
long abſence, during which they had maintained Wl ©& 
© no correſponce, did not eradicate nor leſſen it: WM © i: 
but it revived in all its force at their firſt meeting, Ml © r 
„ which was not till after fifteen years abſcnce, WM © n 
« moſt of which time Lennard had ſpent in then 
© Faſt-Indi-es.,” © Pronounce it ſhort, In- 10 
« dies,” ſays Adams. — Pray, Sir, be quiet, M © a 
ſays the lady—The boy repeated — in the Eaſt- © þ 
* « Tndies, whilſt Paul had ſerved his king and coun- © þ 
* try in the army. In which different ſervices © h 
„ they had found ſuch different ſucceſs, that Len-W v 
© nard was now married, and retired with a for- © t. 
e tune of thirty thouſand pounds; and Paul wa © n 
ce rived to the degree of a lieutenant of foot, and © n 
« was not worth a ſingle ſhilling, n 
« The regiment in which Paul was ſtationed, “ t! 

% happened to be ordered into quarters within 2 60 
& ſmall diſtance from the eſtate which Lennazdllll © n 
« had purchaſed, and where he was ſettled. This © — 
10 f 


&« latter, who was now become a country gentl- 
» «6 man, 


vas 
ind 


ed, 
1 4 
ard 
"his 
tle- 
an, 
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man, and a juſtice of peace, came to attend the 
quarter- ſeſſions in the town where his old friend 
was quarted, Soon after his arrival, ſome affair 
in which a ſoldier was concerned, occaſioned 
Paul ro attend the juſtices. Manhood and time, 
and the change of climate, had ſo much altered 
Lennard, that Paul did not immediately recollect 
the features of his old acquaintance : but it was 
otherwiſe with Lennard, he knew Paul the mo— 
ment he ſaw him; nor could he contain him- 
{elf from quitting the bench, and running haſtily 


to embrace him. Paul ſtood at firſt a little fur- 


priſed; but had ſoon ſuEcient information from 
his friend, whom he no ſooner remembered than 


* he returned his embrace with a paſſion which 


made many of the ſpectators laugh, and gave to 
ſome few a much higher and more agreeable 
ſenſation, 

Not to detain the reader with n.inute circum- 
{tances, Lennard inſiſted on his friend's return- 
ing with him to his houſe that evening ; which 
requeſt was complied with, and leave for a 
month's abſence for Paul obtained of the com- 
manding officer, 

© If it was poſlible for any circumſtance to give 
any addition to the happineſs which Paul pro- 
poſed in this viſit, he received that additional 
pleaſure, by finding, on his arrival at his friend's 
houſe, that his lady was an old acquaintance 
which he had formerly contracted at his quar- 
ters ; and who had always appeared to be of a 
moſt agreeable temper ; a character ſhe had ever 
maintained among her intimates, being of that 
number, every individual of which is called quite 
the beſt ſort of woman in the world. 

% But good as this lady was, the was ſtill a wo- 
man ; that is to ſay, an angel, and not an angel.” 
—You muſt miſtake, child,” cries the parſon, 


for you read nonſenſe,” It is ſo in the book, 


anſwered 
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anſwered the ſon. Mr. Adams was then ſilence] 
by authority, and Dick proceed. — “ For tho' her 
«« perſon was of that kind to which men attribute 
„the name of angel, yet in her mind ſhe was per- 
« fectly woman, Of which a great degree of ob- 
** ſtinacy gave the moſt remarkable, and perhaps 
* moſt pernicious inſtance, | 
A day or two paſt after Paul's arrival, before 
« any inſtances of this appeared ; but it was im. 
«« poſſible to conceal it long. Both ſhe and her 
* huſband ſoon loſt all apprehenſion from their 
e friend's preſence, and fell to their diſputes 
% with as much vigour as ever. Theſe were {il 
« purſued with the utmoſt ardour and eagernei;, 
© however trifling the cauſes were whence they 
* firſt aroſe. Nay, however incredible it may ſcem, 
& the little conſequence of the matter in debate 
„vas frequently given as a reaſon for the tierce- 
© neſs of the contention, as thus: If you loved 
« me, ſure you would never diſpute with me ſuch 
*« atrifle as this.” The anſwer to which is very ob. 
„ vious; for the argument would hold equally 
% on both fides, and was conſtantly retorted with 
„ ſome addition, as „J am ſure I have 
„ much more reaſon to ſay ſo, who am in the 
« right.” During all theſe diſputes, Paul alway: 
« kept ſtrict ſilence, and preſerved an even coun: 
„ nance, without ſhewing the leaſt viſible inclins- 
« to either party. One day, however, when Ma 
& dam had left the room in a violent fury, Len 
0 nard could not refrain from referring his caulc 
«« to his friend, Was ever any thing ſo unres 
„ ſonable, ſays he, as this woman? What ſhall | 
« do with her? I doat on her to diſtraction : no 
& have I any cauſe to complain of more than thi 
© obſtinacy in her temper; whatever ſhe aſſen 
«« ſhe will maintain againſt all the reaſon and con 
“ yiction in the world. Pray give me your advice 
« —Firſt, ſays Paul, I will give my opinion, whid 
64 i; 
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is flatly, that you are in the wrong; for ſuppoſ- 
ing ſhe is in the wrong, was the ſubject of „our 
contention any ways material? What ſignified it 
# whether you was married in a red or a yellow 
# waiſtcgat ? for that was your diſpute. Now ſup- 
# poſe tHe was miſtaken, as you love her you ſay 
OR tenderly, and I believe the deſerves it, would 
* it not have been wiler to have yielded, tho' you 
certainly knew yourſelf in the right, than to give 
either her or yourſelf any uneaſineſs ? For my 
' own part, if ever I marry, I am reſolved to enter 
into an agreement with my wife, that in all diſ- 
putes, (eſpecially about trifles), that party who 
is moſt convinced they are right, ſhall always 
' ſurrender the victory; by which means we ſhall 
both be forward to give up the cauſe. I own, 
* faid Lennard, my dear friend, ſhaking him by 
the hand, there is great truth and reaſon in what 
you ſay; and I will for the future endeavour to 
follow your advice. They ſoon after broke up 
ob. We the converſation, and Lennard going to his wife 
alked her pardon, and told her his friend had 
end convinced him he had been in the wrong. She 
immediately began a vaſt encomium on Paul, in 
ll which he ſeconded her, and both agreed he was 
the worthieſt and wiſeſt man upon earth When 
next they met, which was at ſupper, tho” ſhe had 
promiſed not to mention what her huſband had 
old her, ſhe could not forbear caſting the kindeſt 
en and moſt affectionate looks on Paul, and atked 
him, with the ſweeteſt voice, whether the ſhould 
help him to ſome potted woodcock ? - Potted 
u partridge, my dear, you mean, ſays the huſband, 
My dear, fays the, I aſk your friend if he will 
th eat any potted woodcock ; and I am ſure I muſt 
r know who potted it. I think I ſhould know 
too, who ſhot them, replicd the huſband, and I 
am convinced that I have not ſcen a woodcock 
hid bis year ; however, though I know am in the 
64 { ; he right 
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& right I ſubmit, and the potted partridge is pott, 


 WO1 
* woodcack, if you deſire to have it fo Ir is equi. gin; 
« to me. ſays ſhe, whether it is one or the other out 
© but you would perſuade one out of one's ſenſts wre 
** to be ſure you are ways in the right in youWMhe, * 
* own opinion ; but your friend, I believe, ko we 
© which he is eating. Paul anſwered nothing, ad riet 
** the diſpute continued, as uſual, the greateſt pa tha 
© of the evening, The next morning the lady acl © leſs 
« cidentally meeting Paul, and being convince@M* I h 
© he was her friend, and of her fide, accoſted hi the 
„ thus: — l am certain, Sir you have long fine W 
* wondered at the unreaſonableneſs of my hu in 
* band, He is indeed, in other reſpects, a goo tiſe 
* ſort of man; but ſo poſitive, that no womaf pa 
«© but one of wy complying temper could poſliblM* wi 
* live with him. Why, laſt night, now, was er ſor 
© any creature fo unreaſonable? -I am certain yoi bu 
& muſt condemn him —Pray. anſwer me, was h ſw 
„% not in the wrong?” Paul, after a ſhort ſilenc de 
„ ſpoke as follows: I am ſorry, Madam that i * 1h; 
« good manners obliges me to anſwer againſt an 
* will, ſo an adherence to truth forces me to d ha 
* clare myſelf, of a different opinion. To be pla © ed 
« and honeſt, you was entirely in the wrong; 0 © an 
© cauſe I own not worth diſputing, but the vir © h 
e was undoubtedly a partridge.” O Sir,” replicWM* th 
the lady, I cannot poſlibly help your taſte.” “ pr 
«© Madam,” retured Paul, that is very little m T 
& terial; for had it been otherwiſe, a huſban@F« ti; 
e might have expected ſubmiſlion,” - Indee*« w 
« Sir,” ſays ſhe; © I aſſure you — Les, MW * & 
„ dam,” cried he, © he might from a perion d. 
« your excellent underſtanding: and, pardon ml pi 
« for ſaying ſuch a condeſcenfion would hav * fe 
„ ſhewa a ſuperiority. of ſenſe even to youll « p 
„ huſband himſelf,” —* But, dear Sir,” ſaid H- o 
hy ſhould I ſubmit when I am in the right WM * þ, 
— For that very reaſon,” anfwered he; e 
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« would be the greateſt inſtance of affection ima- 
# oinable : for can any thing be a greater object of 
« our compaſſion, than a perſon we love in the 
« wrong? ” © Ay. but I ſhould endeavour,” ſaid 
ſhe, © to ſet him right“ “ Pardon me, Madam,” 
nſwered Paul, “ I will apply to your own expe- 
rience, if you ever found your arguments had 
that effect. The more our judgement errs, the 
leſs we are willing to own it : for my own part, 
have always obſerved the perſons who maintain 
a the worſt fide in any conteſt, are the warmeſt.” 
Why,“ ſays the, + I muſt confeſs there is truth 
in what you ſay, and I will endeavour to prac- 
NF © tiſe it.“ The huſband then coming in, Paul de— 
fy © parted. And Lennard approaching his wife 
8 © with an air of good-humour, told her he was 
4M © ſorry for their fooliſh diſpute the laſt night: 
oo © but he was now convinced of his error. She an- 
« ſwered, ſmiling, She believed ſhe owed his con- 
call © deſcenſfion to his complaiſance ; that ſhe was a- 
ll © {ſhamed to think a word had paſſed on ſo ſilly 
an occaſion, eſpecially as ſhe was ſatisfied ſhe 
* had been miſtaken. A little contention follow- 
ed, but with the utmoſt good-will to cach other, 
and was concluded by her aſlerting, that Paul 
had thoroughly convinced her ſhe had been in 
the wrong, Upon which they both united in the 
praiſes of their common friend. 
Paul now paſſed his time with great ſatisfac- 
tion; theſe diſputes being much leſs frequent, as 
well as ſhorter than utual; but the devil, or 
ſome unlucky accident, in which pechaps the 
devil had no hand ſhortly put an end to his hap- 
„% pineſs. He was now eternally the private re- 
feree of every difference; in which, aſter having 
perfectly, as he thought, eſtabliſhed the doctrine 
of ſubmiſſion, he never ſcrupled to aſſure 
both privately, that they were in the right in 
every argument as before he had followed the 
** contrary 
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contrary method, One day a violent litigation f 
happened in his abſence, and both parties 
agreed to refer it to his deciſion. The hu{. f 
band profeſling himſelf ſure the decition Y 
would b- in his favour; the wife anſwered, He! 
might be miſtaken ; for ſhe believed his friend 
was convinced how ſcldom ſhe was to blame— 
The huſband re- 
plied, —“ My dear, I have no deſire of any re- 
troſpect; but I believe, if you knew all too, you 
would not imagine my friend ſo entirely on your 
fide,” “ Nay,” ſays the, ſince you provoke me, 


and that it he knew all 


I will mention one inſtance, You may remem- 
ber our diſpute about ſending Jacky to ſchool in 


cold wenther, which point I gave up to you from | 
mere compaſſion, knowing myſelf to be in the 
right; and Paul himſelf told me afterwards, he 
* thought me ſo,” *+ My dear,” replied the hut: | 
band, I will not ſcruple your veracity; but 1 
aſſure you folemnly, on my applying to him, he | 
gave it abſolutely on my fide, and ſaid he would 
have acted in the ſame manner.” They then | 
proceeded to produce numberleſs other ia- | 


ſtances, in all which Paul had, on vows of {ecrc- 
ſy, given his opinion on both ſides. In the con- 
cluſion, both believing each other, they fell ic- 
verely on the treachery of Paul, and agreed that 
he had bcen the occaſion of almoſt every diſpute 
which had fallen out between them. They then 
became extremely loving, and fo full of conde- 
ſcenſion on both ſides, that they vied with each 
other in cenluring their own conduct, and 
jointly vented their indignation on Paul, whom 
the wife, fearing a bloody conſequence, ear- 
neſtly entreated her huſhand to ſuffer quictly 
to depart the next day, which was the time fixcd 
for his return to quarters, and then drop bis 


acquaintance, 
© However 


3 . © 
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© However ungenerous this behaviour in Len- 
© nard may be eſteemed, his wife obtained a pro- 
© miſe from him (tho' with difficulty) to follow 
« her advice; but they both ' expreſſed ſuch un- 
% uſual coldneſs that day to Paul, that he, who 
% was quick of apprehenſion, taking Lennard 
« aſide, preſſed him ſo home, that he at laſt diſ- 
« covered the ſecret. Paul acknowledged the truth, 
© but told him the deſign with which he had done 
« it, To which the other anſwered, He would 
% have acted more friendly to have let him into 
the whole deſign; for that he might have aſſured 
„“ himſelf of his ſecreſy. Paul replied, with ſome 
% indignation, He had given him a ſufficient proof 
% how capable he was of concealing a ſecret from 
« his wife. Lennard returned with ſome warmth, 
„He had more reaſon to upbraid him, for that he 
% had cauſed moſt of the quarrels between them, 
by his ſtrange conduct, and might (if they had 
« not diſcovered the affair to each other) have 
e been the occaſion of their ſeparation, Paul then 
* ſaid”—But ſomething now happened, which put 
a ſtop to Dick's reading, and of which we ſhall 
treat in the next chapter. 


GH AF. 4A 
In which the hiſtory is continued. 


Os:yrma Andrews had borne with great uneaſfi- 
neſs the impertinence of Beau Didapper to 
Fanny, who had been talking pretty freely to her, 
and offering her ſettlements ; bur the reſpect to the 
company had reſtrained him from interfering, 
whilſt the beau confined bimſelf to the uſe of his 
tongue only: but the ſaid beau, watching an op- 
portunity whilſt the ladies eyes were diſpoſed ano- 


ther way, offered a rudeneſs to her with his hands; 


which Joſeph no ſooner perceived, than he preſented 
VoL. II. H h him 


— 4 


fer? I muſt tell you, Joſeph, theſe airs 
% not become you. — Madam, ſaid Mehdi 
Booby, I ü ſaw the whole affair, and I do » 
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him with ſo ſound a box on the ear, that it con- 
veyed him ſeveral paces from where he ſtood. Ihe 
ladies immediately ſcreamed out roſe from their 
chairs, and the beau, as ſoon as he recovered him.! 
ſelf, drew his hanger, which Adanis oblervins, 
ſnatched up the lid of a pot in his left hand, and, 
covering himſelf with it as with a ſhield, without 
any weapon of offence in his other hand. ſtept in 
before Joſeph, and expoſed himfclt to the enraged Ml «< 


beau, who threatened ſuch perdition and deſtruc. MF 


tion, that it frighted the women, who were all got 
in a huddle together, out ot their wits, even to her. 
his denunciations of vengeance. Joſeph was of. 
different complexion, and begged Adams to let ha . 


rival come on, for he bad a good cudgel in bil ge. 
hand, and did not fear him. Fanny now fainted : 
into Mrs. Adams's arms, and the whole room wal .. 
in confuſion, when Mr. Booby paſſing by Adams « ; 
who lay ſnug under the pot-lid, came up to Dj 


dapper, and inſiſted on his ſheathing the hanger « | 
promiſing he ſhould have ſatisfaction; which [ol « , 
ſeph declared he would give him, and figat hinfff « | 
at any weapon whatever. The beau now ſheathe . 
his hanger, and, taking out a pocket-glais, an « 1. 
vewing vengeance all the time, re-adjuſted his hair 
the parſon depoſited his ſhield, and Joſeph, u had 
ning to Fanny, ſoon brought her back to lit 
Lady Booby chid Joſeph for his inſult on Did, . 
per; but he anſwered, He would have attacked a « N 
army in the ſame cauſe. What cauſe !” {aid . 
lady. Madam,” anſwered. Joſeph, “ he . 
rude to that young woman. — What,” ſays bv: 
lady, I ſuppoſe he would have kiſſed the wen 
« and is a gentleman to be ſtruck for ſuch an d 


« commend my brother; for I cannot percel 
„ why.he ſhould take upon him to be this gi Not 
* | 4% chan 
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« champion,” —— © I can commend him,” ſays 

Adams, * he Is a brave lad; and it becomes any 
man to be the champion of the innocent; and he 
W © muſt be the baſeſt coward who would not vindi- 
„ cate a woman, with whom he is on the brink 
« of marriage.” —*© Sir,” ſaid Mr. Booby, © My 
„brother is not a proper match for ſuch a young 
„ woman as this.“ — No,” ſays Lady Booby, 
© nor do you Mr. Adams, act in your proper 
« character, by encouraging any ſuch doings; 
« and I am very much ſurpriſed you ſhould 
% concern yourſelf in it. 1 think your 
wife and family your properer care.” —“ Indeed, 
„% Madam, your Ladſhip ſays very true,” — an- 
ſwcred Mrs. Adams; “he talks a pack of nonſenſe, 


cal that the whole pariſh are his children. I am 
© ſure I don't underſtand what he means by it ; 
No © it would make ſome women ſuſpect he had gone 
D aſtray : but I acquit him of that: I can read 
ol © ſcripture as well as he, and I never found that 


“ the parſon was obliged to provide for other 
folks children; and beſides, he is but a poor 
* curate, and hath little enough, as your Lady ſhip 
* knows, for me and mine.“ — You ſay very 
well, Mrs. Adams,” quoth the Lady Booby, who 
had not ſpoke a word to her before, “ you ſeem 
to be a very ſenſible woman; and I aflure you, 
your huſband is acting a very foolith part, and 
oppofing his own intereſt, ſeeing my nephew is 


aug violently ſer againſt this match: and indeed I 
can't blame him; it is by no means one ſuitable 

* * to our family.” In this manner the lady pro- 

e 


ceeded with -Mrs. Adams, whilit the beau hopped 
about the room, ſhaking his head, partly from 


IS pan, and partly from anger; and Pamela was 
1 hiding Fanny for her aſſurance, in aiming at ſuch 
o ui match as her brother. — Poor Fanny anſwered 
* only with her tears, which had long ſince begun to 
8 


et her handkerchief, which Joſeph perceiving, 
H h 2 took 
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her by the arm, and wrapping it in his, carrie 
her off, ſwearing he would own no relation to any 
one who was an enemy to her he loved more than 
all the world. He went out with Fanny under his 
left arm, brandiſhing a cudgel in his right, and 
neither Mr. Booby nor the beau thought proper to 
oppoſe him. Lady Booby and her company made 
a very ſhort ſtay behind him; for the lady's bell 
now ſummoned them to dreſs, for which they had 
juſt time before dinner. | 
Adams ſeemed now very much dejected, which 
his wife perceiving, began to apply ſome matrimo- 
nial balſam. She told him he had reaſon to be con- 
cerned; for that he had probably ruined his fa- 
mily with his tricks almoſt : but perhaps he was 
grieved for the loſs of his two children, Joſeph 
and Fanny, His eldeſt daughter went on; — 
„Indeed, father, it is very hard to bring ſtrangers 
& here to eat your children's bread out of their 
% mouths. — You have kept them ever fince they 
„ came home; and, for any thing I ſee to the con- 
* trary, may keep them a month longer, Are 
© you obliged to give her meat tho'f ſhe was never 
« {ſo handſome? But I don't ſee ſhe is ſo much 
« handſomer than other people. If people were to 
© be kept for their beauty, ſhe would ſcarce fare 
<« better than her neighbours, I believe.—As for 
« Mr. Joſeph, I have nothing to ſay, he is a young 
« man of honeſt principles, and will pay ſome time 
& or other for what he hath ; but for the girl,— 
« why doth ſhe not return to her place the ran a- 
„ way from? I would not give ſuch a vagabond 
% flut a halfpenny, though I had a million of mo- 
« ney, no, though ſhe was ſtarving.” “ Indeed 
% but I would,” cries little Dick; and, father, ra- 
& ther than poor Fanny ſhall be ſtarved, I will 
„ give her all this bread and cheeſe, — (offering 
what he held in his hand). Adams. ſmiled on the 
boy, and told him, he rejoiced to fee he was 1 
| Chriſt ian, 
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Chriſtian, and that if he had a halfpenny in his 
pocket, he would have given it him, telling him, 
it was his duty to look upon all his neighbours as 
his brothers and fiſters, and love them according- 
ly.“ Yes, papa,” ſays he, I love her better than my 
e fiſters; for the is handſomer than any of them.” 
Is th2 fo, ſaucebox? ” ſays the ſiſter, giving 
him a box on the ear, which the father would 
probably have reſented, had not Joſeph, Fanny 
and the pedlar, at that inſtant returned together, 
Adams bid his wife prepare ſome food for 
their dinner; ſhe ſaid, Truly the could not, the 
had ſomething elſe to do. Adams rebuked her tor 
diſputing his commands, and quoted many texts of 
| {criptare to prove, © That the huſhand is the head 
© of the wife, and the is to ſubmit and obey.” 
The wife anſwered, It was blaſphemy to talk ſcrip- 
ture out of church; that ſuch things were very pro- 
per to be ſaid in the pulpit, but that it was pro- 
fane to talk them in common diſcourſe. Joteph 
told Mr. Adams, he was not come with any deſign 
to give him or Mrs. Adams any trouble, but to 
d:tire the favour of all their company to the 
George, (an alchouſe in the pariſh) where he had 
beſpoke a piece of bacon and greens for their din- 
ner. Mrs. Adams, who was a very good ſort of wo- 
man, only rather too ſtrict in ceconomics, readil 
accepted this invitation, as did the parſon himſelf 
by her example; and away they all walked together, 
not omitting little Dick, to whom Joſeph gave a 
ſhiling, when he heard of his intended lüberality 
to Fanny, X 
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Where the geod-natured reader will fee ſomething 

which will give him no great pleaſure. 
TH E pedlar had been very inquiſitive from the 

time he had firſt heard that the great houſe 
in this pariſh belonged to Lady Booby, and had 
learn'd that ſhe was the widow of Sir Thomas, and 
that Sir Thomas had bought Fanny, at about the 
age ot three or four years, of a travelling woman; 
and now their homely but hearty meal was ended, 
he told Fanny, he believed he could acquaint her 
with her parents. The whole company, eſpecially 
ſhe herſelf, ſtarted at this offer of the pedlar's. — 
He then proceeded thus, while they all lent their 
ſtricteit attention: “ Though I am now. contented 
with this humble way of getting my livelihood, ! 
* was formerly a genticman ; for ſo all thoſe of 
« my profeſſion are called. In a word I was a 
« drummer in an Iriſh regiment of foot, Whilſt 
© was in this honourable ſtation, I attended an 
* officer of our regiment into England a Tecruit- 
„ing. In our march from Briſtol to Froome 
(for ſince the decay of the woollen trade, the 
& clothing towns have furniſhed the army with a 
great number of recruits) we overtook on the 
„ road a woman, who ſeemed to be about thirty 
« years old or thereabouts, not very handſome, 
* but well enough tor a ſoldier. As we came up 
% to her, ſhe mended her pace, and falling into 
« diſcourſe with our ladies. (for every man of 
« the party, namely, a ſerieant. two private 
© men, and a drum, were provided with their wo- 
&© men, except mylelf), ſhe continued to travel on 
„% with us. I, perceiving ſhe muſt fall to my 


« lot, advanced preſently to her, made love to her 
66 in 
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in our military way, and quickly ſucceeded to 
my wiſhes, We ſtruck a bargain within a mile, 
and lived together as man and wife to her dying 
day.” 1 ſuppoſe,” ſays Adams, intcr- 
rupting him, “ you were married with a li- 
cence; for I don't fee how you could contrive 
to have the banns publiſhed while you were 
marching from place to place.” No, Sir,” ſaid 
the pedlar, ** we took a licence to go to bed to- 
gether without any banns.” * AY. SY,” 


ſaid the parſon, ** ex nec:ſ/it ite, a licence may be 
'* allowable enough; bur ſuxely, the other is 


cc 


the more regular and eligible way.” — The ped- 


lar proceeded thus; She returned with me. to 
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our regiment, and removed with us from quar- 
ters to quarters, till at laſt, while we lay at Gall- 
way, ſhe fell ill of a fever, and died. When ſhe 
was on her deathbed, the called me to her, and, 
crying bitterly, declared, ſhe could not depart 
this world without difcovering a ſecret to me, 
which ſhe ſaid was the only ſin which ſat heavy 
on her heart, She ſaid the had formerly tra- 
velled in a company of gyplies, who had made a 
practice of ſtealing away children ; that for her 
own part ſhe had been only once guilty of the 
crime, which, ſhe ſaid, ſhe lamented more than 
all the reſt of her ſins, ſince probably it might 
have occaſioned the death of the parents: for, 
added ſhe, it is almoſt impoſſible to deſcribe the 
beauty of the young creature, which was about 
a year and a half old when I kidnapped it. We 
kept her (for ſhe was a girl) above two years in 
our company, when I ſold her myſelf for three 
guineas to Sir Thomas Booby in Somerſetſhire. 
Now, you know whether there are any more of 
that name in this county.“ Ves, ſays Adams, 
there are ſeveral Boobies who are ſquires, but 
I believe no baronet now alive; beſides, it an- 
{wers ſo exactly in every point, there is no room 

tor 
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« for doubt; but you have forgot to tell us the wy 
„ parents from whom the child was ſtolen.” — con 
„% Their name,” anſwered the pedlar, „ was An. Wit 
% drews. They lived about thirty miles from the WM bee 
« ſquire; and the told me, that I might be ſure to Ml of 
« find them out by one circumſtance ; for they ter. 
* had a daughter of a very ſtrange name, Panicla ue 
* or Pamela; ſome pronounced it one way, and pre 
& ſome the other.” Fanny, who had changed co- W tho 
lours at the firſt mention of the name, now tainted Ns | 
away, Joſeph turned pale, and poor icky began mit 
to roar ; the parſon fell on his knees, and ejacu- WE iti 
| lated many thankſgivings, that this diſcovery had du 
been made before the dreadful fin of inceſt was and 
committed, and the pedlar was ſtruck with amaze- ah. 
ment, not being able to account for all this con- Wl and 
fuſion, the cauſe of which was preſently opened by wit! 
the parſon- s daughter, who was the only uncon- W wor 


cerned perſon ; (for the mother was chaffing Fan- 
ny's temples, and taking the utmoſt care of her); . h 
and indeed Fanny was the only creature whom the MW & + 
daughter would not have pitied in her fituation; W © i; 


wherein, though we compathonate her ourſelves « { 
we ſhall leave her for a little while, and pay a thort MW © al 


viſit to Lady Booby. « 1 
ic 11 
C1 - 8 


The hiflory returning to the Lady Booby, give © hi 


ſome account of the terrible conflict in her brealtll © ye 
between love and pride, with what happened on th 7 
preſent diſcovery. "i 

10 d 
5 T* lady fat down with her company to dinner, the f 
but ate nothing. As ſoon as the cloth was re · © ſu 
moved, ſhe whiſpered Pamela that ſhe was taken © th 
little ill, and defired her to entertain her huſband ©f an 
and Beau Didapper. She then went up into her ug 


chamber, ſent for Shpſlop, threw herſelf 4 « 
c 
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bed, in the agonies of love, rage, and deſpair; nor 
could ſhe conceal theſe boiling paſſions longer, 
without burſting, Slipſlop now approached her 
bed, and aſkd how her Ladythip did? but inſtead 


0 Wl of revealing her diſorder. as the intended, ſhe en- 
's WT tered into a long encommm on the beauty and vir- 
a WH tucs of Joſeph Andrews: ending at laſt with ex- 
1 WM prefling her concern, that ſo much ten derneſs 
)- W hould be thrown away on fo deſpicable an object 
dl WW is Fanny. Slipflop well knowing how to humour her 
in miſtreſs's frenzy. proceeded to repeat with exagge- 
u- WF cation, if poſſible, all her miſtreſs had ſaid, and con- 
d WF cluded with a wiſh that Joſeph had been a gentleman, 
as and that ſhe could ſee her lady in the arms of ſuch 
„a huſband; —Fhe lady then ſtarted from the bed, 
n- and taking a turn or wo croſs the room, cricd out 
y Wl with a deep figh,— © Sure he would make any 


woman happy.” Your Ladyſhip.” ſays ſhe, 
* would be the happicſt woman in the world with 
him. A fig for cuſtom and nonſenſe What 
* vails what people ſay? Shall I be atraid of eat- 
ing ſweatmeats, becauſe people may lay I have a 
« ſweet tooth? If 1 had a mind to marry a man, 
4 all the world ſhould not hinder me. Your 
* Ladyſhip hath no parents to futelar your infec- 
tions; beſides, he is of your j.adythip's family 
* now, and as good a gentleman as any in the 
country, and why ſhould not a woman follow 
vi © her mind as well as a man? Why ſhould not 
1 © your Ladyſhip marry the brother, as well as 
"WM © your nephew the ſiſter? I am ſure, if it was a 

* fragrant crime, I would not perſuade your La- 

** dyſhip to it.“. But, dear Slipflop,” anſwered 
che lady, if I could prevail on myſelf to commit 
MM © ſuch a weakneſs, there is that curſed Fanny in 
128 © the way, whom the ideot, — — Oh how I hate 
0 and deſpiſe him ! ” «© She! a little 
«lf © ugly minx,“ cries Slipſlop, © leave her to me. 
„ © ————1 ſuppoſe your Ladyſhip hath heard 
7 | ef 2 
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of Joſeph's fitting with one of Mr. Didap- 
per's ſervants about her; and his maſter hath 
ordered them to carry her away by force 
this evening. I'll take care they ſhall not want 
aſſiſtance. I was walking with this gentleman, 
who was below, juſt when your Lady ſhip 
ſent for me — © Go back,” fays the Lady 
Booby, © this inſtant; for I expe&t' Mr Di 
dapper will ſoon be going. Do all you can; for 


IJ am reſolved this wench ſhall not be in our fa- 
* mily. I will endeavour to return to the com- 


pany ; but let me know as ſoon as the is carried 
off.” Slipſlop went away; and her miſtreſs be. 


gan to arraign her own conduct in the following 
manner : 


What am ] doing? How do I ſuffer this paſ- 
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ſion to creep imperceptibly upon me ! How ma- 
ny days are paſt ſince 1 could have ſubmitted to 
aſk myſelf the queſtion ? — Marry a footman! 
diſtraction! Can I afterwards bear the eyes of 
my acquaintance ? But I can retire from them; 
retire with one in whom I propoſe more happi- 
neſs than the world without him can give me! 
Retire—to feed continually on beauties, which 
my inflamed imagination fickens with eagerly 
gazing on; to ſatisfy every appetite. every deſire 
with their utmoſt wiſh, Ha! and do 1 dont 
thus on a footman ! I defpiſe, I deteft my pal- 
ſion.— Vet why? Is he not generous, gentle, 
kind ?—Kind to whom? to the meaneſt wretch, 
a creature below my conſideration. Doth he 
not? — Les, he doth prefer her: curſe his beau- 
ties, and the little low heart that poſſeſſes them; 
which can baſely deſcend to this deſpicable wench, 
and be rd Bor deaf to all the- honours I do 
him. And can I then love this monſter? No, 
I will tear his image from my boſom, tread on 
him, ſpurn him. I will have thoſe pitiful 
charms, which now I deſpiſe, mangled in my 

66 ſight; 
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« fight; for I will not ſuffer the little jade I hate 
« to riot in the beauties I contemn, No, though I 
« deſpiſe him myſelf; though I would ſpurn him 
© from my feet, was he to * * at them, no 
4 other ſhould taſte the happineſs I ſcorn Why 
« do I fay happineſs? To me it would be miſery. 

— To ſacrifice my reputation, my character, my 
© rank in life, to the indulgence of a mean and a 
vile appetite. — How I deteſt the thought! How 
much more exquiſite is the pleaſure reſulting 


the faint reliſh of what flows from vice and fol- 
e ly? Whither did I ſuffer this improper, this 
* mad paſſion to hurry me, only by neglecting to 
% ſummon the aid of reaſon to my aſſiſtance? 
„% Reaſon, which hath now ſet before me my de- 
„ ſires in their proper colours, and immediately 
helped me to expel them. Yes, I thank Heaven 
„ and my pride, I have now perfectly conquered 
this unworthy paſſion ; and if there was no ob- 
* ſtacle in its way, my pride would diſdain any 
* pleaſures which could be the conſequence of ſo 
e baſe, ſo mean, ſo vulgar”—Slipſlop returned at 
this inſtant in a violent hurry, and with the utmoſt 
eagerneſs cried out, —“ O Madam, I have ſtrange 
% news. Tom the footman is juſt come from the 
George; where, it ſeems, Joſeph and the reſt 
of them are a jinketting ; and he ſays there is a 
% man who hath diſcovered, that Joſeph and Fan- 
ny are brother and ſiſter,” —** How, Slipſlop !” 
cries the lady in a ſurpriſe, — © I had not time, 
Madam,“ cries Slipſlop, to enquire about par- 
* ticles, but Tom lays it is moſt certainly true.“ 
This unexpected account entirely obliterated all 
thoſe admirable reflections which the ſupreme 
power of reaſon had ſo wiſely made juſt before. 
In ſhort, when deſpair, which had more ſhare in 
producing the reſolutions of hatred we have ſeen 
taken, began to retreat, the lady beſitated a mo- 
| | ; ment, 


from the reflection of virtue and prudence, than 
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ment, and then forgetting all the purport of he; 

ſoliloquy, diſmiſſed her woman again, with orders 
to bid Tom attend her in the parlour, whither ſh; 
now haſtened to acquaint Pamela with the news, 
Pamela ſaid, ſhe could not believe it; for ſhe had 
never heard that her mother had loſt any child, or 
that ſhe had ever had any more than Joſeph and 
herſelf. The lady flew into a violent rage with 
her, and talked of upſtarts, and diſowning rela- 
tions, who had ſo lately been on a level with her, 
Pamela made no anſwer ; but her hufband, taking 
up her cauſe, ſeverely repimanded his aunt for her 
behaviour to his wife; he told her, if it had been 
earlier in the evening, ſhe ſhould not have ſtaid a 
moment longer in her houſe ; that he was con- 
vinced, if this young woman could be proved her 
fiſter, ſhe would readily embrace her as ſuch, and 
he himſelf would do the ſame : he then defired ſe 
fellow might be ſent for, and the young worn 
with him; which Lady Booby immediately ordc-- 


ed, and thinking proper to make ſome apology to 


Pamela for what ſhe had ſaid, it was readily ac. 
cepted, and all things reconciled. 

The pedlar now attended, as did Fanny and Jo- 
ſeph, who would not quit her ; the parſon like- 
wiſe was induced, notonly by curiofity, of whith 
he had no ſmall portion, but his duty, as he ap- 
prehended it to follow them; for he continued ill 
the way to exhort them, who were now breaking 
their hearts, ro offer up thankſgivings, and be joy- 
ful for ſo miraculous an eſcape. 

When they arrived at Booby-hall, they were 
preſently called into the parlour, when the pcdlar 
repeated the ſame ſtory he had told before, and in- 
ſiſted on the truth of every cirumſtance ; fo that 
all who heard him were extremely well ſatisfied of 
the truth; except Pamela, who imagined, as {he 
had never heard either of her parents mention ſuch 


an accident, that it muſt be certainly falſe ; and 
I except 


cou, 
quic 
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except the Lady Booby, who ſuſpected ths falſe- 
hood of the ſtory from her ardent deſire that it 
ſhould be true ; and Joſeph, who feared its truth, 
from his earneſt wiſhes that it might prove falſe, 

Mr. Booby now deſired them all to ſuſpend their 
curioſity, and abſolute belief or diſbelief, till the 
next morning, when he expected old Mr, Andrews 
2nd his wife to fetch himſelf and Pamela home in 
his coach, and then they might be certain of cer- 
tainly knowing the truth or falſehood of this rela- 
tion; in which, he ſaid, as there were many ſtron 
circumſtances to induce their credit, ſo he could not 
perceive any intereſt the pedlar could have in in- 
renting it, or in endeavouring to impole ſuch a 
falichood on them. 

The Lady Booby, who was very little uſed to 
ſuch company, entertained them all, v:2. her ne- 
phew, his wife, her brother and ſiſter, the beau and 
the parſon, with great good-humour at her own 
table. As to the pedlar. the ordered him to be 
made as welcome as poſſible by her ſervants, All 
the company in the parlour except the diſappointed 
lovers, who ſat ſullen and filent, were full of 
mirth ; for Mr. Booby had prevailed on Joſeph to 
als Mr. Didapper's pardon; with which he was 
perfectly ſatisfied. Many jokes paſs'd between the 
beau and the parſon, chiefly on each other's dreſs ; 
theſe affording much diverſion to the company, 
Pamela chid her brother Joſeph for the concern 
which he expreſſed at diſcovering a new fiſter, She 
ſaid, if he loved Fanny as he ought, with a pure 
acfection he had no reaſon to lament being related 
to.her. Upon which Adams began to diſ- 
courſe on Platonic love; whence he made a 
quick tranſition to the joys in the next world; 
and concluded with ſtrongly aſſerting, that there 
was no ſuch thing as pleafure in this, At which 
Pamela and her huſband ſmiled on one another, 
Vor,. II. 11 ee 
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This happy pair propoſing: to retire (for no c- 
ther perſon gave the leaſt ſymptom of Ucfiring 
reſt) they all repaired to fe veral beds provided fei 
them in the ſame houſe; nor was Adams him 
{cif fuficred to go home, it being a ſtormy nicht. 
Fanny indeed often begged ſhe might go home 
with the parſon; but her ſtay was fo ſtrongly t 
ſiſted on, that ſhe at laſt, 'by Joſeph's ad. ice, 
conſented. 


. 


Containing feveral curious nicht-adventures, in uh 
Adr. Adams ell into m any hair-breadth ſcefes 
party owing to his goranſs, and partly ts lis 
maduvertmncy. 


BOUT an hour after they had all ſcparated 

(it being now paſt three in the mortyr - Beau 
Didapper, whoſe paſſion for Fanny permitted him 
not to cloſe his eycs, but had employed his imayi- 
nation in contrivances how to ſatisfy his defires, 
at laſt hit on a method by which he hoped to effect 
it. He had ordered: ſervant to bring him word 


where Fanny lay, aud Sad received his informa- 


tion; he therefore aroſe, put on his breeches and 
night-gown, and ſtole ſoftly along the gallery 
which led to her apartment; and being come to 
the door, as he imagined it, he opencd it with the 
leaſt noife poſlible, and entered the chamber. 4A 
ſavour now invaded his noſtrils which he did not 
expect in the room of ſo ſweet a young .creaure, 
and which might have probably had no good effect 
on a cooler lover. However, he groped out the 
bed with difficulty; for there was not a glimpfe 
ot light, and opening the curtains, he whiſper: 
ed in Joſeph's voice, (for he was an excellent mi 

mic), ©* Fanny, my angel. ] am come to info:m 
& thee that J ba ue diſcoved the falſchood of the 
£6 ſtory 
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« ſtory we laſt night heard. I am no longer thy 
„ brother, but thy lover; nor will I be delayed the 
„% enjoyment of thee one moment longer. You 
% have ſufcient aſſurances of my conſtancy not to 
% doubt my marrying yon, and it would be want 
« of love to deny me the poſſeſſion of thy charms.” 
So ſaying, he diſencumbered himſelf from the 
little clothes he had on, and leaping into the bed, 

embraced his angel, as he conceived her, with 
great rapture. If he was ſurpriſed at receiving 
no anſw er, he was no leſs pleaſed to find his 
hug return: ed with cqual ardour. He remained not: 
long in this ſweet confuſion ; for both he and his 
paramour preſently diſcovered their error. Indeed 
it was no other than the accompliſhed Slipſlop 
whom he had engaged ; but though ſhe immediate- 
ly knew the perſon whom ſhe had miſtaken for Jo- 
ſeph, he was at a loſs to gueſs at the repreſentative 
of Fanzy, He had fo little ſeen or taken notice of 
this gentlewoman. that light itſelf would have af- 
forded him no ailiſrance in his conjecture. Beau 
Didapper no ſooner had perceived his miſtake, 
than he attempted to cicape from the bed with 
much greater haſte then had made to it; but 
the watchful Slipſlop preverced him. For that pru- 
dent woman being diſappointed of thoſe delicious 
offerings which her fancy had promiſed her plea- 
ſure, refolved to make an immediate ſacrifice to her 
virtue. Indeed ſhe wanted an opportunity to heal 
ſome wounds which het late conduct had, ſhe fear- 
ed, given her reputation; and, as ſhe had a won- 
derful preſence of mind, ſhe conceived the perſon 
of the unfortunate beau to be luckily thrown in 
her way to reſtore her lady's opinion of her im- 
pregnable chaſtity. At that inſtant therefore, 


when he offered to leap from the bed, ſhe caught 


iaſt hold of his ſhirt, at the ſame roaring out, h 
« thou villain! thou hiſt attacked my chaſtity, and, 
I believe ruined me in my ſleep; I will ſwear a 

11:2: rape 
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% rape againſt thee, I will proſecute thee with the 


* utmoſt vengeance.” The beau attempted to get | 
looſe, but ſhe held him faſt, and when he ſtrug. } 


gled, ſhe cried out, © Murder! murder! rape 


« robbery | ruin!” At which words par ſon Adams, | 
who lay in the next chamber, wakeful, and meditat- 


ing on the pedlar's diſcovery, jumped out of bed, and 
without ſtaying to put a rag of cloaths on, haſten— 
ed into the apartment whence the cries proceeded, 
He made directly to the bed in the dark, where 
laying hold of the beau's ſkin, (forSlipflop had torn 
his ſhirt almoſt off), and finding his {kin extreme- 
ly ſoft, and hearing him in a low voice begging 
Slipſlop to let him go, he no longer doubted but 
this was the young woman in danger of raviſhing, 
and immediately falling on the bed, and Javing 
hold on Slipflop's chin, where he found a rough 
beard, his belief was confirmed; he therefore re- 
ſcued the beau, who preſently made his eſcape, and 
then turning towards Shpſlop, received ſuch a cuff 
on his chops, that his wrath kindling ipſtantly, he 
offered to return the favour ſo ftoutly, that, had 
poor Slipſlop received the fiſt, which in the dark 
paſt by her, and fell on the pillow, ſhe would moſt 
probably have given up the ghoſt, — Adams mil- 
ling his blow, fell directly on Slipſlop, who cuffed 
and ſcratched as well as the could; nor was he be- 
hind-band with her in his endeavours, but happily 
the darkneſs of the night befriended her. She 
then cried ſhe was a woman ; but Adams an{wer- 
ed, ſhe was rather the devil, and if ſhe was, he 
would grapple with him; and being again irritated 
by another ſtroke on his chops, he gave her ſuch a 
remembrance in the guts, that ſhe began to roar 
loud enough to be heard all over the houſe. Adams 
then ſeizing her by the hair (for her double clout had 
fallen off in the ſcuffle), pinned her head down to 
the bolſter, and then both called for lights together. 
The Lady Booby, who was as wakeful as any of her 
gueſts, 
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gueſts, had been alarmed from the beginning; and 


being a woman of a bold ſpirit, ſhe ſlipt on a night- 
gown, pericoat, and {lippers, and taking a candle, 
which always burnt in her chamber, in her hand, 

ſhe walked undauntedly to Slipilop's room, where 
{he entered juſt at the inſtant as Adams had dif- 
covered by the two mountains which Slipſlop car- 
ricd before ter, that he was concerned with a fe- 
male. He tha concluded her to be a witch, and 
faid he fancied thoſe breaſts gave ſuck to a 
legion of devils. Slipflop ſeeing Lady Booby en- 
ter the room, cried, “ Help! or I am ravithed,” 
with a moſt audible voice; and Adams perceiving 
the light, turned haſtily, and ſaw the lady (as the 
did him) juſt as the came to the feet of the bed: 

nor did her modeſty, when the found the naked 
condition of Adams, futfer her to approach far- 
ther,—She then began to revile the parſon as the 
wickedeſt of all men, and particulary railed, at his 
impucence in chuting her houſe for the ſcene of 
his debaucheries, and her own woman for the ob- 


ject of his beſtiality, Poor Adams had before diſ- 


covered the countenance of his bedfellow, and now 
firit recollecting he was naked, he was no leſs con- 
nor gn than Lady Booby herſelf, and immediate- 
ly whipt under the bed clothes, whence the chaſte 
Slipſlopꝑ endeavourcd.in vain io {hut him out. Then 
puttipg forth his head, on which, by way of orna- 
ment, he wore a flannel night-cap, he proteſted his 
in nocence, and aſked ten thouſand pardons of Mrs, 
dlipſlop for the blows he had ſtruck her, vowing 
he had miſtaken her for a witch. Lady Booby then 
caſting her eyes on the ground, obſerved ſome- 
thing ſparkle wich great luſtre, which, when the 
had taken it up appeared to be a very fine pair of 
diamond buttons tor the ſleeves, A little farther 
the faw the fleeve itſelf of a ſhirt with laced ruffles. 
** Hey-day! ” ſays ſhe. “ what is the meaning of 
„this? ©, Madam, ” ſays Slipſlop, I 
113 don't 
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« don't know what hath happened, I have been ſo 


« terrificd Here may have been a dozen men in 


„% the room.” © To whom belougs this laced | 


cc Un. 


„ ſhirt and jewels,” ſays the Lady. 


* doubtedly,” cries the parſon, * To the young 


« gentleman whom I miſtook for a woman on 
„coming into the room, whence proceeded all 
the ſubſcquent miſtakes ; for if I had ſuſpected 
„% him for a man, I would have ſeized him had he 
© been another Hercules, though he ſeems indeed 
« rather to repreſent Hylas.” He then gave an 


account of the reaſon of his riſing from bed, and | 
the reſt, till the lady came into the room; at which, WM 


and the figures of Slipſlop and her gallant, whoſe 
heads only were viſible at the oppolite corners of the 
bed. ſhe could not refrain from laughter; nor did 
Slipſlop perſiſt in accufing the pariſon of any mo- 
tions towards a rape, The lady therefore, defiring 
him to return to his bed as ſoon as ſhe was depart- 
ed, and then ordering Slipflop to ri«: and attend 
her in her own room, ſhe returned hecſelf thither, 
When the was gone, Adams renewed his peti- 
tions for pardon to Mrs. Slipflop, who, with 
a moſt Chriſtian temper, not only forgave, but 
began to move with ſuch courteſy towards him, 
which he taking as a hint to be gone, immediately 
quitted the bed, and made the beſt of his way to- 
wards his own; but unluckily, inſtead of turning 
to the right, he turned to the left, and went to the 
apartment where Fanny lay, who (as the read- 
cr m1y remember) had not flept a wink the pre- 
ceding night, and who was ſo hagged out with 
what had happened to her in the day: that, not- 
withanding all thoughts of her Joſeph, ſhe was fal - 
len into ſo profound a fleep, that all the noiſe in 
the adjoining room had not been able to diſturb 
her. Adams groped out the bed, and turning 
the clothes down ſofily, a cuſtom Mrs. Adams had 


long accuſtomed him to, crept ip, and . 
| $ 


his 
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his carcaſe on the bed - poſt, a place which that good 
woman had always aſſigned him. 

As the cat or lap-dog of ſome lovely nymph for 
whom ten thouſand lovers languiſh, lyes quietly by 
the ſide of the charming maid, and, ignorant of 
the ſcene of delight on which they repoſe, medirates - 
the future capture of a mouſe, or ſurpriſal of a plate 
of bread and butter; ſo Adams lay by the fide of 
Fanny, ignorant of the paradiſe to which he was 
ſo near: nor could the emanation of ſweets which 
flowed from her breath, overpewer the fumes of. 
tobacco which played in the parſon's noſtrils, And 
now fleep. had not overtaken the good man, 
when Jofeph, who had ſecretly appointed Fanny to 
come to her at the break of day, rapped ſoftly at 
the chamber-door, which, when he had repeated 
twice, Adams cry'd, © come in, whoever you 
„are.“ Joſeph thought he had miſtaken the 
door, though ſhe had given him the moſt exact di- 
rections; however, knowing his fricnd's voice, he 
opened it, and ſaw ſome female veſtments lying in 
a chair, Fanny waking at the ſame inſtant, and 
ſtretching out her hand on Adams's beard, ſhe 
cry'd out, —** O heavens! where am?“ “ Bleſs 
« me! where am 1? ” ſaid the parſon, Then 
Fanny ſcream'd, Adams leapt out of bed, and Jo- 
ſeph ſtood, as the tragedians call it, like the ſtatue 
of Surpriſe, © How came the into my room? ” cried 
Adams. © How came you into hers? ” cried Joſeph 
in an aſtoniſhment. I know nothing of the mat- 
* ter,” anſwered Adams, “ but that the is a veſtal 
„ for me. As I am a Chriſtian, I know not whe- 
ther the is a map or woman. He is an infidel 
* who doth not believe in witchcraft. They as 
ſurely exiſt now as in the days of Saul. My clothes 
are bewitched away too, and Fanny's brought 
into their place.” For he ſtill inſiſted he was in 
his own apartment ; but Fanny denied it vehement- 
ly, and ſaid, his attempting to perſuade Joby 4 
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ſuch a falſchood, convinced her of his wicked 
defign *© How!” ſaid Joſeph in a rage, hath he 
* offered any rudeneſs to you?“ — She anſwered, 
ſhe could not accuſe him of any more than villain— 
ouſly ſtealing to bed to her, which ſhe thouglit 
rudeneſs tufacient, and what no man would do 
without a wicked intention. Joſeph's great opinion 
of Adams was not ſo cafily to be ſtaggered, 
and when he heard from Fanny, that no harm had 
happened, he grew a little cooler; yet ſtill he was 
confounded, and as he knew the houſe, and that 
the women's apartment were on this fide, Mrs. 
Slipflop's room and the men's on the other, he 
was convinced that he was in Fanny's chamber, 
Aſſuring Adams therefore of this truth, he begged 
him to give ſome account how he came there, 
Adams then, ſtanding in his ſhirt, which did not 
offend Fanny, as the curtains of the bed were 
drawn, related all that had happened; and 
when he had ended, Joſeph tc'd him, it was plain 
he had niſtaken, by turning to the right inſtead of 
the left. Odſo!” crics Adams, that's true, as 
„ ſure as ſixpence, you have hit on the very 
e thing.” He then traverſed the room, rubbiug 
his hands, and begged Fanny's pardon, affuring 
her he did not know whether {he was man or wo- 
man That innocent creature believing all he 1d, 
told him ſhe was no longer angry, and begged Jo- 
ſeph to conduct him into his own apartment, where 
he ſhould ſtay himſelf tl the had put her clothes 
on. Joſeph and Adams accordingly departed, and 
the latter ſoon was convinced of the miſtake he 
had committed; however, whil& he was dreiling 
himſelf, he often afferted he believed in the power 
of witchcraft notwithitanding, and did not ſee how 
a Chriſtian could deny it, 
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The arrival of Gaffer and Gammer Andrews, with 
another perſon not much expefled, and a perfect 
ſolution of the difficulties raiſ d by the pedlar. 


A? ſoon as Fanny was dreſs'd, Joſeph returned 

to her, and they had a long converſation to- 
gether, the concluſion of which was, that if they 
found themſelves really to be brother and fiſter, 
they vowed a perpetual celibacy, and to hve toge- 
ther ail their days, and indulge a Platonic friend- 
{hip for each other. 

The company were all very merry at breakfaſt, 
and Joſeph and Fanny rather more cheaful than 
the preceding night. The Lady Booby produced 
the diamond button, which the beau moſt readily 
owned, and alledged that he was very ſubject to 
walk in his fleep. Indeed he was far from being 
aſhamed of his amour, and rather endeavoured to 
inſinuate, that more than was really true had paſs'd 
between him and the fair Slipſlop. 

Their tea was ſcarce over, when news came of 
the arrival of old Mr. Andrews and his wife. 
They were immediately introduced, and kindly re- 
ceived by the Lady Booby, whoſe heart went now 
pit-a pat, as did thoſe of Joſeph and Fanny. 'They 
telt perhaps little leſs anxiety in this interval than 
Ocdipus himlelf, whilſt his fate was revealing. 

Mr. Booby firſt opened the cauſe, by informing 
the old gentleman that he had a child in the com- 
pany more than he knew of, and taking Fanny by 
the hand, told him this was that daughter of his 
who had been ſtolen away by gypſies in her in- 
fancy. Mr. Andrews, after expreſſing ſome a- 
ſtoniſhment, aſſured his honour, that he had ne- 
ver loſt a daughter by gypſies, nor ever had an 
other children than Joſeph and Pamela Theſe 
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words were a cordial to the two lovers, but had a 
different effect on Lady Booby. She ordered the 
pedlar to be called, who recounted his ſtory as he 
had done before. — At the end of which old Mrs, 
Andrews running to Fanny, embraced her, crying 
out, She is, ſhe is, my child.” The com- 
pany were all amazed at this diſagreement between 
the man and his wife; and the blood had now 
forſaken the checks of the lovers, when the old 
woman turning to her huſband, who was more 
furpriſed than all the reſt, and having a little re- 
covered her own ſpirits, delivered herſelf as fol- 
lows. © You may remember, my Dear, when 
«« you went a ſerjcant to Gibraltar, you left me big 
* with child; you ſtaid abroad, you know, up- 
* wards of three years. In your abſence I was 
brought to bed, I verily believe, of this daugh- 
& ter, whom I am ſure 1 have reaſon to: remem- 


ber, for I ſuckled her at this very breaſt till the | 


& day ſhe was ſtolen from me. Once afternoon, 


* when the child was about a year, or a year and 


„ half old, or thereabouts, two gypſy women 
& came to the door, and offered to tell my for- 
* tune. One of them had a child in her lap: 1 


& ſhewed them my hand, and deſired to know it | 


* you was ever to come home, again, which I 
% remember as well as if it was but yeſterday, 
& they faithfully promiſed me you ſhould. 
& I left the girl in the cradle, and went to draw 
© them a cup of liquor, the beſt I had; when 
% I returned with the pot (I am ſure I was 
*© not abſent longer than whilſt I am telling it to 
„you) the women were gone. I was afraid they 


„had ſtolen ſomething, and looked, and looked, 
„ but to no purpoſe, and heaven knows I had 
&« very little for them to ſteal, Ar laſt, hearing 
& the child cry in the cradle, I went to take it 
„% up ;——but O the living! how was I ſurpriſcd 


% to find, inſtead of my own girl that 1 had poem 
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the cradle, who was as fine a fat thriving child 


as you ſhall ſee in a ſummer's day, a poor ſick 
ly boy, that did not ſcem to have an hour to 
live. l ran out, pulling my hair off, and crying 
out like any mad after the women, but never 
could hear a word of them from that day to 
this. When I came back, the poor infant (which 
is our Joſ-ph there, as ſtout as he now ſtands) 
lifted up his eyes upon me ſo piteouſly,that to be 
ſure notwithſtanding my paſſion, 1 could not 
find in my heart to do it any miſchief. A neigh- 
bour of mine happening to come in at the ſame 
time, and hearing the caſe, adviſed me to take 
care of this poor child, and God would per- 
haps one day reſtore me my own. Upon which 
I took the child up and ſuckled it, to be ſure, 
all the world as if it had been of my own 
natural body. And as true as I am alive, in a 
little time 1 loved the boy all to nothing as if it 
had been my own girl. —Well, as I was ſaying, 
times growing very hard, I having two children, 
and nothing but my own work, wluch was 
little enough, God knows, to maintain them, 
was obliged to afk relief of the pariſh ; but in- 
ſtead of giving it me, they removed me, by 


s juſtices. warrants, fifteen miles, to the place 


where I now live, where I had not been lon 

ſettled before you came home. Joſeph (for 
that was the name I gave him Ik the 
Lord knows whether he was baptized or no, or 
by what name). Joſeph, I ſay, ſeemed to me to 
be about five years old when you returned; for 
I believe he is two or three years older than our 
daughter here, (for I am thoroughly convinced 
ſhe is the ſame) ; and when you ſaw him, you 
ſaid he was a chopping boy, without ever mind- 
ing his age; and ſo I ſeeing you did not ſuſpect 
any thing of the matter, thought I might e'en as 
well keep it to myſelf, for fear you ſhould not 


© love him as well as I did, Ard all this is verz- 
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0 tably true, and I will take my oath of it before 
c any juſtice in the kingdom.“ 

The pedlar, who had been ſummoned by the or. 
der of Lady Booby, liſtened with the utmoſt atten- 
tion to Gammer Andrews's ſtory, and when ſhe 
had finiſhed, aſked her if the ſuppoſititious child 
had no mark on its breaſt? To which ſhe an- 
ſwered, Yes, he had as fine a ſtrawberry as 
« ever grew in a garden.” This Joſeph acknow- 


ledged. and, unbuttoning his coat at the interceſ. 


ſion of the company, ſhewed to them. Well,” 
ſays Gaffer Andrews who was a comical fly old fel. 
low, and very likely defired to have no more chil. 
dren than he could keep, © you have proved, I 
„% think, very plainly, that this boy doth not 
te belong to us; but how are you certain that the 
* girl is ours?” The parſon then brought the 
edlar forward, and defired him to repeat the 
ſtory which he had communicated to him the pre- 
ceding day at the alchouſe ; which he complicd 
with, and related what the reader, as well as Mr; 
Adams hath ſeen before. He then confirmed, 
from his wife's report, all the circumſtances of the 
exchange, and of the ftrawberry on Joſeph's breaſt, 
At the repetition of the word- Strawberry, Adams, 
who had ſeen it without any emotion, ſtarted, and 
cried, ** Bleſs me! ſomething comes into my 
« head.” But before he had time to bring 
any thing out, a ſervant called him forth. When 
he was gone. the pedlar aſſured Joſeph, that his 
parents were perſons of much greater circum- 
ſtances than thoſe he had hitherto miſtaken for 
ſuch; for that he had been ſtolen from a gentle- 
man's houſe, . by thoſe whom they call gypſies, and 
had been kept by them during a whole year, when 
looking on him as in a dying condition, they had 
exchanged him for the other healthier child, in 
the manner before related. He ſaid, as to the name 
of his father, his wife had either never known or 
2 | forgot 
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forgot it; but that ſhe had acquainted him he 
lived about forty miles from the place where the 
exchange had been made, and which way, pro- 
miſing to ſpare no pains in endeavouring with him 
to diſcover the place. 

But fortune, which ſeldom doth good or ill, or 
makes men happy or miſerable by halves, reſolved 
to ſpare him this labour. The reader may pleate 
to recollect, that Mr. Wilſon had intended a jour- 
ney to the Weſt, in which he was to paſs through 
Mr. Adams's pariſh, and had promiſed to call on 
him. He was now arrived at the Lady Booby's 
gates for that purpoſe, being directed thither from 
the parſon's houſe, and had ſent in the ſervant 
whom we hae above ſeen call Mr. Adams 
forth. This had no ſooner mentioned the 
diſcovery of a ſtolen child, and had uttered the 
word Strawberry, than Mr. Wilton, with wild- 
n:{s in his looks, and the utmott eagerneſs in 
his words, begged to be ſhewed into the room, 
where he entered without the leaſt regard to any 
of the company but Joſeph, and embracing him 
with a complexion all pale and trembling, defired 
to ſee the mark on his breaſt; the parſon foRowed 
lim capering, rubbing his hands, and crying out, 
Hic eft quem quæris; inventus eft, c. Joſeph com- 
plied with the requeſt of Mr. Wilſon, who no ſoon- 
cr ſaw the mark, than abandoning himſelf to the 
moſt extravagant rapture of paſſion, he embraced 
Joſeph with inexpreſſible ecſtaſy, and cricd out in 
ears of joy, © I have diſcovered my ſon, I have 
© him again in my arms! Joſeph was not ſuffi- 
cizntly appriſed yet, to taſte the ſame delight with 
his father, (for ſo in reality he was): however he 
returned ſome warmth to his embraces : but he no 
i2oncr perceived, from his father's account, the 
agreement of every circumſtance, of perſon, time, 
an place, than he threw himſelf at his feet, and 
er: bracing his knees, with tears begged his bleſs 
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ſing, which was given with much affeQion, anc re. 
ecived with ſuch icſpect, mixed with ſuch tender ne 
on both fides, that it affected all preſent; but none 
ſo much as Lady Booby, who lett the room in an 
agony, which was but too much perceived, and 
not very Charitably accounted for by fore cf the 
company. | 


CHAP... XVI. 


Being the lit. In which this true hiſtory is braught 
to @ happy concluſion. 


ANN was very little behind her Joſeph, in 
the duiy ſhe cxprefied towards her parents, 


and the joy ſhe evidenced in diſcovering them, 


Gammer Ardrews kiſficd her, and ſaid ſhe was 
hearily glad to ſce her: but for her part ſhe cou'd 
never love any one better than Joſeph. Gaffer 
Andrews teſtiked no remarkable emotion; be 
bleſſed and kifſed her, but complained bitterly, that 
he wanted his pipe, not having had a whitt that 
morning. 

Mr. Booby, who knew nothing of his aunt's 
ſondneſs, imputed her abrupt departure to her 
pride, and diſdain of the family into which he was 
married: he was therefore defirous to be gone 
with the utmoſt cclerity: and now, having con- 
gratulated Mr. Wilſon and Joſeph on the diſ— 
covery, he falutcd Fanny, called her ſiſter, and 
introduccd her as ſuch to Pamela, who bchavcd 
with great decency on the occaſion. 
lle now ſent a meſſage to his aunt, who return- 
el, that ſhe wiſhed him a good journey; but was 
100 diſordered to ſee any company; he therefore 
prepared to ſet out, having invited Mr, Wilſon to 
his houſe; and Pamela and Joſeph both ſo infiſted 


on his complying, that he at laſt conſented, having 


fit ob:ained a meſtenger from Mr Booby, to ac- 
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qunint his wife with the news; which, as he knew 
it would render her completely happy, he could not 
prevail on himſetf to delay a moment in acquaint- 
ing her with. 

The company were ranged in this manner. The 
two old people, with their two daughters, rode in 
the coach; the Squire, Mr. Wilſon, Joſeph, Par- 
fon Adams, and the pedlar proceeded on horſe- 
back. 

In their way Joſeph informed his father of his 
intended mitch with Fanny; to which, though he 
expreſſed ſome reluctance at firſt, on the eagerneſs 
of his ſon's inſtances he contented, ſaying, if ſhe 
was ſo good a creature as ſhe appeared, and he 
deſcribed her, he thought the diſadvantages of 
birth and fortune might be compenſated. He, 
however, inſiſted on the match being deferred 
till he had ſcen his mother; in which Joſeph per- 
ceiving him poſitive, with great duty obeyed him, 
to the great delight of Parſon Adams, who, by 
theſe means, ſaw an opportunity of fulfilling the 
church forms, and marrying his pariſhioners with- 
out a licence, 

Mr. Adams, greatly exulting on this occaſion, 
ffor ſuch ceremonies were matters of no ſmall mo- 
ment with him), accidentally gave ſpurs to his 
horſe, which the gencrous beaſt diſdaining, for he 
was of high mettle, and had been uſed ro more ex- 
pert riders than the gentleman who at preſent be- 
ſtrode him, for whoſe horſemanthip he had, per- 
haps, ſome contempt, immediately ran away full 
ſpeed, and played ſo many antic tricks, that he 
tumbled the parſon from his back; which Joſeph 
perceiving, came to his relief. This accident - af- 
forded infinite merriment to the ſervants, and no 
leſs frighted poor Fanny, who beheld him as he 
paſſed by the coach; but the mirth of the one and 
terror of the other were ſoon determined, When 
the parſon declared he had received no damage. 
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The horſe having freed himſelf from his unwor- 
thy rider, as he probably thought him, proceeded 
to make the beſt of his way; but was ſtupped by a 
gentleman and his lervants who were travelling the 
Oppoſite way, and were now at a little diſtance 
from the coach, They ſoon met; and as one of 
the ſervants delivered Adams his horſe, his maſter 
hailed him, and Adams looking vp, preſently re- 
collected he was the juſtice of peace before whom 
he and Fanny had made their appearance. 1 
parſon preſently ſaluted him very kindly; and the 
juſtice informed him, that he had found the fellow 
who attempted to {wear againſt him and the young 
woman the very next day, and had committed him 
to Saliſbury gaol, where he was charged with many 
robberics. 

Many compliments having paſſed between the 
parſon and the juſtice, the latter proceeded on his 
journey, and the former having, with ſome dit- 
Gain, refuſcd Joſeph's offer of changing horlcs, 
and declared he was as able a horſeman as any in 
the kingdom, remounted his beaſt; and now the 
company again proceeded, and happily arrived at 
their journey's end, Mr. Adams, by good luck ra- 
ther than by good riding, eſcaping a ſecond fall. 

The company arriving at Mr. Booby's houſe, 
were all received by him in the moſt courteous, 
and entertained in the - moſt ſplendid manner, 
after the cuſtom of the old Engliſh hoſpitality, 
which is ſtill preſerved in ſome very few families in 
the remote parts of England. They all paſſed that 
day with the utmoſt ſatisfaction; it being, per- 


- "haps, impoſſible to find any ſet of people more 


folidly and ſincerely bappy. Joſeph and Fanny 
Found means to be alone upwards of two hours, 
which were the ſhorteſt, but the ſweeteſt imaginable. 
In the morning, Mr. Wilſon propoſed to his ſon 
to make a viſit with him to his mother; which, 
notwithſtanding his dutiful inclinations, and a 
longing 
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longing deſire he bad to fee her, a little concerned 
him, as he muſt be obliged to leave his Fanny: but 
the goodneſs of Mr. Booby relieved him; for he 
propoſed to ſend his own coach and Gx for Mrs. 
Wilſon, whom Pamela fo very carneſtly invited, 
that Mr. Wilſon at length agreed with the en— 
treaties of Mr, Booby and Joſeph, and ſuffered 
the coach to go empty for his wite. 

On Saturday night the coach returned with Mrs. 
Wilſon, who added one more to this happy aſſem- 
bly, The reader may imagine, much better and 
quicker too than I can deſcribe, the many em- 
braces and icars of joy which ſucceeded her arrival, 
It is ſufficient to ſay, ſhe was caſily prevailed with 
to follow her huiband's example, in conſenting to 
the match. 

On Sunday r. Adams performed the ſervice at 
the Squire's pariſh church, the curate of which 
very kindly exchanged duty, and rode twenty 
miles to the L dy Booby's pariſh ſo to do; being 
particularly charged not to omit publiſhing the 
banns, b ing the third and laſt time, 

At length the happy day arrived, which was to 
put Joſeph in the poſſaſſion of all his wiſhes, He 
aroſe and dreſſed himſelf in a ncat, but plain ſuit 
of Mr. Baoby's, which exn&tly fitted him; for he 
refuſed all fincry; as di Fanny likewiſe, who could 
be prevail:d on by Pamela to attire herſelf in no- 
thing richer than a white demitty night-gown, 
Her ſhift, indeed, which Pamela, prefented her, 
was of the fincſt kind, and had an edging of lace 
round the boſom ; ſhe likewiſe equipped her with 
a pair of fine white thread ſtockings, which were, 
all ſhe would accept; for ſhe wore one of her own 
ſhort round- eared caps, and over it a little ſtraw 
hat, lined with cherry coloured ribbon, In this 
dreſs ſhe came forth from her chamber, bluſhin 
and breathing ſweets; and was by Joſeph, whoſe 
eyes ſparkled fire, led to the church, the whole fa- 

mily 
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mily attending, where Mr. Adams performed the 
ceremony; at which nothing was ſo remarkable, as 
the extraordinary and uneffected modeſty of Fanny, 
unleſs the true Chriſtian piety of Adams, who 
publicly rcbuked Mr. Booby and Pamela for laugh- 
ing in fo facred a place, and on ſo folemn aa occa- 
ſion. Our parſon would have done no leſs to the 
higheſt prince on earth: for though he paid all 
ſubmiſſion and deference to his ſuperiors in other 
matters, where the leaſt ſpice of religion intervened, 
he immediately loſt all reſpe&t of perſons, It was 
his maxim, that he was a ſervant of the Higheſt, 
and could not, without departing from his duty, 
give up the leaſt article of his honour, or of his 
cauſe, to the greateſt earthly potentate. Indeed 
he always aſſerted, that Mr. Adams at church, 
with his ſurplice on, and Mr. Adams without that 
ornament, in any other place, were two very ditte- 
rent perſons. | 

When the church rites were over, Joſeph led 
his blooming bride back to Mr. Booby's, (for the 
diſtance was fo very little, they did not think pro- 
per to uſe a coach); the whole company attended 
them likewiſe on foot; and now a moſt magnitt- 
cent entertainment was provided, at which Parſon 
Adams demonſtrated an appetite ſurpriſing, as 
well as ſurpaſſing every one preſent: indeed the 
only perſons who betrayed any deficiency on ti13 
occaſion, were thoſe on whoſe account the fealt 
was provided. They pampered their imagination 
with the much more , exquiſite repaſt which the 
approach of night promiſed them; the thoughts 
of which filled both their minds, though with dit- 
ferent ſenſations ; the one all defire, while the other 
had her wiſhes tempered with fears.. 

At length, after a day paſſed with the utmoſt 
merriment, corrected by the ſtricteſt decency ; in 
which, however, Parſon Adams, being well filled 
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with ale and pudding, had given a looſe to more 
facetiouſneſs than was uſual to him; the happy, 
the bleſſed moment arrived, when Fanny retired 
with her mother, her mother-in-law, and her fil- 
ter. She was ſoon undreſſed; for ſhe had no 
jcwels to depoſit in their caſkets, nor fine laces to 
fold with the niceſt exactueſs. Undreſſing to her 
was properly diſcovering, not putting off orna- 
ments: for as all her charms were the gifts of na- 
ture, ſhe could diveſt herſelf of none. How, reader, 
{hall I give thee an adequate idea of this lovely 
young creature: the bloom of roſes and lilies migh 
a little illuſtrate her complexion, or their ſmell 
her ſweetneſs; but to comprehend her intirely, 
conceive youth, health, bloom, neatneſs, and in- 
nocence, in her bridal bed; conceive all theſe in 
their utmoſt perfection, and you may place the 
charming Fanny's picture beſore your cyes. 

Joſeph no ſooner heard the was in bed, than he 
fled with the utmoſt eagerneſs to her. A minute 
carried him into her arms, where we ſhall leave 
this happy couple to enjoy the fprivate re- 
wards of their conſtancy ; rewards ſo great and 
{weet, that 1 apprehend Joſeph neither envied the 
nobleſt duke, nor Fanny the fineſt ducheſs that 
night. 

he third day, Mr. Wilſon and his wife, with 
their ſon and davghter, returned home; where 
they now live together in a ſtate of blifs ſcarce 
cqualled, Mr. Booby hath, with unprecedented 
generofity, given Fanny a fortune of two thouſand 
pounds, which Joſeph hath laid out in a little eſtate 
in the ſame parith with his father, which he now 
0ccupies, (his father having ſtocked it for him); 
and Fanny preſides with moſt excellent management 
in his dairy: where, however, ſhe is not at preſent 
Very able to buſtle much, being, as Mr. Wilton in- 


forms me in his laſt letter, extremely big with her 
ſirſt child. 2 
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Mr. Booby hath preſented Mr, Adams witch x 
living of one hundred and thirty pounds a year, 
He at firſt refuſed it, reſolving not to quit his pa- 
riſhioners, with whom he had lived ſo long; but 
on recollecting he might keep a curate at this lie- 
ing, he hath been lately inducted into it. 

The pedlar, belides ſeveral handiome preſents 
both from Mr. Wilſon and Mr. Booby, is, by the 
latter's intereſt, made an exciſeman; a truſt which 
he diſcharges with ſuch juſtice, that he is greaily 
beloved in his neighbourhood. 

As for the Lady Booby, ſhe returned to Lon- 
don in a few days where a young captain of dra- 
goons, together with eternal parties at cards, ſoon 
obliterated the memory of Joſeph. 

Joſeph remains bleſſed with his Fanny, whom 
he doats on withgthe utmoſt tenderneſs, which is 
all returned on [er fide, The happine of thi; 
couple is a perpetual fountain of piet.ure to their 
fond parents; and what is particulary remarkable, 
he declares he will imitate them in their retire- 
ment; nor will be prevailed on by any bookſellers, 
or thcir authors, to maj Arnis appearance in high 
life. oY 
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THE END, 


